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AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


AINT LOUIS will have the honor of entertaining the convention 
S of the American Bankers’ Association on October 16, 17, 18 and 
19 next. As the meeting-place is central and favorable in other 
respects, a large attendance may be looked for; and since currency 
reform and other questions of practical concern to the banking com- 
munity will be prominently discussed, the proceedings will be of an 
interesting character. 

An opportunity is now offered to the American Bankers’ Association 
to show to the bankers of the country the value of organized effort in 
behalf of an elastic bank-note currency. It ought to be a reasonable 
expectation that whatever recommendations are put forth by the asso- 
ciation will measure up to the highest standard of scientific knowledge 
of the subject, while at the same time being of a sufficiently practical 
and popular nature to command the support of Congress and the people. 
Anything short of this will not be worthy of the great prestige of the 
American Bankers’ Association. 

An assembly of several thousand of the bankers of the United States 
is bound to present many interesting features, and these will be fully 
described and illustrated in the November issue of Tue Bankers’ 
Magazine. The Editor will give his personal impressions of the con- 
vention, and these will be supplemented by reports and photographs of 
entertaining incidents and striking scenes—furnished by special repre- 
sentatives and artists—the whole forming a record of the convention of 
unusual interest and value. 

The American Bankers’ Association, from a very small beginning, 
has grown to be a vast organization, representing a large percentage of 
the members and strength of the banks of the country. It has done 
and is doing work of great benefit to the banks and the general busi- 
ness interests of the United States. The convention this year ought to 
be, and doubtless will be, the best ever held. If one may judge from 
a long acquaintance with the climate of the neighboring country, the 
weather of mid-October at St. Louis will be perfect. 


1 





ERCANTILE houses are beginning to compete with banks for 
deposits to an extent that is not relished by the banking insti- 
tutions of the country. The practice is for the mail order houses 

to bid for deposits by offering interest running as high as six per cent. 
on time certificates of deposit, and permitting depositors to buy goods 
and have the amount deducted from their deposits. This not only 
diverts business from the banks by offering a higher rate of interest than 
they can afford to pay, but it also deprives the banks of the profits they 
would gain in the sale of exchange to country merchants to be remitted 
to the jobbers in the cities. 

A bank in seeking to attract deposits by the payment of interest can 
manifestly afford to pay only such rate as it can earn in lending out 
the deposits, less the expense of handling them. If a bank is getting 
only an average of six per cent. on its loans, it can not pay anything 
like that rate on deposits, for it must pay expenses, meet losses, and 
make a reasonable profit. But the large city mercantile house is in a 
different position. It is, most likely, a persistent borrower of the banks, 
and no doubt in most cases pays a rate approximating six per cent. on 
what it borrows. The money, or credit, thus obtained is used in its 
mercantile operations at a snug profit. The horrowings, however, must 
be carefully restricted and frequent payment or renewal of loans is 
necessary. If these same houses could obtain their money in the shape 
of deposits, they would have command of practically an unlimited sup- 
ply on long time, with a considerable margin that could be permanently 
employed in carrying on their business. 

The laws of most of the states do not interpose any serious obstacles 
to the carrying on of “banking” of this character; and in the ab- 
sence of legal prohibition, the great mercantile firms can hardly 
be criticised for borrowing from the public instead of from the 
banks, if it is to their advantage to do so. On the other hand, 
it is not believed that the use’of deposits in the manner indicated 
conforms to those principles of safety that should govern the 
employment of funds belonging to the public. It is putting too many 
eggs into one basket. Objection is often made to private banking, but 
the private banker, as a rule, does not put all his deposits or any large 
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proportion of them, into his own business. He lends money and dis- 
counts paper exactly as do incorporated banks. The mercantile “banker” 
simply borrows from the public money to use in carrying on his busi- 
ness, issuing his promissory notes, in the shape of time certificates, in 
exchange therefor. 

Were this business confined to a few of the great and well-established 
mercantile firms, no more serious results might be entailed than the loss 
of some profit to the banks; but it is a practice liable to be widely imi- 
tated by weak concerns, and with very unfortunate consequences. It 
must not be forgotten that if mercantile establishments once get into this 
easy way of procuring loans, it will tempt an expansion of their busi- 
ness beyond prudent limits. In case of a run, these firms would have 
nothing to depend upon but their own individual resources, instead of 
the widely-distributed loans on which a bank relies in such emergencies. 

The competition of the mercantile houses for deposits will in the end 
not benefit them, will impair the earning power of the banks, and is 
fraught with grave danger to the public. In view of these facts, the 
matter is worthy of attention by the bankers and the state legislatures. 


NSURANCE of bank deposits has become a matter of practical im- 
| portance, owing to the recent announcement of the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company, of New York, that it will hereafter issue surety 
bonds guaranteeing the payment of deposits of failed banks. After re- 
ferring to statistics relating to bank failures, the “Monthly Bulletin” 
of the company says: “To give depositors absolute security, we are 
issuing bonds wherein we guarantee to pay depositors the amount of 
their deposit promptly after the bank closes its doors.” The bond is 
described as embodying a simple, clear-cut obligation to pay the de- 
positor if the bank does not. The American Bonding Company, of 
Baltimore, and the National Surety Company, of New York, also an- 
nounce that they are prepared to undertake the insuring of bank de- 
posits. 

In discussing the subject of insuring bank deposits in the September, 
1905, issue of the Macazinz, it was suggested that the experiment of pro- 
viding such insurance might be tried by a surety company. In principle 
it would seem to be better to make the insurance of deposits a voluntary 
matter, either with the bank or the depositor, rather than to compel all 
the banks to contribute to a common fund out of which the deposit 
obligations of failed banks would be paid in case the assets were not 
sufficient to meet outstanding liabilities of this character. 
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Perhaps the average bank depositor would not take very kindly to 
the suggestion that he pay a premium to insure the safety of his deposit, 
though he would probably have no objection to having the bank pay 
the premium. If one bank in a town should decide to give a surety 
bond to every depositor, paying the cost thereof, other banks could 
hardly fail to do the same thing. 

Despite the increasing strength of the banking institutions of the 
country, and the comparative rarity of failures, there are still a con- 
siderable number of weak banks, and great hardship is caused all too 
frequently by bank insolvencies. One result of the surety companies 
taking up this business will be to improve the management of the banks 
whose deposits are insured, since it must be expected that the companies 
will limit their risks either by the exercise of great discretion as to the 
banks whose deposits are guaranteed, or that they will subject any 
doubtful banks to close and constant surveillance. 


DUCATION that will help one in the active affairs of life is in- 
adequately provided for, either in the common schools or in the 
higher educational institutions, though a few of the latter are at 

last realizing that there is a demand for such training, and are trying 
to meet it. 

The common schools are good so far as they go, but they step short 
of the thorough specialized instruction that would be of incalculable 
benefit to every youth who intends to adopt a business career. Indeed, 
in the learned professions—in law especially—the need of practical 
business education is felt almost as strongly as in the counting-room. 
The great lawyers of to-day are not, as in former times, those whose 
oratorical powers can sway the minds of jurors or command the applause 
of listening senates, but those who can straighten out the tangled threads 
of business. Even the clergyman finds that he must be familiar with 
accounting and financial management so that the complex machinery 
of his parish shall be kept in smooth running order. His ecclesiastical 
superiors will condemn any laxity in the management of the business 
affairs of the church under his control as quickly as they would a lapse 
from the orthodox standard in his preaching. 

In almost any walk of life the man who has not had a thorough 
grounding in commercial education lacks an element that would have 
contributed materially to his success. This education should be furnished 
to some extent by the common schools, but perhaps could be best sup- 
plied by a class of special institutions, like the commercial schools of 
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Germany. Excellent work in training young men for business is al- 
ready being done by the University of Pennsylvania, the Peirce School, 
of Philadelphia, and the Amos Tuck School of Dartmouth College, and 
by other institutions. 

This demand for education of a character that shall have some sen- 
sible practical relation to a man’s means of earning his bread in nowise 
indicates a want of recognition of the value of the ordinary college 
course; and the latter need not be supplanted, but rather supplemented, 
by what is considered the more practical kind of training. While the 
usual college course may, and really does, afford but poor equipment 
for grappling with the problems of active business, on the other hand 
he who has only what is styled practical education is a machine and not 
an educated man. To know all the intricate details of the counting- 
room, and all the manifold influences that tend to promote or retard 
enterprise, is essential to the highest business success; and to know 
something of the history and destiny of the race, to have that broad 
culture which liberalizes the mind and humanizes the individual, is like- 
wise essential to the making of a man of liberal education as dis- 
tinguished from an automaton. 


ANK examination under the auspices of ciearing-house associations 
B is coming to be relied on to remedy the imperfect system of ex- 
amination exercised by state and national authority. This ad- 
ditional inspection will be made by experts, and is apt to be of a very 
searching character. It is becoming apparent that, for their own pro- 
tection, the banks will be forced to find some means of providing for 


more careful inspection than any that now exists under State or Federal 
authority. It is quite common in these days to hear how much better 
everything can be done by government than by individuals or corpora- 
tions. But so far as bank examinations are concerned, this principle 
does not appear to withstand a practical test. Not but what the ex- 
amination of banks by the states and by the Federal Government has 
been of incalculable benefit, but it has failed to keep up with the needs 
of the times. It is inconceivable that any reputable firm of accountants 
would undertake to examine the national banks with the limited number 
of examiners which the Comptroller has at his command. It is equally 
unthinkable that a firm of reputable accountants would choose men to 
do the work on any other basis than that of proved efficiency. Political 
“pulls” could not avail, as they sometimes do in the selection of official 
examiners now. 
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It is doubtful if there are any better bank examiners than those who 
watch over the Canadian banks. They belong to the bank’s staff, and 
it is their duty to inspect the affairs of the head office and the various 
branches. While we cannot copy the Canadian plan of inspection, 
owing to the difference in our banking system, we can utilize its sub- 
stantial benefits by concerted action on the part of our banks, as is 
being done, to a certain extent, in Chicago, San Francisco, New York 
and other cities. 

It is by no means improbable that a similar plan could be employed 
by the banks of a district or state. Banks that are properly managed 
do not resent intelligent and thorough inspection, but welcome it. They 
know that it is a safeguard for stockholders, that it increases public 
confidence and enhances profits. If all the banks belonging to a bank- 
ers’ association of a particular state were known to be subject to frequent 
and thorough examinations by expert professional examiners, it would 
add immensely to the prestige of the banks of that state, and would 
probably be the best paying investment the banks could make. Of course, 
the bankers’ associations could hardly exercise supervision over their 
members to the same extent as the clearing-house associations do, but 
they could at least insure effective examinations. Perhaps also, by united 
action, the banks could greatly reduce the cost of making expert ex- 
aminations, as there would be sufficient work to keep a large body of 
examiners constantly employed. 


NFORMATION of a valuable and timely character in regard to the 
| paper currency of several of the leading nations of the world is 
given elsewhere in this issue of the Macazine in an article by Gro. 

M. Corrin, former Deputy Comptroller of the Currency. 

The facts presented will afford an authentic standard of comparison 
in considering the readjustment of our own currency system to the great 
growth of the country’s business. We can not maintain a permanent 
public debt for the purpose of furnishing a basis on which to issue bank 
notes. Such a policy is indefensible on economic grounds, and its 
political inexpediency will be made manifest if ever the ruling party 
should be confronted by a sane and vigorous opposition. At present it 
might be said without bias, that while the financial record of the Republi- 
can party is bad, that of the Democratic party is worse. The Republicans 
must be held responsible for much of the silver legislation and for fail- 
ing to retire the greenbacks and improve the bank-note currency. These 
are serious sins of omission and commission. But the Democrats have 
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favored free silver and increasing the greenbacks, so that honors are 
easy between the two parties on financial matters. 

e It is conceivable, however, that the importance of a better bank-note 
currency to the business interests of the country can be so pressed home 
ypon Democrats and Republicans alike that reform can be effected 
without arousing any of the political rancor that characterized the free- 
silver movement. In fact, at the present time there is no sharp line of 
division between the two parties upon financial matters. It is believed, 
however, that the Democratic party might add to its popularity by com- 
ing out squarely in opposition to the Republican policy of perpetuating 
the debt, and favoring the issue of a bank-note currency based upon com- 
mercial paper and gold, and redeemable in the same manner as the New 
England bank notes were redeemed under the Suffolk system. 

The party that would inaugurate such a system of bank notes would 
confer a benefit upon the business interests of the country—the farming 
community especially—that would redound greatly to the advantage of 
those responsible. The policy of building up and fostering the com- 
mercial, agricultural and industrial interests of the United States prom- 
ises to yield quite as substantial political capital as the opposite policy 
ef seeking to cripple the industries of the country. To make all the 
people prosperous is, in the long run, just as satisfactory as to worry 
unduly about the exceptional fortunes accumulated by the great captains 
of industry. 

One of the most vital elements in the prosperity of a country is an 
adequate system of coin and paper currency; fulfilling not alone the 
prime requirement—safety—but having that rarer attribute of perfect 
adaptability to the varying demands of seasons and of communities 
widely scattered and of greatly differing conditions. This is a problem 
less easy of solution in the United States than any of the other great 
countries of the world. Our large population, vast area and enormous 
wealth; and more than all, the conglomerate banking system,—all these 
factors tend to differentiate our currency problem from that of Great 
Britain, France, Germany and Canada. But while there are vast dif- 
ferences, there are close analogies. The banking system here is unlike 
that of any of the countries named—perhaps like that of no other coun- 
try on earth; though with its admitted faults it has many points of un- 
doubted excellence. Moreover, it was not built in a day, and it will not 
be radically changed for a long time to come, if at all. Whatever changes 
are made in the existing method of issuing bark notes will have to be 
adapted to the banks as they now are. A Government bank or the branch 
banking system does not come’ within the realm of the practicable. 

Great Britain, France and Germany are all seeking to develop their 
industries and their trade, just as the United States is doing. They are 
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our leading competitors, and if their currency system is better than 
ours—more economical and more flexible—it will give their producers 
and traders an advantage over those of the United States. This ad- 
vantage may not be very great apparently; but when the competition is 
so close as it now is in the effort to secure international trade, a slight 
difference in the facility with which loans may be procured, or in in- 
terest rates, may be sufficient to turn the scale in favor of our competi- 
tors. If there is indifference to this fact here, it is being carefully con- 
sidered by our commercial rivals. Germany and Japan may be cited as 
two nations which have thoroughly studied the importance of an efficient 
system of paper currency; and France, with her marvellous institution, 
the Bank of France, is showing to the world what a powerful stimulus 
to national power and prosperity may be afforded by skillful manage- 
ment of the banking and monetary system. Even Great Britain has had 
her traditional conservatism disturbed, and there is a growing realiza- 
tion of the fact that the Bank of England is imperfectly adapted to 
meet the enormous demands of modern finance. 

It might be very comforting if we could drift along in the old way— 
issuing more Government bonds, on one pretext or another, whenever 
more bank notes were needed—but that expedient is obsolete; and 
whether we like it or not, the question of a proper system of paper cur- 
rency is one that must be dealt with in a practical manner before very 
long. 

Mr. Corrin has collated information that will be most helpful when 
that time arrives—and it may be nearer at hand than is generally 
imagined. Trustworthy information about the currencies of other coun- 
tries is not easily accessible, and inasmuch as a great deal of educational 
work must be carried on, both among bankers and the people at large, 
before currency reform becomes a practical question, the paper by Mr. 
Corrin should be carefully studied. He has shown that in Germany 
and in Canada especially, elasticity of the currency is possible and that 
it is not incompatible with safety. 


FTER a careful survey of the currency system of several of the 
A principal commercial countries, Mr. Corrin suggests that our 
own paper circulation be modified in the following particulars: 

That the greenbacks be gradually retired; that gold certificates be made 
a legal tender, and national banks be permitted to issue notes on the 
following plan: Banks having fifty per cent. of their capital deposited 
with the Treasury in the shape of United States bonds to be permitted to 
issue circulating notes to the par of their capital; in other words, half 
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of their circulation would be secured, as now, by United States bonds, 
and one-half by the general assets of the issuing bank, and by a safety 
fund. The first fifty per cent. of circulation to be taxed one-half of 
one per cent. per annum; the next thirty-five per cent. one per cent. per 
annum, and the final fifteen per cent. of the circulation to be taxed five 
per cent. per annum. As the tax on the first half of a bank’s circulation 
under this plan would be the same as the tax now imposed on circulation 
secured by the two per cents of 1930, the banks would keep out per- 
manently at least fifty per cent. of their capital in the form of circula- 
ting notes. There would be more of a tendency to limit the issue of the 
additional thirty-five per cent., which is to be taxed one per cent. per 
annum, to seasons when the demand for accommodation was somewhat 
brisk, although the tax of one per cent. would probably not greatly cur- 
tail the issue of circulation. If this were found to be true in practice, 
then the banks, in ordinary times, would keep out circulation to the ex- 
tent of eighty-five per cent. of their capital, fifty per cent. of it being 
taxed one-half of one per cent. a year, and thirty-five per cent. at the 
rate of one per cent. The final issue to the extent of fifteen per cent. 


of capital, taxed five per cent., would constitute an emergency issue. 
Mr. Corrin has made it clear that undcr the new plan the banks 
would make a greater direct profit from issuing circulation than they do 


now. They would also profit largely by the increase in their lending 
facilities and the better service they could render to the business com- 
munity. He has also given careful attention to the matter of redemp- 
tion—the fundamental consideration to insure elasticity of the bank- 
note currency. As a means to this end he suggests that bank notes be 
redeemed through the clearing-houses, the same as checks, and that the 
national bank-note redemption agents be restored. This would provide 
for redemption at the commercial centres of the country instead of hav- 
ing the notes redeemed at the political capital of the nation. 

Were one devising a currency system de novo for the United States, 
having no greenbacks, bond-secured bank notes or depreciated silver to 
deal with, the problem would be comparatively easy. That is not the 
situation as it exists now. Mr. Corrin’s suggestions, as he says, are 
partly in the nature of a compromise, and perhaps any practicable plan 
will have to be of that character. In time we may reach the ideal of a 
currency consisting of gold coin and certificates, subsidiary silver, minor 
coins of bronze and nickel, and bank notes secured by commercial paper 
and a strong gold reserve, the notes being subject to constant and rapid 
redemption in gold, but that time is somewhat distant. Meanwhile the 
practicable should not be disdained. 

Mr. Corrin has had long experience as Deputy Comptroller of the 
Currency and as a bank officer. The facts he presents regarding the 
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paper currencies 6f the important commercial countries are worthy of 
study by every banker and business man who wishes to have an intelli- 
gent understanding of the currency question. The suggestions which he 
makes are also worthy of careful consideraticn as affording a possible 
basis of union for those who wish to see the bank-note circulation of the 
United States made a thoroughly efficient instrument in promoting the 
commerce and productive industries of the country. 


N this issue of Tue Bankers’ Macazine we publish an article entitled 

| “Cost of Handling Checking Accounts,” from the pen of Joun F. 

Witson, who for several years was assistant national bank examiner 
stationed at Chicago. 

Mr. Witson explains succinctly his plan for figuring the cost of con- 
ducting checking accounts; to use his words: “A system which shall de- 
termine the expense of handling each depositor’s account.” 

Briefly stated, it is a formula for prorating the operating expenses of 
a bank against its several customers’ accounts on a scale established by 
counting the items; it also determines the measure of profit, or if the 
account is an unprofitable one, it shows the loss. 

Unlike many other so-called “cost systems,” this plan involves no 
expense; it can be applied to any bank from the smallest in the market 
town to the largest on Broadway. It calls for no special skill, change 
of methods or extra clerical force. 


REDATORY corporations, as Mr. Bryan calls them, are doubtless 

Pp doing less for the prosperity of the country than they ought to, 

but they nevertheless have some redeeming qualities. A single 
example will suffice. 

At the time of the great disaster at San Francisco, help was needed 
in getting the people away from the doomed city to places of safety, 
In this emergency the Southern Pacific Railway ran ferry steamers con- 
tinuously, carriyng refugees from San Francisco to Oakland without 
charge. It also transported many persons free to distant points, car- 
rying about 225,000 passengers altogether, representing a service val- 
ued at over $540,000... The company also ordered by wire carluads of 
food supplies, and did effective work in finding accommodation for refu- 
gees in other cities. In fact, everything that money, organization and 
thought could do to aid in the relief work was done by this corporation, 
its expenditures of money and service exceeding $1,000,000. Of course, 
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various railway and other corporations also made heavy contributions 
toward relieving the destitute. 

There has been much serious criticism of corporations of late, most 
of it just, and some of it foolish. It is well to remember, however, 
that in trying emergencies the soulless corporation often acts pretty 
much as individuals would under like circumstances. Some of the man- 
agers of great corporations appear to perceive the truth that they do 
not lose anything by gaining a reputation for justice and humanity in 
their dealings with the public. 


OREIGN indignation over the moral obliquity of certain American 
F financial operations will perhaps be mitigated slightly by the an- 
nounced intention of one of the German insurance companies to 
deny liability for losses incurred in the San Francisco fire and earth- 
quake. The ground on which the company proposes to escape is that 
“the losses arose from an overwhelming catastrophe, due to a visita- 
tion of Providence, for indemnity against the consequences of which the 
policy never was intended to provide, and does not provide.” 

This is very much like a debtor dismissing his creditor with, “Friend, 
you're troublesome.” When the debt is a big one, it is much more com- 
fortable for the debtor to shift the responsibility upon ‘“Providence,” 
though possibly the creditors do not find that this helps them much prac- 
tically. 


NE of the questions that engaged the attention of the recent Pan- 
O American Conference was the fluctuation in the rates of exchange 
in several of the South American countries. This fluctuation 
has, in some cases, become a serious menace to prosperity, and steps 
have been taken already by several of the countries to render the value 
of the currency more stable. These measures have not in every in- 
stance proved effectual, though marked improvement has taken place 
in the currencies of most of these countries within recent years. 
As the result of a letter addressed to Secretary Root by Mr. Cuartzs 
A. Conant and Professor Jenks, prior to his departure to attend the 
conference, that body adopted a resolution providing for an investiga- 
tion of the history of the fluctuations of the rates of exchange and their 
effect on internal and foreign commerce. 
Mexico has undoubtedly prospered directly as a result of adopting 
the gold standard, and a similar experience would doubtless follow if 
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those South American countries which have not already done so would 
place their currencies on a footing with those of the great commercial 
nations of the world, either by adopting the gold standard outright or 
maintaining a fixed relation between gold and silver. 


REAT bodies, we are told, move slowly. Perhaps this may ex- 
t plain why some of the leading daily newspapers were so slow in 
realizing the absurdities of the Panama bond issue, although 
they were clearly pointed out by Tue Bankers’ MaGazine long ago. 
This Macazine was the first to declare that there was no real need of 
an issue of bonds for the purpose of building the canal, as it was first 
to criticise the present policy of perpetuating the public debt, solely for 
the reason that the dominant party lacks the political courage to meet 
the demand for a scientific reform of the bank-note currency. Should 
the Republicans persist in this course, they are liable to invite disaster. 
It is not impossible that the Democrats may yet evolve a statesman who 
will stop attacking the trust octopus long enough to pay attention to 
some of the mistakes of the party in power. 

Not only have several of the prominent daily newspapers at last 
come over to the views advanced by the MaGazine a year ago or longer, 
but the staid and conservative “Chronicle” has also seen a light. In 
its issue of August 11, discussing the Panama bond deal, it says: 


“What a strange disclosure these facts bring to light. They prove, 
in the first place, that the bond sale was not needed at all. The Panama 
Canal enterprise, we are left to assume, wants at present none of the 
proceeds of the loan. That leaves us with the only alternative that the 
money was taken out of bank reserves, already largely depleted, for no 
purpose, so far as we can see, except to devise a method for getting it 
back.” 


This describes a condition of affairs so little different from finan- 
cial jugglery that we shall leave to others the making of the distinction, 
if any there be. 


ILLS of lading continue to be a subject of controversy between 
the banks and the railroads. It is claimed by the banks that the 
railroads refuse to take precautions in issuing bills in a form that 


would practically assure their safety as collateral for bank loans. Not 
only is there great diversity in the form of the bills, and consequently in 
their value as security for loans, but the courts of some of the states have 
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rendered decisions that make it very undesirable for banks to handle 
the bills. The supreme courts of Alabama, Mississippi and North Caro- 
lina have held that banks by purchasing drafts to which bills of lading 
are attached or by advancing money on them, place themselves in the 
position of the shipper, and are therefore guarantors of the quantity and 
quality of the goods represented by the bill of lading. Other dangers 
arise from the present method of handling these bills, and the effect is 
greatly to hinder the safe and speedy marketing of the country’s 
products. 

Under the intelligent and energetic direction of Mr. Lewis E. Pirr- 
son, president of the New York National Exchange Bank, and chairman 
ef the American Bankers’ Association committee on uniform bills of lad- 
ing, much effective work is being done to enhance the safety of bills of 
lading as security for bank advances. This work is of intensely practi- 
cal interest to the banks, and likewise of great moment to the country’s 
commerce. Every lessening of the risk incident to banking transactions 
contributes to the security of banking capital and deposits and makes the 
banks more ready to grant accommodations for carrying on production 
and trade. 


HE failure of the Real Estate Trust Company of Philadelphia 
seems to be only another instance of a lack of any adequate con- 
ception of their duties on the part of the directors of the looted 

institution. If stockholders are to be held in double liability in case of 
failure, there would appear to be good reason for making directors liable 
to an unlimited extent where there is such gross neglect as there seems to 
have been in this instance. It is hardly conceivable that things could have 
come to such a pass unless there had been stupidity and wanton neglect 
on the part of those whose sworn and sacred duty it was to protect the 
great trust committed to their keeping. The plausible excuse is frequently 
heard, that directors lack the experience to make a thorough examina- 
tion of banks under their control; but since expert assistance is easily 
procurable, this excuse will no longer avail. The director who fails to 
make use of all reasonable precautions to safeguard his bank is but little 
less culpable than the dishonest officer who helps himself to its funds. 
Bank defalcations and failures will sometimes occur despite every 
known practicable precaution, which is all the more reason for censuring 
those officers or directors who fail to take at least ordinary precautions 
to prevent such disasters. There does not seem to have been any ade- 
quate supervision of the Real Estate Trust Company by anybody. Con- 
ceding that the directors were honest, they must have been pitifully igno- 
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rant, and they accepted the bogus list of loans as guilelessly as the newest 
“come-on” from the agricultural districts would accept a gold brick or 
package of “green goods” in exchange for his hard-earned dollars. The 
Banking Department politely excuses itself on the ground that it was a 
physical impossibility for the department to make as close an examina- 
tion of the institutions under its supervision as was desirable by the Com- 
missioner. As there are 1600 institutions to be examined by fifteen ex- 
aminers, this excuse is at least valid as showing the utter incapacity of 
the state examination to meet present requirements. There has been talk 
in this case about examinations by an auditor, and it has even been as- 
serted, incorrectly, we think, that examinations were made by a firm of 
accountants, whose names are not stated. It is the opinion of reputable 
professional accountants that had there been such an examination, Mr. 
Hlippte’s financial career would have been checked long ago. 

The great majority of bank officers are honest and do not need 
watching, and they will therefore welcome the most rigid scrutiny of 
their acts. Occasionally a thief gets into the bank by the front deor; 
and for the protection of shareholders and depositors directors should 
keep a sharp watch to see that no one answering this description is al- 
lowed to carry on his operations very long without the certainty of being 
discovered. 


R. BRYAN’S return to the United States from his foreign tour 
M was signalized by an elaborate presentation of his latest politi- 
cal views. Inasmuch as he is likely to be the Democratic candi- 
date for President, and may be elected to that office, what he had to say 
in his New York speech must be regarded as of considerable inmportance. 
It would probably be a mere expression of political prejudice to de- 
clare that Mr. Bryan has made no advancement in his attitude toward 
public questions since his memorable and stirring campaigns for the Presi- 
dency. Time, travel and study have added weight to his opinions. For his 
political opponents not to realize this would be to underestimate the 
strength of their antagonist. It must be admitted that even when speak- 
ing of the corporations, Mr. Bryan uses more moderate language than 
might have been expected, considering some of his past utterances. He 
acknowledges that most of the corporations are engaged in legitimate 
business, and having nothing to fear from partisan attack, there is no 
reason why they should be coerced into making political contributions. 
Mr. Bryan’s plea for international peace was impressive. He very 
justly declared that it was making a bad use of navies to employ them 
in collecting debts for individuals. 
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His views on national questions have not changed much, though he 
concedes that free silver coinage is no longer an issue. The unprece- 
dented and unexpected production of gold, he says, has satisfied the 
bimetallists by furnishing a larger volume of metallic money. 

Mr. Bryan opposes socialism, but comes out in favor of government 
ownership of railroads. As the control of all lines would probably lead 
to centralization, he would have the Federal Government acquire and 
operate only the trunk lines, leaving to the states those lines that did not 
traverse more than a single state. 

Although many people are claiming that Mr. Bryan is less radical 
in his views than formerly, this is certainly a most radical proposal. It 
is indisputable that vast numbers of his party will follow their leader in 
declaring for government ownership of the principal lines of railways. 

That serious abuses have developed under the present system of rail- 
way ownership and management cannot be gainsaid. But these abuses 
are in a fair way of being lessened or removed altogether, by government 
regulation, and it is not improbable that the present method of control 
may prove so satisfactory that the people will be reluctant to make a 
change so radical as government ownership would be. Besides, even 
were government ownership an accomplished fact, greater abuses might 
spring up than any which now exist. 

Mr. Bryan did not state just how the Government is to acquire the 
railroads under his plan. To carry out the scheme would involve an ex- 
penditure of some $5,000,000,000 or $10,000,000,000—perhaps more. 
This is a very large sum, even for so rich a country as the United States. 
To add such a stupendous sum to the public debt, either in the shape of 
interest-bearing bonds or Treasury notes, would be rather a large under- 
taking; and though the people seem to be gradually adopting the view 
that a public debt is a public blessing, they would probably balk at so 
large a dose of this form of bliss. Seeing that the Government would 
have to buy the railroads, and pay for them, the problem raised by Mr. 
Bryan’s proposal is found to be a difficult one. Confiscation or “benevo- 
lent assimilation” cannot be resorted to in this case. Considering the 
matter in all its aspects, we must conclude that the railways of the coun- 
try will continue to be owned and operated for some time as they now 
are, subject to government regulation. 

Mr. Bryan still believes in the beneficence of an income tax and the 
iniquity of the trusts. The fact that he was wrong on the silver ques- 
tion does not chill the ardor of his denunciation of ‘“monopolists and plu- 
tocrats.” Here he is on sure ground, for nobody, he says, will openly 
defend a monopoly. There can be no doubt that among his party an- 
tagonists will be found many who will rub their hands in glee every time 
he hits the trusts and monopolists. 
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As the leader of one of the great political parties of the country, and 
enjoying immense personal popularity, Mr. Bryan is destined to exer- 
cise an important influence in shaping public opinion on questions of the 
day. Unfortunately, some of his proposals are not of a character to 
reassure the legitimate business interests of the country. 





INTERNATIONAL BANKING ARRANGEMENT. 


N a recent issue of “Tue Bankers’ Magazine,” of London, W. R. 
Lawson has the following to say regarding a new arrangement in 
regard to international banking: 


“Quite recently a new international development has taken place, 
which calls for vigilant attention on the part of London bankers. A 
three-cornered combination has been formed by Mr. J. P. Morgan which 
will link New York, Berlin and Montreal together in a triangular chain. 
The Sovereign Bank of Canada, which recently came under Mr. 
Morgan’s control, will be the Canadian end of the chain, Mr. Morgan 
himself will be at the New York end, and the Dresdner Bank will be 
the German end. Though Paris is not specially mentioned in the 
combination. the Morgan firm there will no doubt co-operate with 


it. As a machinery for the creation and distribution of international 
paper this will be one of the most remarkable fruits of Mr. Morgan’s 
fertile brain. It is the more significant as it is certain to find a good many 
imitators. The Germans themselves are already working in the same 
field. As already mentioned, two Berlin banks have absorbed well known 
private banking firms in New York and conveyed them practically into 
American agencies.” 


LOSSES IN LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE VALUES. 


T was recently stated in the British Parliament that the depreciation 
in the aggregate value on the London Stock Exchange of trust secu- 
rities, government stock, South African mining, railway and other 

shares, as compared with their value previous to the Boer war, was esti- 
mated to reach $3,893,200,000, and the government was asked to take 
some measures to protect bona fide owners and investors from the con- 
tinuance of those forced liquidations alleged to be brought on by stock 
gambling. Mr. Asquith, chancellor of the exchequer, in replying, stated 
that there had been a large depreciation in the value of such securities, 
and that many different causes had contributed to bring them about, but 
that he would not like to commit himself to the opinion that it had been 
due in the main to international gambling. In any case, he knew of no 
means by which the government could control such transactions. 





PAPER CURRENCY ISSUES OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
FRANCE, GERMANY, CANADA AND 
THE UNITED STATES. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO CURRENCY REFORM. 
By GEO. M. COFFIN, 
Formerly Deputy Comptroller of the Currency; Vice-President Phenix National Bank, New York City. 


HE violent fluctuations in the interest rate on call loans in New 
T York city in the closing months of 1905 started an agitation of 
the question of currency reform which has caused wide discussion 
of the matter. As the defects of our currency system are generally ad- 
mitted by all thoughtful people, it is hoped that this agitation and dis- 
cussion will result, sooner or Jater, in effective Congressional legislation. 
No consideration of the subject will avail much which does not take 
into account the methods and experience of other commercial nations; 
so a brief synopsis and outline of the paper currency systems of Great 
Britain, France, Germany and Canada have been prepared for compari- 
son with that of the United States. These countries have been selected 
because their location and mutual interests bring them into close business 
relations with each other, and their systems exhibit the contrasts necessary 
for comparison and study. 

In order to present the matter in such compact form as to invite the 
attention of the busy banker or business man only such facts and figures 
are given as relate to the safety and elasticity of the various paper issues, 
as these are the two cardinal essentials of a good paper currency. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


All paper currency in the United Kingdom is issued by the Bank of 
England, and the joint stock and private banks of England, Wales, Scot- 
lund and Ireland. No paper currency is issued by the British Govern- 
ment. Prior to 1844 banks in the United Kingdom were not limited by 
law in their note issues, but in 1844 the English Bank Act was passed 
and its provisions were extended to Scotland in 1845. This act limited 
the volume of circulating notes uncovered by coin to be issued by the 
Bank of England and by the joint stock and private banks of the United 
Kingdom to certain amounts fixed by law, beyond which limit they could 
not be issued unless represented or “covered” by an equal amount of gold 
and silver coin held by the issuing bank, of which not over one-fifth part 
should be silver coin. The banks and bankers in England (except the 
Bank of England) were not allowed to exceed their fixed limits under 
any circumstances. 

The following table from the London “Bankers’ Magazine” shows at 
a glance the present “fixed” issues of all the banks in the United King- 
dom: 
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AMOUNTS AUTHORIZED BY THE ACTS OF 1844 AND 1845. 


England—Bank of England £14,000,000 
Add increase in authorized amount of Bank of 
Tingland 4,450,000 
—__——_——- £18,450,000 
England—207 private banks 5,153,417 
72 joint stock banks 3,478,230 
Scotland— 19 joint stock banks 3,087,209 
Ireland— 6 joint stock banks 6,354,494 


Total £ 36,523,350 
Deduct Lapsed Issues—— 
Eingland—189 private banks £4,624,515 
54 joint stock banks 2,378,000 
Scotland— 2 joint stock banks 410,859 7,413,374 


£ 29,109,186 


Deducting the increase of Bank of England issues against secnrities— 
£4,450,000—from the lapsed issues of other banks—£7,413,374—it is 
seen that there has been a decrease in volume of uncovered currency in 
the United Kingdom of some £2,964,000 since 1845. 

The next table shows for the Scotch, Irish and English banks and 
bankers, the fixed or authorized circulation, actual average circulation, 
gold and silver coin held, ete., for four weeks ended June 30, 1906: 


— Actual Circulation— Gold and Above 

Authorized £5and Silver or Below 
Circulation. Upwards. Under £5, Totals. Coin Held. Fixed Issues’ 
Scotch banks ...£2,676,350 2,345,847 5,270,867 7,616,714 6,212,389 +4,940,364 
Trish banks .... 6,354,494 3,766,424 2,357,695 6,214,119 3,011,979 — 140,375 
English banks... 1,628,342 583,830 ......... 1,044,512 


The Bank of England was divided into two distinct departments, the 
Banking Department and the Issue Department, and all circulating notes 
were to be issued by the latter. In 1844 the Bank was allowed to issue 
notes to the amount of £14,000,000 against a debt of the British Govern- 
ment of some £11,000,000 and against other securities. And this 
£14,000,000 issue has been increased since 1844 by £4,450,000 issued 
against securities, and represents two-thirds of the issues of other banks 
and bankers which have lapsed since 1844 and under the law passed to 
the Bank. 

Beyond this limit of £18,450,000 issued against securities, notes could 
be issued only against gold coin or bullion, pound for pound held by the 
Bank, which was required to issue notes for gold bullion at the rate of 
£3 17s. 9d. per ounce standard, when this was demanded. 

Bank of England notes are legal tender for debts in England and 
Wales except at offices of the Bank. Its notes issued against securities 
are somewhat like our national bank notes except that the Bank, not the 
Government, holds the securities, and its issues against gold are equiva- 
lent to gold certificates. No note is issued for less than £5 by the Bank, 
though the Scotch and Irish banks issue notes as small as £1. 
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The following is a statement of the assets and liabilities of the Bank 
of England for the week ending July 18, 1906: 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Assets. Liabilities. 


Government debt .......£11,015,100 Notes issued £ 54,366,185 
Other securities ........ 7,434,900 
Gold coin and bullion... 35,916,185 


£ 54,366,185 £ 54,366,185 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Assets. Liabilities. 


Government securities ..£15,977,133 Capital paid in £14,553,000 
Other securities ........ 28,796,208 Rest (Surplus) ......... 3,478,485 
Notes (Bank of England) 24,458,630 Public deposits ......... 9,044,279 
Gold and silver coin.... 1,415,807 Other deposits 43,498,242 

Seven day and other bills 73,772 


70,647,778 £ 70,647,778 


The banking department holds in its cash notes issued by the issue 
department against gold, so the amount of the bank’s notes outstanding 
is the difference between the total issued and those held by the banking 
department in its cash. 

The following table shows the assets and liabilities of all banks and 
bankers doing business in the United Kingdom on December 31, 1905, 
compiled from figures given in “The Economist,” London: 


Colonial 
EXPRESSED IN THOUSANDS England, and Foreign 
OF POUNDS STERLING. Wales and Banks with 
(000’s OMITTED.) Isle of Man. Scotland, Ireland. London Offices. Totals, 
Number of Banks 74 11 9 59 153 
Number of Branches.. 4,589 1,159 627 3,385 9,760 


ASSETS—— 


Cash, money at call 

and short notice ..£215,484 £23,936 £10,396 £151,248 £401,064 
Government securities. 97,635 11,344 9,085 12,478 130,542 
Other bonds, securities, 

ete. 20,052 9,875 54,004 159,927 
Loans and discounts.. 456,431 68,713 41,567 634,556 1,201,267 
Other assets 47,076 8,215 26,377 82,710 


Totals £132,260 £878,663 £1,975,510 


LIABILITIES—— 


Capital paid up £67,209 £9,316 £7,309 £108,945 £192,779 
Reserve (Surplus) ... 36,919 7,930 4,010 39,708 88,567 
Undivided profits ..... 4,134 1,144 479 10,603 16,360 
Circulation 7,545 5,965 16,796 60,255 

Deposits and current 
accounts 100,642 53,556 561,639 1,426,246 
5,683 140,972 193,303 


£132,260 £878,663 £1,975,510 
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The elasticity of the British currency is entirely within the limits of 
the “fixed” issues of uncovered currency, for all notes issued beyond this 
limit must be covered by coin in bank, pound for pound. And this 
elasticity is confined chiefly to the Scotch and Irish banks, as will be seen 
by the following table furnished by the courtesy of Robt. Blyth, Esq.. 
General Manager of the Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd., showing the 
movements of British note circulation monthly for fifteen months ending 


July 7, 1906: 


MONTHLY STATISTICS, BRITISH NOTE CIRCULATION. 


Date. England. Ireland. Scotland, Totals. 
. fee £ 29,537,621 £6,453,059 £7,005,585 £ 42,996,265 
: eee 29,762,691 6,891,536 7,414,048 44,068,275 
el eee 30,271,953 6,156,767 7,568,340 43,997,060 


eee 30,554,400 6,051,051 7,434,260 44,039,711 
a ae a: 29,949,972 5,946,030 7,244,100 43,140,102 
a en TE... eee 29,889,494 6,038,774 7,450,592 43,378,860 
Bee, GBs ow cnccces 29,595,159 6,734,647 7,534,140 43,863,946 
Dee. 2, ISO... ccc 29,274,707 6,943,961 7,972,327 44,190,995 
Se eer 29,893,346 6,536,959 7,959,311 44,389,616 
i ee Se 28,895,008 6,193,339 7,462,835 42,551,182 
ee 28,670,264 6,163,832 6,964,102 41,798,198 
a eee 29,317,878 6,170,337 6,906,103 42,394,318 
a eee 29,447,524 6,279,175 7,052,983 42,779,682 
PERG 2, TOG... cssvece 29,390,255 6,310,243 8,091,692 43,792,190 
WE 9S, Tees cecesnxcs 30.208,797 6,124,119 7,616,714 43,949,630 


It will be seen that with both the Scotch and Irish circulation the 
expansion and contraction represented about seventeen per cent. of the 
lowest amount, a ratio which if applied to national bank currency now 
would represent an expansion and contraction of nearly $90,000,000. 


BENEFITs OF AN Evastic CvurRRENCY. 


All writers agree that the elasticity of the currency of Scotland and 
Ireland has been a most potent factor in building up the agricultural and 
manufacturing interests of these countries. In Ireland these interests 
are still well served within the limits of the fixed issues, for though the 
country has increased in wealth the population has greatly decreased by 
emigration in the past sixty years. In Scotland this elastic currency has 
been the chief factor for granting “cash credits.” A Scotch farmer or 
manufacturer desiring a loan up to $1,000, upon giving his obligation to 
his bank, endorsed or guaranteed by two sureties or “cautioners,” is al- 
lowed to draw upon the bank for this amount as he needs it, paying in- 
terest only on the amount actually used, with the privilege of reducing 
his indebtedness at any time by repayments or deposits on account. The 
payments on these credits are made chiefly in bank notes which find their 
way back to the bank afterwards in the form of deposits, or through the 
exchanges. Jreland being an agricultural country the note circulation is 
highest in December and January and lowest in August and September 
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just before the harvesting of the crops and the marketing of cattle. 
Scotch circulation is usually lowest about March, higher in July, lower in 
September and highest in December and January following the quar- 
terly and semi-annual movements of trade and the crops. English and 
Scotch bank notes are payable only at the issuing bank’s head office, ex- 
cept Bank of England notes issued from its branches, which are payable 
either at the branch where issued or in London. Irish bank notes are 
payable at any place where issued. 


How Exasticiry ts SECURED. 


The factor contributing most to the elasticity of Scotch bank notes is 
the practice of the banks to exchange their notes daily in the same way 
that checks are exchanged through a clearing-house, and this is done by 
no requirement of law but by the voluntary action of the banks. This is 
accomplished through what is known as a “note exchange” as dis- 
tinguished from a clearing-house, which deals with checks in the same 
way. The chief exchanges are at Edinburgh and Glasgow with others 
of importance at other cities, but “country exchanges” are found 
wherever there are two or more banks. 

The result of this is to make the notes easily redeemable by the issuing 
bank or one of its branches, and this movement is assisted by the provision 
of law that no Scotch bank must issue notes of another Scotch bank. 
This compels the return of notes through the note exchanges to the issu- 
ing bank, by whom alone it may be reissued. 

On the other hand, the rigidity of the Bank of England’s currency, 
covered either by securities or gold, has in the course of sixty years 
proved utterly unequal to the emergency of financial panics, and three 
times, in 1847, 1857 and 1866, the Bank has been saved from failure 
and financial stringency has been promptly relieved only by suspension 
of the law and the actual or proposed issue of uncovered currency, and 
the making of loans at rates as high as ten per cent., by use of the addi- 
tional notes issued. 

This shows very strikingly the efficiency of an emergency uncovered 
currency. 

The Bank of England holds the reserve funds of all other banks in 
the United Kingdom, and to protect its own stock of gold resorts to the 
expedient of raising its rate of interest on loans when it is losing gold, 
and lowering the rate when its stock increases. 

At times when the outside market rate for call loans is lower than the 
Bank rate the Bank becomes a borrower in the open market for consid- 
erable sums in order to absorb redundant funds. 

The Bank rate of interest is the basis for the rate on loans by all the 
other banks and is also the basis for the rate of interest paid on deposits 
by these banks. For instance, the Scotch banks pay on deposits a rate 
of interest 114 per cent. below the Bank rate, 24% per cent. when the 
Bank rate is 4, 114 when it is 3 and so on. 
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While the liability of the shareholders of all British banks to pay the 
general creditors in case of failure is limited to the amount of capital 
subscribed by them, their liability to the noteholders is limited only by the 
amount of notes outstanding, which must be paid in full and apart from 
any contribution the shareholders may be compelled to make towards 
payments of the general creditors. While the “capital paid up” of banks 
in the United Kingdom on December 31, 1905, amounted to £79,440,343 
the “total capital liability” of shareholders “callable and reserved” in 
case of failure, amounted to the additional sum of £206,533,753. So that 
instead of an additional shareholders’ liability equal to the capital paid 
in, as in the United States and Canada, the additional liability of 
British shareholders is on the average two and a half times the capital 
actually paid in. 

As to taxation, while the Bank of England is not taxed on its note 
issue as such, it pays instead to the Government an annual tax of £180,000 
for all its banking privileges. The other banks in England pay a tax 
annually on their notes of seven shillings per £100 (about thirty-five cents 
per $100) and the Scotch and Irish banks pay eight shillings four pence 
per £100 (about forty cents per $100). The per capita circulation of 
the United Kingdom in 1904 was $17.58, of which $12.26 was gold, $2.61 
silver and $2.71 uncovered paper. This circulation is largely supple- 
mented by checks and like instruments of credit, which are extensively 
used. 

FRANCE. 


In France all paper currency is issued by the Bank of France. No 
paper currency is issued by the Government or by any other bank. This 
exclusive privilege of issuing notes was granted the Bank in 1848, and 
in 1849 the limit of issue was fixed at 525,000,000 francs. But with the 
commercial growth of France and the increasing accumulation of the 
country’s stock of gold, the bulk of which is held by the Bank, this limit 
has been advanced from time to time and this year (1906) was 
extended to 5,800,000,000 francs. As the Bank is the fiscal agent of 
the French Government, it assumes many functions performed by our 
United States Treasury. 

The following is a statement of the assets and liabilities of the Bank 
of France on May 31, 1906, expressed in millions of francs: 


THE BANK OF FRANCE. 
Assets. Liabilities. 


Dn 2s nee andenem iene 2,941 Capital paid in 
Silver Surplus and profits 
Circulation 

Loans and discounts Public deposits 
Other securities Other deposits 
Banking houses and real Sundries 

estate 
Sundries 
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It wil) be seen that the Bank’s chief function is the issue of notes, 
which amounted to 4,772 million francs, while it held public and private 
deposits amounting to only 839 million francs. Against these liabilities 
it held 4,004 million francs in gold and silver, of which 2,941 millions 
were gold and 1,063 millions were silver coin. Only about 1,626 million 
francs were invested in loans and discounts, but one peculiarity of this 
branch of its business is the discounting of paper for very small amounts, 
the Bank since 1897 being required by law to discount bills as small in 
amount as five francs, or about one American dollar. In 1900 the Bank 
discounted 2,328,200 bills below two dollars. 

The main profit of the Bank is derived from what is termed its “pro- 
ductive” circulation, consisting of the excess of notes issued over coin 
held plus the amount of its deposits. 

For example on May 31, 1906: 


Notes in circulation were 4,772 millions 
Less cash on hand “ 


Uncovered circulation 
Deposit accounts 


Productive circulation 


On this “productive” circulation the Bank pays the Government an 
annual tax of one-half a franc (fifty centimes) per 1,000 francs, and on 
the remainder of the circulation one-fifth of a france (twenty centimes) 
per 1,000 francs of circulation. In 1902 the tax averaged 2714 centimes 
per 1,000 francs on the whole circulation. 

Elasticity is all in the direction of expansion, for with the commercial 
growth of France the note issues have steadily increased with the in- 
crease of the stock of coin from 2,300 million francs in 1880 to nearly 
4,800 millions in 1906. 

The notes are redeemable in coin at the Bank or any of its branches, 
three-fourths of the coin held being gold. The coin on hand May 831, 
1906, represented eighty-four per cent. of the circulation issued, or 
seventy-one per cent. of circulation and deposits taken together. 

The per capita circulation of France in 1904 of all kinds of money 
was $37.13, of which $23.75 was gold, $10.54 was silver, and only $2.84 
uncovered paper. As checks are not extensively used in France, a much 
larger percentage of gold, silver and bank notes for making exchanges is 
required than in some other countries. 


GERMANY. 


In Germany paper currency is issued both by the Government and by 
the banks. The paper currency issued by the Government is “Imperial 
paper money.” It consists of notes to the amount of about 120,000,000 
marks, issued against an equal amount of coin held in reserve by the 
Government. (A mark is about twenty-three cents.) 
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Each bank issuing currency is permitted to issue notes free of taxation 
to the amount of its cash on hand, plus a certain amount fixed by law in 
each case. Against all notes issued the issuing bank must hold a cash 
reserve of 33 1-3 per cent., consisting of gold in any form, current Ger- 
man coins, Imperial paper money, and notes of other German banks, 
and the remaining 66 2-3 per cent. must be represented by bills of ex- 
change having not over three months to run. 

The limits fixed for each issuing bank are as follows: 

Marks. 
Reichsbank (Imperia] Bank) 470,000,000 
Bavarian Bank 32,000,000 
Saxon Bank 16,771,000 
Wurtemberg Bank 10,000,000 
Baden Bank 10,000,000 

2,829,000 


541,660,000 


Beyond this limit each bank is allowed to issue an unlimited amount 
covered by the required coin and bills of exchange, but subject to a tax of 
five per cent. per annum, which absorbs all the profits, as the rate of inter- 
est on loans (which can represent only two-thirds of these additional is- 
sues) rarely exceeds five per cent. 

The bulk of paper currency is issued by the Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many, of which the following is a statement of assets and liabilities on 
December 31, 1905, expressed in thousands of pounds sterling (000s 
being omitted), twenty marks reckoned to the pound: 


IMPERIAL BANK OF GERMANY. 


Assets. Liabilities. 
Cash in bank Capital stock 
Loans and discounts Surplus (or reserve) and 
Securities undivided profits 
Sundry assets ; Circulating notes outstand- 
ing 


Sundry liabilities 


£129,471 Total 


ELAsTICITY OF THE GERMAN CIRCULATION. 


The elasticity of the currency under the German Bank Act is shown 
by the following table, giving for the years 1901-’02-’03-’04, the highest 
and lowest amounts in each year of the circulation issued in excess of its 
fixed limits, and taxed at the rate of five per cent. per annum: 

Highest Excess. Lowest Excess. 
Marks. Marks. 
108,600,000 16,300,000 
231,600,000 76,500,000 


274,900,000 27,000,000 
1904... nocccccccccccccces cocee 305,000,000 16,200,000 


The excess in each year is greatest usually about January 1, July 1 
and October 1, at which periods of the year it is customary to settle mer- 
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cantile accounts, rents, dividends, salaries, interest on mortgages and the 
like. 

The cash in bank held by the Imperial Bank represents seventy-seven 
per cent. of circulation outstanding on December 31, 1905, and fifty-four 
per cent. of circulation and deposits taken together. 

The per capita money in circulation in Germany in 1904 was $22.46, 
of which $15.72 was gold, $3.73 silver and $3.01 uncovered paper. 


CANADA. 


In the Dominion of Canada paper currency is issued both by the Gov- 
ernment and by the banks. 

The Government notes are called “Dominion” notes and are repre- 
sented chiefly by gold and partly by Government bonds held by the 
Government for their security and redemption. The law requires that 
against an issue of these notes up to the limit of $30,000,000 the Gov- 
ernment must hold a reserve fund equal at least to twenty-five per cent. 
of the issue either in gold or securities guaranteed by the British Govern- 
ment, and against any notes issued beyond the $30,000,000 limit an 
amount in gold equal to the excess. The law requires each bank to hold 
not less than forty per cent. of its cash in Dominion notes. On June 
30, 1906, the amount of these notes outstanding was $49,941,427, re- 
quiring a legal reserve in gold and securities of about $27,500,000, but 
the Government actually held $36,961,231, of which all was gold except 
$1,946,666 in securities. About $15,000,000 of these Dominion notes 
were of less denomination than $5, forming the money for small change 
in circulation, while about $35,000,000 were of large denominations, held 
chiefly by the banks and used by them in making clearing-house settle- 
ments. 

The other paper currency consists of notes issued by thirty-four Cana- 
dian banks and their branches, and following is a table of their assets 
and liabilities on June 30, 1906: 


CANADIAN BANKS. 


Assets, Liabilities. 
Specie $20,108,117 Capital paid in $91,074,505 
Dominion notes 37,609,454 Reserve funds 63,755,287 
—_———- $57,717,571 Notes in circulation..... 69,366,505 
Bank circulation redemp- Deposits 598,567,880 
tion fund 3,506,267 Due to other banks and 
Notes of and checks of bankers 14,784,294 
other banks 25,499,128 Other liabilities 24,053,675 
Due from other banks 
and bankers in Canada, 
Great Britain and for- 
eign countries 32,672,179 
Securities 70,999,998 
Loans and discounts.... 648,275,195 
Banking premises 
real estate 13,740,307 
Other assets 9,191,501 


$861,602,146 $861,602,146 
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The notes of Canadian banks are of the denomination of $5 and 
multiples of $5. The limit of issue is the paid-up capital of the issuing 
bank, and the penalty for overissue is a heavy fine, ranging from $1,000 
to $100,000. The notes are redeemable at any office, branch or agency 
of the isuing bank, and also at redemption agencies in the cities of Hali- 
fax, St. John, Charlottetown, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Victoria and 
such other places as may be designated by the Government. In case of 
failure the notes are a first lien upon the assets of the issuing bank (in- 
cluding shareholders’ double liability), and the notes bear interest at five 
per cent. from the time of a bank’s suspension until provision is made 
for their redemption. Each bank is required to contribute to “the bank 
circulation redemption fund” an amount equal to five per cent. of its an- 
nual average circulation, which fund is held by the Government and bears 
interest at three per cent. per annum. This fund is intended solely for 
the payment of the notes of any failed bank, with interest. In case the 
amount so used exceeds the amount (with interest) contributed by the 
failed bank, the other banks are required to reimburse the fund pro rata 
for such excess, but not for an amount exceeding one per cent. of each 
bank’s circulation in one year. Any amount recovered from the failed 
bank’s assets by the Government under the first lien is distributed pro 
rata to the banks making good the excess of the fund used. When a 
bank liquidates, or fails, if it pays its notes in full, with interest, the 
Government pays back to the agent of the liquidated or failed bank the 
amount contributed to the fund by such bank or so much as it thinks 
expedient. 

This fund was established in 1891, but so far has never been re- 
sorted to for redeeming the notes of any failed bank. 


Exasticiry oF THE CANADIAN BanK-NoTe CircuLaTION. 


The following table shows the high and low amounts of Canadian 
bank currency outstanding at various month in the years 1903, ’04 and 705. 


1903. 1904. 1905. 


January $55,040,987 $56,973,274 $57,759,897 

58,283,484 59,760,119 58,693,519 
May 56,949,119 57,857,174 58,116,272 
October 70,480,613 72,226,306 76,888,440 


With the lowest amount in each year as a basis it is seen that the annual 
expansion and contraction averages about thirty per cent. Applying this 
ratio to national bank currency outstanding—some $520,000,000—we 
would have an annual expansion and contraction of about $165,000,000. 

The greatest expansion of Canadian bank currency is between July 
and October of each year, and the greatest contraction between October 
and January, and follows the movements of harvesting, moving and 
marketing the great grain crops and the needs of industries dependent 
on them. 
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This elasticity, which for years has followed such uniform cycles, 
is due chiefly to the ready redeemability of the notes, which, like the 
Scottish bank notes, are exchanged daily by the banks throughout Canada 
just as checks are exchanged through the clearing-houses. No law has 
required this, which is purely a voluntary arrangement on the part of 
the banks. The effort of each bank and each of its branches is to pay 
out and keep out its own notes and to send in the notes of its competitors 
for redemption, and the result achieved has been elasticity of the cur- 
rency, as no bank will pay out its own notes when it knows they will 
immediately come back for redemption. 

The per capita circulation of Canada at the end of 1904 was $21.43, of 
which $9.05 was gold, $1.16 silver and $11.22 uncovered paper. 

The cash held by the Canadian banks on June 30, 1906, represented 
eighty-three per cent. of the circulation and nine per cent. of circulation 
and deposits taken together. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


In the United States paper currency is issued both by the Govern- 
ment and by the national banks. No bank created by authority of any 
State is allowed to issue currency. The Government paper currency 
consists of gold certificates, silver certificates, United States notes, or 
“greenbacks,” and Treasury notes (Act July 14, 1890). The gold and 


silver certificates are issued against gold and silver coin respectively, dol- 
lar for dollar, held by the Government, and are redeemable in gold coin 
or silver dollars, respectively, on presentation at the United States 
Treasury. 

On July 1, 1906, there had been issued $559,777,869 gold certificates 
representing an equal amount of gold coin, and $477,473,000 silver certifi- 
cates representing an equal amount in silver dollar pieces, both held by 
the Government. The amount of United States notes outstanding is 
$346,681,016, fixed at that amount by law in 1878. These notes are 
redeemable in gold at the United States Treasury, which holds a gold 
reserve fund of $150,000,000 for this purpose. This leaves about $197,- 
000,000 of the notes uncovered by coin or securities. 

There were also outstanding on July 1, 1906, notes to the amount of 
$7,386,000 known as Treasury notes, issued uider the Act of July 14, 
1890, for purchase of silver bullion. These notes had been issued up 
to the amount of $155,931,002 in November, 1893, when the act was 
repealed. The silver bullion has all been coined into silver dollars, rep- 
resented now mostly by silver certificates, except $7,386,000 held against 
the Treasury notes still outstanding, the remainder of the notes having 
been cancelled and retired, silver certificates chiefly taking their place. 
The paper currency issued by the national banks is called national bank 
currency, the smallest denomination being $5. 

Following is a condensed statement of the assets and liabilities of 
6,053 national banks in existence on June 18, 1906: 
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NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Assets. Liabilities. 


Loans and discounts. ..$4,206,890,078 Capital stock paid in.. $826,129,785 
Overdrafts 30,034,557 Surplus fund (reserve) 448,858,491 
U. S. bonds for circu- Undivided profits 216,304,875 
lation 516,871,650 Circulating notes out- 
U. S. bonds for U. S. standing 510,860,726 
deposits 66,534,380 Due to banks and bank- 
Other bonds for 1,545,267,481 
posits 27,455,331 Individual deposits .... 4,055,873,636 
U. S. bonds on hand.. 8,158,300 U. S. deposits 89,909,994 
Premium on U.S. bonds 13,172,695 Bills payable and redis- 
Other securities 651,171,903 counts 79,429,421 
Banking houses Other liabilities ....... 11,593,724 
other rea] estate.... 163,096,618 
Bills of other national 
banks 38,283,223 
Due from banks and 
bankers 1,045,602,978 
Exchanges for clearing- 
house, checks and 
cash items 344,591,437 
Cash in bank 653,226,817 
Five per cent. redemp- 
tion fund with United 
States Treasurer .... 25,247,288 
Due from United States 
Treasurer 3,890,858 


$7,784,228,113 $7,784,228,113 


Each bank is allowed to issue currency up to the limit of its capital 
stock paid in, but before doing so must deposit United States bonds with 
the United States Treasury at Washington as security for the circulation, 
dollar for dollar. Each bank with a capital up to $150,000 must deposit 
bonds with par value equal to twenty-five per cent. of its capital paid in, 
and banks having more than $150,000 capital must deposit at least 
$50,000 bonds. The issue of circulation is not obligatory, but all except a 
few banks issue this. 

In case a bank fails the Government redeems its notes from the pro- 
ceeds of its bonds, which are sold, but in case the bonds should ever be 
deficient in value, the law gives the Government a paramount lien on the 
asests for the amount of any such deficiency, which so far has never 
occurred. This lien, of course, includes the double liability of share- 
holders provided by law. The notes are redeemable at the office of the 
issuing bank and also at the United States Treasury at Washington, 
where every bank is required to maintain a fund equal to five per cent. of 
its circulation for the current redemption of its notes. Whenever the 
fund is depleted the bank is called upon to reimburse the fund for the 
amount used in redemption. 

The law provides that all national bank currency worn, defaced, 
mutilated or otherwise unfit for circulation, shall when received by any 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States or by any national bank 
which is a designated depository of the United States, be forwarded 
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to the Treasury at Washington for redemption. When redeemed at 
the Treasury, such of the notes as are fit for further circulation are 
returned to the issuing bank usually by express, and those worn, muti- 
lated or otherwise unfit are destroyed and replaced by new currency 
for an equal amount sent to the bank. All currency is printed and 
furnished by the Government, which keeps a reserve supply on hand to 
replace destructions. The cost of assorting, counting, destroying and 
transporting currency redeemed is assessed pro rata annually on the 
banks, and this cost for the year ended June 30, 1905, amounted to about 
eighty-one cents per $1,000. 

The cost of redeeming the notes of State banks in New England by 
the Suffolk Bank of Boston, Mass., (which performed this service before 
the organization of the national bank system) was only ten cents per 
$1,000 in the year 1858, when it redeemed $400,000,000 at a cost of 
$40,000. 

National bank notes are not exchanged through clearing houses, as 
are the Scotch and Canadian bank notes. In case a bank wishes to with- 
draw or retire a part or all of its circulation it deposits lawful money 
with the United States Treasury, which thereupon releases the bond secu- 
rity to the bank and assumes the liability for redemption when the notes 
are presented. The law does not permit the deposit of more than 
$2,000,000 of lawful money in any one month for withdrawing circula- 
tion, so with a present circulation of $520,000,000 outstanding against 
bonds, the utmost contraction possible in a year is but $36,000,000, or 
about seven per cent. Instead of contracting this currency has steadily 
expanded, especially since 1900, when the law provided for refunding 
United States bonds bearing interest at three per cent. and over into two 
per cent. bonds, with thirty years to run to maturity. 

The tax on circulation prior to 1900 was one per cent. per annum, 
and the circulation was limited to ninety per cent. of the par of bonds 
deposited, but in 1900 banks were allowed circulation up to par of bonds, 
and the tax on that secured by two per cent. bonds was reduced from 
ene per cent. to one-half of one per cent. per annum. As a result, out 
of some $520,000,000 bonds now held for circulation about $500,000,000 
are two per cent. bonds. 

The profit from issuing circulation against two per cent. bonds matur- 
ing in 1930, costing 104, with money worth five per cent., is about 1.151 
per cent. more than if the cost of bonds were invested at five per cent., 
and is computed as follows on $100,000 circulation: 

RECEIPTS. 


Interest on $100,000 2 per cent. 1930 bonds 
Interest on $190,000 circulation issued at 5 per cent 


Total receipts 


DEDUCTIONS. 
Tax on $100,000 circulation at one-half of one per cent 
Sinking fund to extinguish premium 
I I ise s opine om Sis ee emew ans eineedene 


Net receipts 
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Interest on $104,000 (cost of bonds) invested at five per cent..... 5,200 


Profit in favor of circulation (1.151 per cent.)................ $1,151 


The per capita circulation of the United States in 1904 was $31.41, of 
which $16.83 was gold, $8.30 silver and $6.78 uncovered paper. 

As national bank circulation is covered dollar for dollar by bonds 
held as security, no percentage of cash held by the banks is figured on 
circulation alone, but on June 18, 1906, this cash was thirteen per cent. 
of deposits and circulation taken together. 


Summary or Currency ConpiTions in Great Britain, Canapa, GER- 
MANY, THE UNITED STATES AND FRANCE. 


The foregoing brief synopses showing the kinds of paper currency 
issued by five leading commercial countries of the world, and the cir- 
cumstances under which they are issued, ought to be helpful in suggest- 
ing what changes can be made in our own currency system to improve 
it and better adapt it to the legitimate business needs of the United 
States. They represent the experience of these nations, accumulated 
during periods of from thirty to 100 years, and as such ought to be most 
valuable, for it is the experience of countries most closely allied to our- 
selves in business methods and ideals, making due allowance for national 
habits and characteristics. 

First, it will be well to make an examination of the stocks and kinds 
of money per capita used in these five countries, and this is shown by 


the following table: 
Uncovered 

NATION. Gold. Silver. Paper. Total. 
United Kingdom $2.61 $2.71 $17.58 
Canada ! 1.16 11.22 21.43 
Germany i 3.73 3.01 22.46 
United States ‘ 8.30 6.78 31.41 
France : 10.54 2.84 37.13 


Great Britain heads the list with the smallest total per capita and the 
smallest per capita of “uncovered” paper currency. France shows the 
greatest total per capita and next to Great Britain the smallest per 
capita of uncovered paper. Canada, with next to the smallest total, has 
the most uncovered paper per capita, the United States having the next 
largest per capita of uncovered paper and next to France the largest total 
per capita. 

The next table shows the percentage of cash in bank, chiefly gold, 
held by the leading banks of issue as a reserve against (1) circulation 


issued and (2) against circulation issued plus deposits held. 

Per cent. of 

Percent.of Cashin bank 

BANK OR BANKS. Cashin bank to Circulation 

to Circulation. and Deposits 
Bank of England 110 9 
Bank of France 84 71 
Imperial Bank of Germany 77 54 
Banks of Canada 83 9 
National Banks of United States * 13 


* Entirely covered by U. S. bonds. 
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The Bank of England shows a cash reserve greater than the circula- 
tion issued, because a large proportion of the notes issued by the issue 
department of the Bank is held by the banking department as reserve 
against deposits. The Bank of France holds the largest percentages in 
both cases and the Imperial Bank of Germany the next largest in both, 
except Canada, in the matter of circulation, which appears greater. But 
while Canada’s bank cash is a large percentage against circulation alone, 
it is the smallest against circulation and deposits. No percentage is 
given for circulation of the national banks of the United States, as this 
is covered dollar for dollar by Government bonds, but the percentage 
ot cash to circulation and deposits is, next to Canada’s, the smallest 
showing in these two cases the largest use of credits against the smallest 
amount of cash for the banks named in the table. 

A third table shows the elasticity of the circulation issued by the 
Scotch banks, the Imperial Bank of Germany and the Canadian banks 
for the years 1903, 04, ’05, and by the Irish banks for twelve months, 
1905-06, expressed in millions of dollars (00,000 omitted) : 


—Germany— —Scotland— —Canada— —Ireland— 


1903. 1904. 1905. 1903. 1904. 1905. 1903. 1904. 1905. 1905. 


Jan. ...308.7 310.0 320.9 42.2 406 39.5 55.0 56.9 57.7 June 34.5 
Feb, ..284.2 295.5 302.7 38.9 387.5 368 55.7 57.7 58.8 July 30.7 
Mar. ..362.4 374.2 385.8 36.6 35.2 34.5 58.2 59.7 58.7 Aug. 30.2 
April ..315.0 328.3 337.2 386.3 344 343 55.9 58.6 59.9 Sept. 29.7 
May ...299.8 302.4 318.2 36.9 35.5 35.0 56.9 57.8 58.1 Oct. 30.2 
June ..358.6 369.4 388.7 39.0 38.2 37.0 589 60.0 616 Nov. 33.7 
July ..304.0 317.5 330.0 42.0 387.8 87.8 57.6 59.9 61.3 Dec. 34.7 
—1906— 
Aug. ..299.3 312.7 326.8 39.4 36.3 37. 60.4 60.2 62.5 Jan. 32.6 
Sept. ..378.9 270.6 420.6 38.0 36.4 36. 63.7 63.8 69.8 Feb. 30.9 
Oct. ...340.0 344.9 360.5 38.4 36.9 37. 705 72.2 769 Mar. 30.8 
Nov. ..319.4 323.5 332.5 38.6 37.5 37. 67.4 69.4 72.5. April 30.8 
Dec. ..391.4 399.9 414.1 40.7 39.5 39. 625 64.5 70.0 May 31.3 


These four systems have been selected because they are the only 
ones showing any degree of elasticity worth considering. The Bank of 
England currency is issued, pound for pound, against gold or securities, 
while that of the Bank of France represents an increasing issue against 
that country’s constantly increasing stock of gold, and the national bank 
currency shows only steady increase against Government bonded debt 
deposited dollar for dollar as security. 

It is worthy of note that in Scotland, Ireland and Germany the ups 
and downs occur either half yearly or quarterly and are due to customs 
of periodical payments of salaries, wages, rents, dividends, interest on 
mortgages and the settlement of mercantile accounts. 

In Canada circulation is lowest in January after the crops have been 
gathered, varying little in amount until June, after which it steadily in- 
creases till October, when it is highest, and then rapidly decreases, to 
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reach a low point again in January. The great controlling influence 
with Canadian currency is the growing, harvesting and marketing of the 
large grain crops, and with the rotation of these the circulation has for 
years ebbed and flowed in complete harmony. 

In the United States the same conditions exist as in Canada, for 
beyond question the disturbed conditions of our money market in the 
autumn months are almost entirely due to the perfectly legitimate de- 
mand for large amounts of currency to harvest and move to market our 
immense crops of wheat, corn, cotton and other products. 

The difference in the periodical movements of currency in Scotland, 
lreland and Germany, compared with Canada, is due to the fact that the 
former are all more fully developed and densely populated than Canada, 
which, like the United States, is still largely dependent upon agriculture 
for its continuing prosperity and growth. 

But the elasticity of the Scotch and Irish currency is limited to a 
certain amount fixed by a law passed sixty years ago, and that of the 
German banks, beyond a certain limit, is taxed five per cent., besides 
having the 331-3 per cent. cash reserve required against all German 
bank notes. 

Canadian currency is not subject to any tax, nor is any cash reserve 
required by law either against the circulation or deposits, except the five 
per cent. redemption fund held by the Government, which each bank 
counts in its assets, and which draws interest at three per cent. 

The issues of the Canadian banks are limited to par of capital paid 
in, and within this limit the business needs ef the country have been 
admirably well served, and the rates of interest are steady within nar- 
row limits of fluctuation. To an impartial mind the Canadian system 
has without doubt proved itself the most elastic and most economical of 
all considered, and as at the end of thirty years’ experience not a dollar 
has been lost on any Canadian bank note, it must be added that it has 
also been safe and good. Its elasticity in the direction of contraction is 
very largely due to its ready redeemability, like Scotch currency, through 
clearing houses, where the notes are exchanged daily like checks, all over 
Canada. The effort of each bank is to pay out and keep out its own 
notes and to send in those of its competitors, just as was successfully 
done under the Suffolk Bank system in Boston for the New England 
banks with state bank notes for over forty years, from 1819 to 1861. 

Elasticity, therefore, can be attained only through ready redeem- 
ability, or by a heavy tax to drive the notes in by making their issue un- 
profitable, as in Germany; and any reform in our currency to achieve 
this result must be along either or both these lines. Here it is well to 
repeat that three times in its history—1847, 57, ’66—the Bank of Eng- 
land was saved from failure and serious panic was stayed by the appli- 
cation of the emergency principle, viz., the issue of credit or uncovered 
currency to make loans at rates as high as nine and ten per cent. 

In Canada contraction is accomplished regularly without any tax 
whatsoever, simply through redeemability alone. 
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CURRENCY REFORM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Currency reform in the United States, though greatly needed, is con- 
fronted by deeply rooted predilections, if not prejudices; first, in favor 
of the safety of bond-secured currency, and second, of the continued 
issue by the Government of United States notes, or “greenbacks,” the re- 
tirement of which ought surely to be included in any plan for effective 
currency reform. Any reform possible, therefore, must follow the line 
of least resistance so as to satisfy both these objections in reasonable 
measure and still eliminate the defects which by general consent are 
serious and obstructive to legitimate commercial growth. This could be 
acomplished by a compromise which, to a large extent, would retain the 
bond security and add thereto certain features of the Canadian and 
German systems. For instance, as a tentative proposition, let every na- 
tional bank which has on deposit bonds equal to fifty per cent. of its 
capital issue circulation up to par of its capital, subject to the following 
rate of taxation: On the first fifty per cent,, one-half of one per cent.; 
the next thirty-five per cent., one per cent., and on the final fifteen per 
cent. a tax of five per cent. If all existing national banks availed them- 
selves of this privilege, the result would be as follows: 


Capital stock of National banks now $830,000,000 


50 per cent. circulation taxed at one-half of one per cent..... $415,000,000 
35 per cent. circulation taxed at one per cent. 290,500,000 


$705,500,000 
124,500,000 


100 per cent, $830,000,000 


The security for this circulation would be $415,000,000 of United 
States bonds, a first or paramount lien upon all the assets of the issuing 
banks (as now provided by law) and a safety or guarantee fund created 
from the tax on circulation, to be used only for the prompt redemption 
of the notes of failed banks. These conditions would warrant the Gov- 
ernment guaranteeing the ultimate payment of all national bank cur- 
rency, for besides the bond security and a paramount lien on the assets, 
it would possess the taxing power requisite to reimburse itself for any 
deficiency. 

The experience of forty years of the national banking system shows 
that an annual tax of only one-tenth of one per cent. on circulation 
would have been ample to pay all deficiency in the assets of failed banks. 
Against this necessary one-tenth of one per cent. would be the proposed 
rates of one-half, one and five per cent. The experience of Canada’s 
currency, with no bond security, shows that no noteholder has lost a dol- 
lar in thirty years, and a safety-fund created fifteen years ago to redeem 
the notes of failed banks has never been resorted to. 

As to the first lien on assets in favor of noteholders, objection might 
be made by depositors, but as they would share largely in the benefits of 
lower or more steady interest rates, this objection might be waived for 

3 
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the common good. Or if the notes were a general lien on the assets, 
and the safety or guarantee fund could be resorted to for any deficiency 
in assets, including shareholders’ double liability, it would not be neces- 
sary to make them a first lien on the assets. 

INcrREASED ProFits FROM CIRCULATION. 

The plan outlined would, of course, make the issue of circulation 
more profitable than now, and this feature should appeal strongly to the 
banks. At present the net profit on circulation issued against two per 
cent. 1930 United States bonds costing 104, with money worth five per 
cent., is about 1.151 per cent. per annum greater than if the cost of the 
bonds were invested at five per cent. 

The profit on $100,000 circulation issued as proposed would be as 
follows: 

RECEIPTS. 


Interest on $50,000 two per cent. bonds deposited 
Interest on 100,000 circulation at five per cent. ...............008- 


Total receipts 
DEDUCTIONS. 


Tax on $50,000 circulation at one-half per cent. ............ 
Tax on 35,000 circulation at one percent. 
Tax on 15,000 circulation at five percent. 


$100,000 
Sinking fund to extinguish premium on $50,000 bonds 
Expenses redemption, plates, etc 


Net receipts 
Interest on $50,200 (cost of bonds) at five per cent. .............. 


Net profit on circulation 
Net profit on $100,000 bond-secured circulation 


Difference in favor of proposed plan 


Applying this computation to the issue of $830,000,000 circulation, 
the amount of present capital stock of all national banks, the profit 
would be as follows: 

RECEIPTS. 


Interest on $415,000,000 two per cent. bonds $8,300,000 
Interest on $30,000,000 circulation at five per cent. .......... 41,500,000 


$49,800,000 


DEDUCTIONS. 


Tax on $415,000,000 circulation at one-half per cent. $2,075,000 
Tax on 290,500,000 circulation at one per cent. .... 2,905,000 
Tax on 124,500,000 circulation at five per cent. .... 6,225,000 


$830,000,000 $11,205,000 
Sinking fund to extinguish premium on $415,000,000 
bonds : 


522,900 12,084,800 
$37,715,200 
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Interest on $451,600,000 (cost $415,000,000 bonds) invested at 
five per cent. 21,580,000 


Net profit on circulation $16,135,200 
Net profit on present $520,000,000 bond-secured circulation 
Re I HE 5 Stevk Saran een hao ala pasar scns ate saorat Bia wna Oe oa eo Sse 5,985,200 


Profit in favor proposed plan $10,150,000 


Under such an arrangement $415,000,000 of the $520,000,000 bonds 
now securing circulation would be provided for, leaving a balance of 
about $105,000,000. Undoubtedly the greater profit on circulation 
would operate first, to cause national banks to increase their capital 
stock from surplus profits or other sources, and second to bring state 
banking institutions into the national system, and this would absorb a 
good portion of the $105,000,000 bonds released. For any remainder 
not so taken new legislation should provide that two per cent. bonds 
when not held for circulation should bear two and one-half per cent. 
interest, to offset and equalize the added value given them when tax on 
circulation against them was reduced from one per cent. to one-half of 
one per cent. 


National bank circulation now outstanding is $560,000,000 
Less lawful money deposited 40,000,000 


Secured by bonds $520,000,000 
United States notes (greenbacks) outstanding .... $347,000,000 
Less gold reserve fund held 150,000,000 197,000,000 


Total of both $717,000,000 


National bank circulation equal to eighty-five per cent. capital 
stock, $705,000,000, would therefore about take the place of the “un- 
covered” greenback issue, which could then be retired, the reserve fund 
of $150,000,000 being used to retire an equal amount of greenbacks at 
the same time. This would leave our currency consisting of gold and 
silver coin, gold certificates (which should be made legal tender), silver 
certificates and national bank notes, made redeemable in gold coin or 
gold certificates. Within the range of $705,000,000 circulation plus a 
probable increase from increased bank capital, the legitimate needs of 
business would be well served, and at periods of the year the minimum 
would probably be less. Of course the restriction of $3,000,000 per 
month deposit of lawful money to withdraw or retire circulation should 
be repealed, as this allows a total annual contraction of only $36,000,000. 

Should the eighty-five per cent. limit of issue be insufficient at crop- 
moving periods the additional fifteen per cent. taxed five per cent. would 
provide at least $125,000,000 more as an emergency issue like that of 
the Bank of Germany, except instead of a 33 1-3 cash reserve, only 5 
per cent. would be required for the current redemption fund with the 
Treasury which should as now be maintained against all circulation 
issued. 
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The following table shows for the various sections of the United 
States (in millions of dollars) the capital stock of national banks and 
their authorized circulation on June 18, 190€, also amounts equal to 
fifty, thirty-five and fifteen per cent. respectively of capital stock to 
illustrate increase of circulation under the plan outlined for these sections 
and the expansion possible under it: 


for 
in 


circulation June 18, 
increase 


SECTIONS. 


circulation under 


bond security sub- 
plan. 


bond security subject 
ject to 5% tax. 


ject to 4% tax. 
to 1% tax. 


Bonds deposited 


50% of capital to be 
secured by bonds suh- 
circulation. 


85% of capital with 
15% of capital without 
| Capital stock limit of 


Possible 


| 


$16.3 $49.5 


$289.1 $123.8 $825.9 $516.8 


6 New England States 

5 Eastern States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia......... 

13 Southern States 

8 Middle Western States 

10 Western States 

8 Pacific States 

Hawaii and Porto Rico 


ry 
seer 
$ 9° 

wo 


Expressed in millions of dollars (00,000’s omitted). 


As to redemption, national bank notes are now redeemable at the 
issuing bank’s office and also at the United States Treasury in Washing- 
ton where each bank must maintain a fund equal to five per cent. of its 
circulation for the current redemption of its notes. Besides this all notes 
unfit for circulation received by any Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States or by any national bank designated as a Government depositary 
of public funds must be forwarded to Washington for redemption. 
Before this arrangement was established in 1874 each bank in certain 
named “reserve cities” was required to select a national bank in New 
York at which it would redeem its notes and every bank outside the 
cities named was required to select a bank in any one of these cities for 
the same purpose. Were this feature restored and the notes exchanged 
like checks through all the clearing-houses in the United States (over 
100) as are Canadian and Scotch bank notes, the ready redeemability 
ef the notes would be assured and we would have a really elastic currency. 

It has been through the elastic features of their bank notes that the 
waste places of Scotland and Ireland have been reclaimed and improved 
and that Canada has developed her great and growing agricultural and 
industrial interests. 

Unless it can be maintained that bankers in the United States lack 
the honesty, intelligence and ability which have produced such satisfactory 
and beneficial results in Scotland, Ireland and Canada, there can be no 
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reason to doubt that the same elastic features embodied in, or added to our 
National bank system would safely and amply provide for the further 
development of the agricultural and manufacturing interests of the 
United States now seriously hampered by defects in our currency system. 
We would be simply utilizing the well-tried experience of people, in 
many respects, very much like ourselves. The plan herein outlined is 
simply suggestive of a way out of our difficulties which makes ample con- 
cessions to various views in the nature of a compromise on the side of 
prudence and conservatism. The time will surely come when the United 
States will by paying off its indebtedness curtail the supply of bonds 
for circulation, and any new legislation should provide against this con- 
tingency by increasing the issue of the new currency pro rata with the 
decrease of the bond secured, otherwise contraction might result. 

The taxation at the rates proposed would provide a fund for re- 
demption of failed bank notes, which compounded at two and one-half 
or three per cent. interest would accumulate so rapidly as to warrant in 
the early future a reduction in the tax rate, for any tax on currency is 
really a tax on commerce, and this is recognized in the Canadian system. 

The interest rate in Canada, Scotland and Germany fluctuates with- 
in very narrow limits, and a sensible and scientific reform of our own 
currency would certainly produce the same results in the United States, 
a consummation devoutly to be wished by every banker, broker, merchant, 
farmer and manufacturer. 

As this goes to press the business world has another object lesson at 
the financial centre of the country—New York city. During the week 
ended Sept. 7, the banks there lost over $16,000,000 in cash reserves 
withdrawn for crop movements in spite of call money rates ranging from 
twenty to forty per cent., against six per cent. elsewhere in the United 
States and Canada. And towards replenishing this loss the banks have 
teen absolutely helpless without the assistance of the U. S. Treasury 
which has been compelled to come to their aid. 


Note.—It is believed that the general circulation of this paper as a 
separate document among banks and the general public would be of 
‘ great practical advantage in promoting a better understanding of the 
bank currency problem, and thus aid in securing the adoption of well- 
considered improvements, to the substantial profit both of the banks 
and the people. 

Estimates for furnishing the above paper in pamphlet form with the 
bank’s card imprinted thereon, for distribution among correspondents, 
will be given on application to Tue Bankers’ Magazine, 90 William 
street, New York. 





COST OF HANDLING CHECKING ACCOUNTS. 
BY JOHN F. WILSON. 


MANAGER DEPARTMENT OF BANK EXAMINATIONS, WILKINSON, RECKITT, 
WILLIAMS & CO. 


COST system which would allot to each depositor the amount of 

A expenses entailed in handling his account would undoubtedly 

be of great assistance to bankers. It is the endeavor of the 

writer to outline, in the following paragraphs, a workable and economi- 
cal scheme whereby such a result may be obtained. 


Sources oF A BANK’s REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES. 


The fund with which the ordinary bank does business is created and 
maintained by the contributions of its shareholders and its depositors. 
The former, once they are paid in, remain stationary, or are supple- 
mented by the accumulations of undivided profits. The depositors’ con- 
tributions, on the contrary, fluctuate daily, though the grand total of 


balances may be held practically at a normal level. 

The accounts of shareholders, as such, entail very little labor or 
expense, and the apportionment of profits is simplicity itself, because 
all are treated ratably—share for share. But a cost system which 
shall determine the expense of handling each depositor’s account is a 
problem of greater difficulty. 

Analysis of a bank’s expenses will show that they are caused in 
greater part by the daily inward and outward flow of deposits and with- 
drawals; and that it is the number of checks and items in and out, 
rather than their amounts, which requires the employment throughout 
the country of an army of tellers, bookkeepers and clerks to handle them. 
The payrolls of eight representative Chicago banks disclose the follow- 
ing facts: Four commercial banks with aggregate deposits of $242,- 
400,000 employ 1,319 officers and clerks; four savings banks and trust 
companies with aggregate deposits of $168,000,000 employ only 360 
officers and clerks. It thus appears that, equalizing deposits, the em- 
ployees in the commercial banks outnumber those in the savings banks 
by more than two and one-half to one. It should be further noted that 
none of the four banks in the commercial group has either a savings or 
a trust department, while three in the savings’ group receive commercial 
accounts and conduct trust departments, the volume of the latter not 
being included in the deposits as stated. 

These facts and figures are significant, and clearly point out that 
commercial or checking accounts require much more labor and expense 
to handle than do savings or non-checking accounts. It follows that 
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the more active an account is, that is to say, the more checks and items 
there are to be handled, the greater the cost. 

If then, disregarding considerations of policy and indirect advantage, 
the value of a depositor’s account depends so largely upon the number 
of transactions involved in conducting it, the procedure to compute the 
gain or loss is plainly indicated, and, briefly stated, is as follows: 

Ascertain the total number of items handled, in and out, from all 
sources, for say twelve months, and at what total cost to the bank in 
salaries, rent and general expenses. ‘The total cost divided by the total 
number of items gives the rate per item. The rate per item applied 
to the number of items handled for any depositor during any period, 
long or short, gives first cost. The difference between first cost and the 
earning power of the depositor’s average balance for the same period 
determines the net gain or loss to the bank in the account under 
analysis. 


VaryING CHARACTER OF Deposit ITEMs. 


Aside from the labor involved in the daily count of the multitude 
of items handled, the application of this rule would be simplified if 
all deposits were in currency or coin, or in any other one substitute or 
medium of exchange. But the items are of various kinds; they may be 
divided into three general classes: 

(1) Currency or coin. 

(2) Local checks, including those drawn on the receiving bank. 

(3) Out-of-town checks. 

Each of these requires different treatment according to its class, and 
the amount of labor and expense varies likewise. Then there is the 
labor and expense of handling the checks drawn by the depositor, some 
of which are paid over the counter in currency, and others through the 
clearing-house. 

It will be seen that the varying character of the items interposes 
complications at the very outset, and that a mere _ item-for-item 
enumeration will not serve. Nor is an exhaustive tabulation of costs by 
classification and sub-classification of labor and expense necessary. A 
simpler and much more economical solution of the difficulty is found 
in the use of a table or scale by which the variations which attach to the 
different classes of items are adjusted in the count. It is suggested there- 
fore that in making up the total number of all items handled during the 
year, or those handled for any depositor for the period his account is 
under analysis, the method of procedure shall be to count: 


Fach deposit ticket, credit ticket and debit ticket..as one item. 
Mah cheeks pelt. on. ccc cc ccccccncccsceneesenee as one item. 
Each local check deposited or cashed...............as one item. 
Each out-of-town check deposited or cashed........as two items. 
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Each deposit of currency or coin of $200 or less as one item. 
Each deposit of currency or coin of $200 to $400....as two items. 


(Larger amounts in proportion.) 


These comparative estimates are based upon the time and labor 
required to care for and finally dispose of the items according to their 
class. The figures are arbitrary, but may be said to fairly represent 
the consensus of expert opinion in half a dozen or more large banks. 
Some modifications of the rule in this and other directions will doubtless 
be necessary to fit the varying conditions which prevail in different banks, 
but it is evident that the use of a scale of some sort in the count will 
save much of the time and minutie of analysis which otherwise must be 
expended if the cost of items is computed separately. 


APPORTIONING THE BANK’s ExPENSEs. 


Having thus laid down the proposition that the number of items of all 
kinds deposited, plus the number of all checks paid or cashed during a 
given period, is the true basis for a calculation of cost, and having sug- 
gested a scale by which the several kinds of items may be brought to a 
parity, it is next in order to consider what portion of the bank’s expendi- 
tures is properly chargeable to the maintenance of the deposit line, and 
what portion to other branches of the business. 

For the purposes of this discussion, the bank’s business may be 
divided between two main departments, namely: 

Departmeht A.—Making loans and investments. 

Department B.—Handling deposits and paying checks. 

To Department A should be charged salaries and expenses of the 
discount and credit departments, taxes (because they are levied on capi- 
tal and surplus, not on deposits), and a proportion of rent, officers’ 
salaries, postage, light, heat, and items of general expense. The total 
of these expenses deducted from the gross income gives the net income 
in Department A and determines the percentage of net profit derived 
from the average amount in the loan and investment fund during the 
period under analysis. “The loan and investment fund,” as before 
indicated, is on any day the aggregate of the capital, surplus, undivided 
profits, and deposits. A portion of this fund is loaned or otherwise 
invested; a portion is on hand in actual cash; a portion is on deposit 
with correspondents; and a portion is outstanding in transit or in process 
of collection. The fact that a bank’s earning power is curtailed by legal 
restrictions as to reserve, limit as to Joans to any one borrower, cash 
items outstanding in transit, a slack demand for money, or poor man- 
agement in securing desirable paper, does not directly operate either to 
diminish or increase the deposit balance or the expenses chargeable to 
same. Hence it appears proper to base the calculation of income and 
expense in Department A upon the total average amount of capital, 
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undivided profits, and deposits, rather than upon the average amount 
actually employed at interest. 

As exchange received is presumed to provide for exchange paid, 
neither need be considered a factor in computing income and expense in 
Department A, nor in cost of conducting Department B. 

A separate analysis is required to determine if a loss or a gain in 
exchange is being made in any particular account. 

Semi-annual duty and other expenses on circulating notes, together 
with the income on the bonds which secure them, should also be eliminated 
and treated apart from the subject here discussed. 

Interest paid, since it applies only to special cases, must also be 
considered by itself and not as an inevitable expense in handling general 
deposits in Department B nor as chargeable to Department A by spread- 
ing it over the entire loan fund. In other words, the amounts paid for 
interest should be charged in analysis to particular accounts and not to 
all the accounts. 

The expenses in Department A having been computed as above and 
the same having been deducted from the total general expenditures for 
the year (with the exceptions as noted), it is obvious that the residue 
is the cost of handling deposits (Department B), and that this latter 
amount, divided by the total number of items handled (compiled accord- 
ing to the scale), gives the cost per item. But a deduction or allowance 
should be made for “general administration” and to equalize expenses 
between active accounts and those which change infrequently or not at 
all during long periods. It is therefore suggested that, say one-tenth of 
ene per cent. of the average deposits be deducted from the “residue” 
before finally computing the cost per item. 

The cost per item applied to any depositor’s transactions, together 
with the equalization charge of one-tenth of one per cent. per annum 
on his average balance, determines the cost of handling his account for 
any period. Having ascertained the cost of handling, it only remains 
to apply Department A’s rate of net profit (which once computed is 
always known) to the depositor’s average balance to determine the gross 
earnings in his account. And the difference between the cost of handling 
and the gross earnings is the net gain or loss to the bank in the account. 
If interest is paid, the amount thereof must of course be added to the 
cost and so deducted from the gross profit. 


DEMONSTRATION OF THE RULE. 


Let us suppose a bank in the national system, located in a central 
reserve city and doing business as “The Twelfth National Bank.” 

We will also suppose that the general balance-sheet as submitted 
shows the results of a full year’s business, and that the various balances 
as they appear therein, with the exception of the income and expense 
accounts, are approximately as they have averaged for the twelve 
months ending December 31. 
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THE TWELFTH NATIONAL BANK. 


GENERAL BALANCE-SHEET AS AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31. 


RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 
Loans and discounts.... $7.300,000 Capital $1,000,000 
United States bonds to SR sucwmanee sanekie 500,000 
secure circulation 100,000 Undivided profits....... 50,000 
Other bonds 300,000 RE 10,000,000 
Due from banks........ 1,700.000 Circulating notes........ 100,000 
($1,100,000 balances Profit on circulation(net) 1,000 
( 600,000 cash items Exchange received — 12 
in transit ae 25,000 
Cash and clearing-house Interest and discount—12 
2.400,000 ia é co cnake crassa 401,000 
Five per cent. fund 5,000 
Taxes paid—12 months. 
Exchange 


Interest paid—12 months 120,000 
General expenses — 12 
110,000 


$12,077,000 $12,077,000 


Upon the above general balance-sheet is based the following state- 
ment of income and expenses in Departments A and B: 


ETATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES IN DEPARTMENTS A AND B FOR 
TWELVE MONTHS ENDING DEC. 31. 


DEPARTMENT A (Loans and Investments). 


Income: 


OE: Gh GP WIR oko s cd coesiesecnceses $10,500 rate 3% per cent. 
Interest on balances with correspondents.. 20,000 rate 2 per cent. 
Interest on loans and discounts............ 270.500 rate 5 per cent. 
$401,660 
Deduct: 


Expenses, discount and credit de- 
partments. and proportion of offi- 
cers’ salaries, rent, postage, etc... $20,000 
18,000 38.000 
$363,000 Estimated net 
profit in Dept. A 
( excluding inter- 
est-paid and ex- 
change). 


As the average amount in the loan and investment fund during the 
year was $11,600,000, the profit in Department A as above was 314 per 
cent. on that amount. 


DEPARTMENT B (Handling Deposits). 


Expense: 


General expense account $110,000 
Deduct Dept. A proportion 20,000 


$90,000 Estimated cost of 
handling deposits 
(excluding inter- 
est-paid and ex- 
change). 
Deduct 1-10 of 1% of average deposits, to 
equalize expenses of inactive accounis 10,000 


$80,000 Equalized cost of 
handling “items.”’ 
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If the total number of items handled during the year (compiled 
according to the scale) was 3,200,000, the cost per item was 21% cents. 


APPLICATION OF THE RULE 10 AN INpDIvVIpUAL AccouNT. 


The above estimates of income and expense applied to an individual 
depositor’s account make the following showing: 


Analysis of John Doe’s Account for Siaty Days. 
Deposits and credits Yearly Expense: 
Local checks deposited 660 items at 2% cents each. .$16.50 
Out-of-town checks deposited, Equalization charge of 1-10 
SR Sa re 10 of 1 per cent. on his av- 
Currency deposited (10 amounts erage balance of $500 
all under $200) 0 
Checks paid Cost per annum 
Yearly Income: 
Total items 60 GayS......c.0- 110 3% per cent. on his average 
or 660 per year. balance of $500 (gross prof- 
it per annum) 


Net loss per annum 


The loss to the bank on Mr. Doe’s small and moderately active ac- 
count appears to be $1.38 per year. 

In the absence of any compensating advantage peculiar to his case, 
there could be no impropriety .in requiring him to maintain a larger 
halance or to pay for the service rendered. No reasonable depositor 
would ask his bank to care for his account at a loss; indeed, he would 
expect and prefer that the bank should receive a fair return in exchange 
for the expense and risks incurred. 

If the foregoing rule for computing cost is correct in theory, the 
expense of handling deposits, under the conditions supposed to exist in 
“The Twelfth National Bank,” is 214 cents per item plus one-tenth of 
one per cent. on each depositor’s average balance; and, exclusive of 
interest paid, the net earnings of the loan fund are 314 per cent. on the 
average amount in that fund (employed and unemployed) during the 
year. 

It is not claimed that the same results will follow the application of 
the rule in any existing bank. All the figures used in the illustrations 
are merely estimates, but they are well within the bounds of probability, 
and it is believed that the suggested method of procedure lays down a 
workable basis for a reasonably approximate computation of the cost of 
handling checking accounts. 





NEW COUNTERFEIT $5 SILVER CERTIFICATE. 


COUNTERFEIT §5 silver certificate “Indian head” bearing No. 
A A 17850130 has been discovered. The bill is so lacking in detail 

that it is impossible to give it any accurate description. It has 
somewhat the appearance of a washed note. The check letter can not be 
determined, nor can any of the fine lines or lathe work be seen. Only 
one note of this character has thus far been reported. 





A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING AND 
COMMERCE.* 


OVERDRAFTS IN CANADA, AND CASH CREDITS IN SCOTLAND. 


HERE is perhaps no more important matter to which the attention 
of directors and general managers of banks should be directed 
than overdrafts. For some of the most dangerous departures 

from sound banking principles that have transpired in Canada have 
occurred in connection with them. For this reason it has been desirable 
tu devote a chapter to a careful consideration of the subject. 

The question of overdrafts is entirely a different one in England and 
Scotland from what it is in Canada and the United States; and for 
this reason: In Scotland, advances to customers, as distinguished from 
the discounting of trade bills, are made by allowing the current account 
of the party to be in debt. The extent to which this shall be the case 
is fixed by the board of directors; and for this amount security, as a 
tule, is held. This system of advancing by secured debit balances, is 
the well-known cash credit system of Scotland, the same system, how- 
ever, being common all over the north of England, at least. This system 
consists simply in fixing the amount to which the debit balance of a 
customer shall be allowed to run. And in Scotland, and in many parts 
of England too, it is only when this authorized amount is exceeded that 
the account is said to be overdrawn. The excess only, in that case, is 
called an overdraft. If a merchant obtains a credit of a thousand 
pounds, from a Scotch or English bank, the amount is notified to the 
manager, whose business it is to keep the current account debit within 
that sum. Occasions, however, do arise when the merchant may draw 
a check which oversteps the limit. Semetimes this may be from inad- 
vertence, sometimes from monetary pressure. If the manager takes the 
responsibility of allowing the check to be paid, the account is then 
overdrawn by so much, and the customer will be requested to put it in 
order. Or a customer (and this is the proper course) may interview the 
manager, explain that some expected remittance has not come to hand, 
and ask to be allowed to overdraw his account, let us say, for a week 
or two, to the extent of a hundred pounds. The manager may, or may 
not consent. If he consents, the debit balance will be a hundred pounds 
, more than it ought to be. Under this system of business all the debit 

balances of current accounts are constantly under the view of the man- 
ager of a branch; and if a prudent man, he will take care that they are 
all in order, and as authorized. For he is held responsible for any over- 
drawing. If he finds that a teller or cashier has paid the checks of 


* Continued from August number, page 228. 
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a customer to an amount beyond the sum authorized, he will call him 
sharply to account, and insist upon his getting the overdrawn amount 
paid in. 

Similarly, the debit balances of customers at all points are constantly 
under review at headquarters; and for this good reason, that the loans 
or advances of the bank are all to be found there. Overdrafts, therefore, 
cannot fail to be noticed. If the returns from a certain branch show that 
certain accounts are overdrawn, the manager will be called to account, 
asked for explanations, possibly sharply reproved, and may even be 
suspended from his functions, unless he can show that he was authorized 
to allow them by correspondence. But this is not all. It is perfectly 
easy for a board of directors to examine such statements of debit bal- 
ances, and as all credits in this shape have been authorized by them, it 
is easy for them to see whether any accounts are overdrawn. If any 
of them are, they will no doubt ask the reason why. And if a general 
manager (or officer acting as such) cannot give good reasons, he is liablé 
to displeasure in his turn. 

Thus the whole system of the bank works harmoniously. Everything 
is clearly apparent. All advances are regularly reported, considered, 
and dealt with by the branch manager, and the general manager, up to 
the final authority, the board itself.* 


OvERDRAFTs IN CANADIAN BANKs. 


But overdrafts in a Canadian bank are on a different footing from 
the outset. The rule is that current accounts are all expected to be 
in credit. A general manager, therefore, does not look for advances in 
lists of deposit balances. Such lists are generally sent at much longer 
intervals than the statements of loans and discounts, and this for an 
obvious reason. Whilst it is of the first importance for a manager to 
keep an eye on the total amount of deposits, so as to keep proper re- 
serves, it is of only secondary importance whose particular money it is 
that is deposited with him. Mr. Thomas Johnson, let us say, keeps a 
current account with one of the branches of the bank. It matters little 
whether the balance at his credit is $500 or $5,000. And what he puts 
in and draws out week by week is not a matter of particular interest 
to the management.* 

But if Mr. Johnson owes the bank money, the amount he owes is 2 
matter of the first consequence. If he owes $5,000 he may be abundantly 
good for it. The board may have authorized that amount; security for 


*This is, of course, the system in theory. Whether it is properly worked out in 
practice will depend on the care and attention the directors bestow on the business 
of the bank. The best system may be badly administered, and produce poor results. 
But there can be no doubt that the system of advances prevailing in Scotiand and 
the north of England is a much safer one to work, and that under it the direc- 
tors find it much easier to keep track of advances made at various points. 

«If Mr. Johnson has discounts or advances, it is, of course, desirable to keep 
an eye upon the working of his current balances as bearing on the profitableness 
of his account, or otherwise. But whatis now being discussed is its safety. 
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that sum may be held. But let us suppose, and such things have really 
happened, that whilst $5,000 is the sum which Mr. Johnson has been 
authorized to borrow, a weak manager has been prevailed on to advance 
him double or treble that amount. This is a state of things to create 
serious concern. For the general management may be well aware that 
the latter sums were not only entirely unauthorized, but beyond his 
ability to pay. Underneath, then, what may be a single line of a state- 
ment, there may loom up the horrid figures of a bad debt. It is apparent 
then that statements of loans and advances are of vastly more import- 
ance than statements of credit balances, and that they should be sent 
much more frequently, and in such a form that they will be naturally 
looked for, readily comprehended by directors, and attract the attention 
they deserve. 

Yet persons on this side the Atlantic may draw checks which turn a 
current account to a debit; and here, as in England, a manager may 
think the amount desired to be perfectly good, and take the responsi- 
bility of allowing it. He must take the responsibility; and, at times, a 
very serious responsibility it is. For even perfectly good customers are 
not all considerate, neither are they all attentive. A responsible firm, 
considering themselves to be perfectly good, may at times take liberties 
with their account, and overdraw to a considerable amount. The mana- 
ger has now to consider whether he shall refuse the check, and thereby 
offend and alienate a firm whose account is valuable, or whether he shall 
pay the check and so make an unsecured advance without authority, to 
a firm whose position may possibly turn out not to be so good as he 
supposes. 

But now, supposing the check has been paid and the advance made, 
is a manager to allow it to appear as a simple item in a list of deposit 
balances, every one of which is presumed to be a credit, and therefore 
returnable only at considerable intervals to head office? Such a course 
is obviously dangerous; all which leads up to this conclusion, that any 
overdrafts in the deposit ledger, if such there be, should be reported 
in the same statement which contains the loans of the branch. 

It should be the business of a general manager to see that this is 
done. But the directors may very properly take the matter up also; 
first secing to it that statements of overdrafts are regularly laid before 
them, and then taking care to examine them, conferring with the gen- 
eral manager, and giving through him such directions as may be needful. 
The board will of course not care to have lists of trifling sums brought 
to their attention; they would do well therefore to fix a minimum below 
which no report need to be made to them. The general manager will, 
however, take cognizance of them all. 


Dancers or Maxine UNnsecurep ApVANCEs. 


The making of advances by allowing debit balances of a current 
account, when it is not provided for as part of an established system 
like that of Scotland, has been proved to be dangerous. The advances 
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that brought ruin to the Commercial Bank in the early years of banking 
in Canada could never have assumed the disastrous shape they did if 
they had been made in the customary manner, viz., by promissory notes. 
For it was not simply that advances were allowed to grow to enormous 
dimensions, but the fact that the bank was unable to prove that the debt 
was contracted by the corporation that was supposed to owe it. There 
were two corporations in the case, very intimately connected, but legally 
distinct. One of them was sound and solvent, the other practically 
insolvent. The same officers, however, governed both. The loans were 
negotiated by these officers. The bank supposed they were advancing 
money to the sound and solvent company, to be used by it in furthering 
the business of the weak and crippled one of which they had control. 
But the solvent company, when called upon to pay, declared that they 
never borrowed the money at all; that their officers, being also officers 
of the weaker company, borrowed the money on its behalf. When issue 
was joined in court, the bank was utterly unable to prove that the solvent 
company was its debtor, and on books and pass-books being produced it 
was found that both in the ledger and in the pass-books, the headings 
had repeatedly been in the name of the weaker company. Thus issues 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars hung upon the entries of subordinate 
officers. The case was decided against the bank, which decision was the 
beginning of its downfall. 

Now, had the advances been made by promissory notes, which notes 
must in the nature of things have been drawn in a clear and unmistaka- 
ble manner, the officers must have signed them, either in the name of 
the one company or the other. The liability, in that case, could never 
have been disputed, and the bank would have been saved a protracted 
and costly lawsuit, with an enormous loss at the end of it, which loss 
proved its ruin. 

This instance may be said to prove that the Canadian system is 
better than the Scotch. But the advances of the Commercial Bank were 
rot made on the Scotch system at all. They were made on a deplorably 
bad imitation of it, in which its most essential feature was lost sight of. 
Under the Scotch system, the amount of the credit is strictly defined, and 
a bond of security taken, duly signed, sealed, and delivered, for the 
whole amount. If these advances had been made on the Scotch system, 
the solvent company would have been required, at the outset, to give a 
bond of guarantee, which bond would have been drawn by the legal 
advisers of the bank, making the solvent company liable beyond doubt. 
Then further, that guarantee would have fixed the amount to be ad- 
vanced, an invaluable safeguard against advances being allowed to run 
on indefinitely as they did. As it was, the advances were allowed to run 
to nearly ten times the amount verbally agreed upon at the outset. They 
were made, in fact, neither on the Scotch system nor the Canadian.* 


tIn another instance known to the writer, one of the heaviest bad debts ever 
made by a Canadian bank arose through advances to a certain firm being allowed 
to be carried on in the shape of continual overdrawings of a very active current 
account, 
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It is at this time of day vain to think of making a fundamental 
change in the mode of making bank advances in Canada, or the United 
States, but it is certainly worth while to consider the points in which 
the Scotch system has the advantage. In speaking of Scotland, let it be 
understood that a considerable part of England is included too, and 
specially that wherein the writer’s English experience was gained. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF THE ScotcHu System. 


The advantages of the Scotch system are the following: 

(1) Advances can never be confounded with trade bills. Every 
banker knows, and every merchant knows, too, that there are funda- 
mental differences between these two: first, in the risk; next, in the 
availability; and, last and most important of all, in the amount of atten- 
tion they require. The risk of trade bills (provided only they are bona 
fide and genuine) is immensely less than the risk of loans. Their avail- 
ability to bring in money when due is immensely greater. And as to 
the amount of attention that, loans require, it would be to speak within 
bounds to say, that they require as a rule ten times as much as trade 
bills. To this, there may, of course be exceptions. In all bank state- 
ments, therefore, it is of vital importance to keep advances and _ trade 
bills separate. This is most effectually done under the Scotch system, 
for loans are entered in an altogether different set of books from those 
which contain trade bills, and they are reported to head office on differ- 
ent statements. But in Canadian practice they are apt to be confounded, 
for the reason that both are made by promissory notes exactly similar in 
form, both are entered, commonly, in the same register and ledgers, and 
both are included in statements under the one generic term, liabilities. 
They are apt, in fact, to get so inextricably mixed in a badly-managed 
office that it has taken weeks of the time of a superior officer to disen- 
tangle the accounts in which they are entered, and to fix the primary and 
secondary liability on the proper parties. 

(2) The second advantage of the Scotch system is that all advances 
are initiated in the first place and authorized by the board of directors. 
No matter in what branch advances are made, authorization must come 
from headquarters. This has so long been the established custom all 
over Scotland that every person understands it and conforms to it, both 
branch managers and customers alike. 

It is quite true that in Canada all advances on credits of importance 
and those which are to be spread over a whole season, are, as a rule, 
applied for to the board, and not entered on until sanctioned by them. 
But it is also a part of the Canadian system that discounts of promissory 
notes, known to be loans, are constantly made in a majority of offices, 
that have never been submitted to the board at all. The first that a 
general manager knows of them is when they come before him in a list 
of bills discounted. 

(3) The third advantage of the Scotch system is that all such ad- 
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vances are accompanied by, not mere endorsements, but by bonds of 
guarantee, drawn up in legal form, and duly signed, sealed, and de- 
livered. This has prevailed in Scotland for generations, and it is now 
ar ingrained habit of the whole people, rooted by long continuance, that 
when they want to borrow money from a bank, they give security for it 
by a bond. There is the further advantage in giving security by legal 
documents, that the guarantors cannot but feel the legal responsibility 
that attaches to them, when instead of merely writing their names across 
the back of a promissory note, often in a very perfunctory way, think- 
ing little about it (and it is undeniable that they do), they sign and seal 
a legal document in the presence of one or more witnesses. The im- 
portance of having endorsers alive to their responsibilities has been en- 
larged on already. Every banker is well aware of it. There is under 
this system the further important advantage to the banker himself, that 
such a document of guarantee can scarcely ever be forged. A branch 
manager can never be certain that the endorsement on a promissory note 
is genuine, unless the endorser comes in person and signs in his presence. 
He has been authorized to lend John Smith up to $5,000 on the endorse- 
ment of Thomas Malcolm. When, then, the customer brings promissory 
notes, apparently endorsed by Thomas Malcolm, the manager is apt to 
be satisfied. Yet Malcolm may never have signed at all. What is, per- 
haps, more dangerous still, although Malcolm may have signed the 
original note, he may not have signed the renewal of it. But a bond 
of guarantee is not only signed, generally by more than one person, but 
witnessed in the office of the bank. This renders forgery practically im- 
possible.® 

There are undoubtedly some disadvantages in the practical working 
of the system. One of these is that in case of an account becoming un- 
satisfactory, it is more difficult to deal with than if it was expressed by 
one or more promissory notes, coming due on definite days. If renewal 
is desired, as it almost certainly will be in such a case, the opportunity 
arises of insisting upon payment or reduction. It is generally stipulated 
that a cash credit shall be paid up at least once a year, but until the 
time for retirement comes, the tacit understanding is that advances shall 
be continued without criticism, unless often overdrawn. But when a 
promissory note comes due the opportunity for criticism arises naturally, 
and must be met. 

Another point of disadvantage is that if a customer is called upon 
to pay the balance against him, and the amount is disputed, it is some- 
times difficult to establish it. If a single voucher is missing, it cannot be 
done. The writer has a vivid recollection of a case of this kind occurring 
when he was a young clerk, and of the weary time he had, day after 
day, in the intervals of business, and after bank hours, in laborious 


$A rule has been sometimes adopted by a bank that every endorser on a loan 
note must sign his name in the presence of the manager. But it has been found 
very difficult to carry it out in practice. 


4 
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searching for documents that had been filed away months and even years 
before. Payment on his bond was being demanded from a guarantor, 
but it was necessary, of course, to establish the zmount of the debt before 
a definite sum could be demanded of him. 

These, however, are trifling drawbacks, compared with the great ad- 
vantages attending the system; and the writer has had practical experi- 
ence of the working of both. 

We have in Canada, in various spheres of action, improved upon the 
methods of other countries, by adopting all their good points, and leavy- 
ing out or modifying what seemed to be defective. And, in this matter, 
we could undoubtedly accomplish it. For example, the promissory notes 
representing advances should be kept in entirely different registers, and 
posted into entirely different liability ledgers from those relating to trade 
bills. Advances should be entered in different statements. when accounts 
are placed before the board. Overdrafts should be forbidden until se- 
curity is held, but when allowed, under exceptional circumstances, an 
accurate account should be taken of them and entered along with other 
advances to the same party if any exist. 

It might be well to consider whether the Scotch system of security by 
guarantee in the case of established credits might not be substituted for 
the prevalent practice of security by endorsement.|| 

It must not be imagined from the foregoing that the trade bills offered 


to a banker, either in England or Canada, require no examination or 
supervision. A striking instance given under the head of forgeries—which 
occurred in Scotland—will prove that they do so. But the examination 
and criticism of these is conducted on entirely different principles from 
those required in judging advances, and it is far less laborious. 
G. H. 
Former General Manager Merchants’ Bank of Canada. 





HONESTY HAS NOTHING TO FEAR. 
( , OVERNOR FOLK, in an address to the convention of the retail 


merchants of Missouri, held at Jefferson City July 17. said: 


“Do not be afraid that business is going to be hurt by the 
recent exposures of wrongdoing in the commercial world. No man who 
is doing an honest business can be injured by the light. All business 
will be better for the cleansing process it is going through, and for the 
stamping out of evil.” 


\|In fact, the law of bills of exchange and promissory notes might well be re- 
vised so as to place the practice of endorsement by way of guarantee on an en- 
tirely different footing from the endorsement of the owner of a bill. It might be 
enacted that an endorsement as guarantee should always be so expressed; as, 
for example, in the following form, or something to the same purport: “For 
valid consideration I hereby guarantee payment of the within promissory note 
at maturity. As witness my hand and seal, at this day of cca 

This understanding should be witnessed in the office of the bank. It used to 
be held by some English judges that a promissory note was not a negotiable in- 
strument. They doubtless were thinking of a promissory note given to represent 
money borrowed, and not of a note given in settlement of a mercantile account. 











TRUST COMPANIES— THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT.* 
By CLAY HERRICK. 


FORMS AND RECORDS FOR THE BANKING DEPARTMENT.— 
Continued. 


Tue Loan DepartTMenr. 


banks, in the manner of handling the details connected with the 

making of loans. The methods vary with the size of the com- 
pany, the character of the business and the preferences of the officers. 
in some companies all the details, including the keeping of the records, 
are attended to by the loan clerk and his assistants; while in others much 
ot the detail, as to records especially, is handed over to other workers. 
Often the loan clerk keeps no journal, all the loan items being detailed 


r | ‘HERE is considerable difference among trust companies, as among 


in the genera] journal from debit and credit slips which the loan clerk 
hands to the general bookkeeper. In some companies the loan clerk 
keeps a cash drawer and issues official checks. paying out the proceeds 
oi loans directly; while in others cash payments are made by the paying 
teller, and checks are issued by the draft teller or other employee. The 
records here described are such as are used in cases where all the details 
connected with loans are attended to in the loan department. 

The loan teller’s proof, being arranged according to the same princi- 
ple as that of the proofs already described, need not be reproduced here. 

A number of styles of loan journal are in use, probably the most 
common style being one having several columns for the different classes 
of loans handled, and one or more columns for interest items. Figure 
163 shows a form of such a journal. In this form the interest on the 
different classes of loans is shown separately. Other forms have only 
one column for interest. The columns headed “Accrued Interest’’ are 
for the entry of interest items accruing at the regular interest periods; 
it being the practice of some companies to charge the total interest ac- 
cruing at such periods to an account in the general ledger entitled “Ac- 


*Publication of this series of articles was begun in the January, 1904, issue of the MAGA- 
ZINE, page 31. 
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crued Interest,” and to credit it at once to earnings. Payments of such 
interest are then credited to accrued interest as received; and the balance 
against this account at any time shows the amount of past-due interest. 
This plan insures that interest shall be placed to the credit of earnings 
during the period in which it is earned, and it also serves as a safeguard 
against overlooking any past-due items of interest. The totals of the 
different columns in this journal are handed to the general bookkeeper 
on debit and credit slips at the close of each day’s business. 

Cards are quite generally used for loan ledgers. Figure 164 shows 
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FIG. 164.—FACE OF CARD LEDGER FOR DEMAND LOANS. 


the face, and Figure 165 the back, of such a card ledger for demand 
loans. As a study of the figures will show, the loan account and the 
interest record are kept on the face of the card, the back being devoted 
to a description of the collateral, and to the receipt which is taken when 
collateral is delivered. The receipt on the card is more convenient than 
a separate receipt, as it insures that everything in the way of record of 
closed-out loans shall be filed together. With some loans, however, and 
particularly with those of brokers, the changes of collateral are so many 
that there is not room on the loan card for the various receipts. For 
such eases it is convenient to have a separate form for the substitution 
of collateral, such as is shown in Figure 166. The separate receipt is 
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useful also in the numerous cases where the owner of the collateral does 
not come for it in person, but sends a messenger. 

Figure 167 shows the face, and Figure 168 the back, of a card ledger 
for time loans. In this form the loan account and the description of 
collateral are given on the face of the card, the interest record and the 
receipt being on the back. These ledger forms may casily be adapted 
to tight-bound or loose-leaf books if desired. 

It is important to know at all times the amount of loans carried on 
each kind of collateral, to avoid loaning too heavily on any securities, 
and for reference in case loans must be called because of decline of 
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FIG. 165.—_BACK OF CARD LEDGER FOR DEMAND LOANS. 


collateral. For this purpose a collateral line ledger is used, of which a 
loose-leaf form is shown in Figure 169, and a card form in Figure 170. 
The figures are self-explanatory. Figure 171 shows a card used for 
a collateral line ledger on a different plan. An index card is provided 
for each kind of collateral, and behind each index card are filed the 
cards like that shown in Figure 171, a separate card being used for each 
loan. When a loan is paid, or other collateral substituted, the old card 
is removed from the file and destroyed. To get the total of any given 
collateral held, or the amount of loans on same, it is necessary to add 
the amounts on the several cards that may be filed after the index card 

Figure 172 shows a form of collateral note used in New York city. 
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A shorter form, used in a large city in the Certral States, reads as fol- 


CINCINNATI, 
On demand after date promise to pay to the order of 
THE BLANK TRUST COMPANY at its office 
DOLLARS, 
for value received, with interest at the rate of per cent. per an- 
num, payable quarterly on the 15th days of March, June, September 
and December of each year, unpaid installments of interest to draw 
interest at the same rate as the principal, having deposited with said 
Company as collateral security for payment of this or any other liabili- 
ty or liabilities of to said Company, due or to become due, or that 
may be hereafter contracted, the following property, viz.: 


The market value of which is now $ ; with the right to call for 
additional security should the same decline; and on failure to respond, 
this obligation shall be deemed to be due and payable on demand, with 
full power and authority to sell and assign and deliver the whole of 
said property, or any part thereof, or any substitutes therefor, or any 
additions thereto. at public or private sale, at the option of said Com- 
pany, or its assigns, and with the right to be purchasers themselves 
at public sale, on the non-performance of this promise or the non- 
payment of any of the liabilities above mentioned, or at any time or 
times thereafter, without advertisement or notice, and after deducting 
all legal and other costs and expenses for collection, sale and delivery, 
to apply the residue of the proceeds of such sale or sales so to be 
made, to pay any, either or all of said liabilities, as said Company. or 
its president or treasurer shall deem proper, returning the overplus to 
the undersigned. 


This form, providing as it does for quarterly payments of interest 
on a demand note, illustrates the custom in some localities of carrying 
demand loans for several months or even years, so long as the collateral 
does not decline in value to a point which makes the margin too small. 
jt is evident that this is quite different from the “call” loan as usually 
carried in New York city. 

A power of attorney for the transfer of stock is printed on the back 
of each stock certificate; a customary form of such a power being as 
follows: 

For value received hereby sell, assign and transfer unto 
shares of the capital stock represented by the within certificate, 
and do hereby irrevocably constitute and appoint 
torney to transfer the said stock on the books of the within-named 
company, with full power of substitution in the premises. 
Dated 190.... 


In presence of 


For various reasons, however, borrowers often prefer to sign a 
separate power of attorney, and a form for same is shown in Figure 
173. 

In cases where loans are made to corporations, it is necessary to have 
evidence of the authority of the officers of the corporation to hypothecate 
its securities. For this purpose a copy of the resolution of the board 
of directors of the corporation authorizing such hypothecation is re- 
quired, a form for which is as follows: 
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COPY OF RESOLUTION. 
At a regular meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Company of 
Ge Bi cccivsecell A. D., 190.......... the following resolutions were un- 
animously adopted: 

RESOLVED, that the president, vice-president. secretary or treas- 
urer of this company are, and each of them is hereby authorized and 
empowered to borrow on behalf of this company from the Blank Trust 
Company from time to time, such sums of money as such officers or 
either of them may deem expedient, not exceeding in the aggregate at 
any one time the sum of dollars. on such terms and condi- 
tions as such officer so acting hereunder may approve, and to pledge as 
security for the re-payment of each of such loans such securities or as- 
sets of this company as may be required, and agreed upon between 
such officers and the Blank Trust Company, and to give this company’s 
obligation or obligations in evidence thereof, and from time to time 
when any obligation evidencing any of such loans matures, to renew 
the loan in whole or in part until the same is paid in full; and that 
each of such officers is also authoriz:d to borrow money from the .Blank 
Trust Company on behalf of this company, from time to time by re- 
discounting with said Blank Trust Company any of the bills receivable 
held by this company. not exceeding in the aggregate at any one time 
the sum dollars, on such terms as such officer may ap- 
prove; and the Blank Trust Company may, at any time, apply any 
money or property in its hands belonging to this company to the pay- 
ment of any indebtedness of this company to it, whether due or not. 

RESOLVED FURTHER. that a certified copy of these resolutions be 
sent to said the Blank Trust Company, and that they shall remain in 
full force until written notice of their repeal shall have been given to 
the Blank Trust Company, and until ali indebtedness which may have 
been incurred as aforesaid shall have been fully paid and satisfied. 

THIS IS TO CERTIFY, that the foregcing is a correct copy of the 
record of a meeting of the Board of Directors of the.......... Company, 


(Affix seal of company here.) 


The officer certifying the copy of resolutions should be other than 
the officer on whom the resolution confers power to borrow the money. 


It sometimes happens that a person wishes to get a loan on securi- 
ties which are in his possession, but which are not his personal property. 
In such cases, it is best to have from the owner of the securities a certifi- 
cate showing that the other person has authority to pledge them as 
collateral. A form used for this purpose is as follows: 


AUTHORITY TO HYPOTHECATE SECURITIES. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 5, 1906. 
To the Blank Trust Company. 
THIS IS TO CERTIFY, That John Jones is hereby authorized to 


hypothecate for his own account or otherwise, 190 shares of The Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern Ry. Co. stock standing in my name, as 
security for any loan or loans made by the Blank Trust Company to 
him or for any other indebtedness of his to said Trust Company, and to 
receive said security upon payment of such loan or indebtedness. This 
authority is good until revoked by me in writing. 

MARY R. JONES. 


Witness: Wm. Smith. 


For the safe-keeping of the notes and collateral, loan envelopes are 
provided, made of manila paper or of strong paper re-enforced with 
cloth, and having printed on the face memoranda regarding the con- 
tents. Figure 174 shows the face of such an envelope. These envelopes 
are filed alphabetically in the drawers of a cabinet which is kept in the 
vault. A convenient arrangement is to have this cabinet made of metal 
and mounted on trucks, so that it may be placed in the loan cage during 
business hours. On each envelope, as the figure shows, are recorded the 
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Substitution of Collateral, 


Pittsburg, replay Look 
The vncersigned acknowledges that he has this day ived from The 


Blank Trust Company the following securities held as collateral to 


loans ’*- 
# oo Gud . 6 5 
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And that he has deposited in lieu therof, subject to the same condi- 


tions as the collateral originally pledged, 
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FIG. 166,—FORM FOR SUBSTITUTION OF COLLATERAL. 


name of the borrower, the date, number and amount of the loan, and a 
list of the collateral; the plan involving the use of a separate envelope 
for each loan, even when there are several loans to one person. Some 
companies, however, keep the collateral of all the loans of each customer 
in one package, using expansible wallets which will contain a considera- 
ble number of papers. In cases where the collateral consists of a number 
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FIG, 167.—-FACE OF CARD LEDGER FOR TIME LOANS. 
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of bonds too large to be placed in an envelope or wallet, the bonds are 


kept in a specially prepared place in the vault, and a memorandum of 
same is placed in the loan envelope. 


4ANTEREST RECORO 


AMOUNT 


AMOUNT 
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COLLATERAL SURRENDERED 
THE UNDERSIGNED ACKNOWLEDGE’S RECEIPT ON THE DATES MENTIONED, 
OF THE SECURITIES DESCRIBED BELOW. 


RECEIVED FROM THE CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY, ALL SECURITIES AND OTHER PAPERS OUE IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE WITHIN DESCRIBED LOAN. 


SIGN BELOW 
CLEVELAND, O. 


This form should be of the same size as No. 167 on the preceding page. It is the back of the same card. 
FIG. 168.—BACK OF CARD LEDGER FOR TIME LOANS. 
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FIG. 170.-COLLATERAL LINE LEDGER. 


Some companies do not file the notes with the collateral, but keep 
ail notes together in a wallet, for greater convenience in endorsing interest 
and payments. 


New York, Warck /} t is re 


| 


‘Nix ———_ =... after date, for value received, the undersigned promises to 
pay the CQOLUMBI RUST MPANY., or order, at the office of said Company, 26 Nassau Street, City of New 
of 0 3o 
York, 2 A —— +... Dollars ($00-O0 — ) 


with interest at the rate fi oe centum (_sS__ per annum, having deposited with said Trust Company 
as collateral security for the payment of this, and for all other present and future demands of the holder hereof against the 
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and hereby empower the holder hereof, on nan-performance of any obligations herein contained to sell, without notice 
and without demand of payment, the whtole or any part of said securities and substitutes therefor and additions thereto, at any 
brokers’ board or at public or private sale, within or without the City of New York, at the option of the holder hereof, and after 
deducting all legal charges, expenses of said sale and collection of this note, to apply the proceeds to the payment of the principal 
and interest of this note, and other demands against the undersigned afor , accounting to the undersigned for the surplus, 
if any. 'n case of deficiency after sale and application of proceeds, the undersigned agree to pay the amount thereof, with legal 
interest 

In case of depreciation in the market value of the property held as collateral to this loan, or in case any of the collateral 
securing this loan shal! be unsatisfactory in amount or otherwise to the holder, the undersigned will forthwith make such payment 
of principal and interest, or deposit such additional securities as collateral hereto, as may be required and approved by the holder 
hereof. In case such payment shall not be made, or securities deposited as aforesaid, this note shall, at the option of the holder, 
become immediately due and payable, and the collateral deposited, as aforesaid, may be forthwith sold and the proceeds thereof 
applied as hereinbefore provided, the undersigned contracting and agreeing forthwith to pay the holder any deficiency, with legal 
interest thereon. On sale of any of said collateral the holder may purchase and hold the same, free from any claim of the under- 
signed, applying the amount of the purchase price in the liquidating or reducing the indebtedness. he collateral herein 
mentioned, and any securities which shall be either added to or substituted therefor and the proceeds thereof, shall also be held 
and treated as collateral — any and all other debts or claims (absolute or contingent, due or heared due), held against 
the undersigned by said Trust Company at any time, and shall be subject to sale upon non-performance of any obligation thereby 
imposed and to all the conditions and agreements herein contained. 

Any delay on the part of the holder hereof in exercising any rights hereunder shall not operate as a waiver of said rights. 

if the undersigned shall become insolvent, make a general assignment for the benefit of creditors or file a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy, or if a petition in bankruptcy be filed against the undersigned, then this note shall be forthwith due and payable, 
and in any such event all property of the undersigned in the possession or under the control of the Trust Company shall be 


collateral security hereunder 
Loe LOMA R Sunflt- 


FIG. 172.-—COLLATERAL NOTE. 
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Instead of, or in addition to, keeping a record of loans and collateral 
on the same cards or sheets, as indicated on the records above described, 
some companies keep a record of the collateral in a separate book known 
as the collateral register, a form of which is shown in Figure 175. Of 
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FIG. 169.—COLLATERAL LINE LEDGER. 
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FIG. 175.—COLLATERAL REGISTER. 


this record one page (or more if needed) is used for each borrower. 
Another form of this record is shown in Figure 176. A third form 
contains space for the record of collateral of loans to different customers 
in consecutive order as the loans are made. Space is left after the list 
of collateral of each loan for possible changes in collateral; but on this 
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FIG. 176.—COLLATERAL REGISTER. 


form it is not possible to group together all the collaterals of each 
customer. 

Some companies keep a “Loan Accession Book,” which is a register 
of collateral loans in the order in which they are received, being similar 
in principle to a register of bills discounted, a form of which will be 
shown later. Spaces are provided for the date, name of borrower, due- 
date, rate, amount and list of collateral. 


(To be continued. ) 


AMERICAN BANK IN EGYPT. 


S a means of promoting American trade in Egypt, Lewis M. Id- 
dings, consul-general at Cairo, suggests that a bank be organized 
under American auspices. He says: 


“It has been suggested that the lack of an American banking estab- 
lishment in Egypt has something to do with the unsatisfactory state of 
American trade relations. I am assured that there is not only room for 
such a bank, but that a wide business range for it exists. At present all 
transactions with America have to take place through Paris and London, 
and this does not lower prices or facilitate trade. The maximum legal 
rate for bank loans is nine per cent. The banks ask this in ordinary 
cases, then take a commission, and compound the interest due every three 
months, thus netting twelve per cent. 

While other countries have been investing huge sums in Egyptian 
securities no American capital has been invested here, not even in the 
hotels, of which sixty per cent. of the patronage comes from America. 
The nominal capital of the company hotels in Egypt is $12,000,000. 
Visitors annually number between 10,000 and 11,000. The average du- 
ration of their stay is sixty days, and the expenditure per head is $10 
per day. It therefore appears that American visitors spend annually 
in Egypt no less than $3,780,000, and a reference to the table of imports 
and exports in the second part of this report will show that the balance 
of trade against America is a like sum, viz., $3,813,805. The sums paid 
for passage money, railway fares, etc., are not considered in the above 
figures.” 





WRECK OF THE REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY. 
BY GEORGE WILKINSON. 


NOTHER bank disaster has resulted from the failure of the direc- 

A tors to perform their most obvious duty. The Real Estate Trust 

Company of Philadelphia, long reputed to be one of the most sta- 

ble finacial institutions of that city, has come to grief as the direct resuit 
of the long-continued negligence of the board of directors. 

In some respects very similar, and in other respects far worse than 
the Milwaukee Avenue State Bank of Chicago, the Philadelphia trust 
company has been wrecked through the direct and culpable rascality of 
its president. 

On the afternoon of Tuesday, August 28, the doors of the bank were 
closed. Early the same morning there had been a meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Clearing House Association, largely attended by the bankers of 
Philadelphia. The association was asked by the directors of the trust 
cempany to subscribe the considerable sum of $7,000,000 to save the 
company from failure. 

A few pertinent questions, by some members of the clearing-house 
association, revealed a most shameful story of laxity on the part of the 
governing body of the trust company. As the result of a few pointed 
questions, it was admitted that no regular meeting of the board of direc- 
tors had been held for two and a half years. The directors had only the 
n.ost superficial knowledge of how the trust company stood, and were un- 
able to give even an approximate estimate of the value of its assets and 
the extent of its liabilities. 

The directors shamefacedly admitted that the affairs of the trust 
company and the loaning of its deposits had been left entirely to 
the late president, and they seemed both surprised and hurt that 
the Clearing House Association should decline to guarantee the much- 
needed $7,000,000 in face of their own refusal to pledge their personal 
fortunes to make good the losses of the trust company. 

Although the directors were free to admit their ignorance of the 
trust company’s embarrassment, it transpires that this was no secret to 
many of the best-informed bankers of Philadelphia, who had noted for 
some time past that paper, bearing the endorsement of tlie late presi- 
dent, had been discounted at enormous rates by other banks in the 
city. 

Unknown to the directors, the defunct president, looked up to by all 
as a tower of moral and financial strength, had loaned more than half 
of the company’s deposits to one man. The securities offered were 
varied in the extreme, but bore one striking similarity—they were all 
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unproductive of income. A sugar refining plant, a townsite, a lead re- 
duction works, a steel mill, an apartment hotel—all failures. But of 
these the men who had been chosen by the shareholders to direct the 
financial life of their institution knew nothing. 

Each new development calls for harsher criticism of the directors; 
even the clerks in the bank were informed that all was not well. This 
is plainly shown, as employees going on their vacation left checks with 
their fellow clerks to be cashed on the first outward sign of trouble. 

The fact that Banker Hipple had killed himself to make his per- 
sonal escape from disgrace, although withheld from the public for a 
week by a county coroner, was pretty generally known to the directors 
of the trust company, and must have proved a bitter awakening to them. 

When asked further as to how recently the company had been ex- 
emined by the state authorities, it was learned that not for three years 
had this been done. What means (if any) had been used to defer the 
official examination, could not be learned. 

When interviewed at Harrisburg recently, Banking Commissioner 
J. A. Berkey admitted that the Real Estate Trust Company had 
not been officially examined for “more than two and a half years.” It 
is true that the company had filed its statement at Harrisburg, as late 
as May 26 last, and that the statement had been signed by the treas- 
urer of the company and three of the directors, including the president. 
Whether this sworn statement was true remains yet to be shown. 

The Banking Commissioner complains that the fifteen examiners al- 
lowed him under the recent amendment of the Pennsylvania banking 
law are insufficient to examine the 1,650 state banks and trust companies 
domiciled in the State of Pennsylvania. The law does not specify how 
frequently these examinations should be made, but leaves it entirely to 
the discretion of the Commissioner. In this case it appears that the Real 
Estate Trust Co. and its deceased president were held in such high es- 
teem that no uneasiness was felt by the Harrisburg officials in regard 
to the company’s affairs. Its examinations could be conducted when 
there was more time. 

The Pennsylvania banking law of 1874 seems to provide for double 
liability of the shareholders; that is to say, that after the surplus and 
undivided profits of the trust company have been wiped out, the receiver 
can call upon the shareholders for the payment of an assessment equal 
to the par value of each share of stock held by them, to meet the demands 
of the creditors. The shareholders elected twelve directors to administer 
their corporate affairs, and these directors, in turn, delegated their re- 
sponsibility to one man, with the sad result told. 

It now transpires that the repeated allusion in the daily press to a 
certain mystic “auditor” or “certified accountant” had reference to a 
salaried employee named Hill, who was engaged by President Hipple, 
and whose duties included furnishing upon request a certificate that he 
had examined the loans and found them correct, which certificate Presi- 
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dent Hipple applied to a list of fictitious, but apparently good loans, 
prepared by himself for the deception of the board. 

It was inconceivable that a reputable firm of certified public ac- 
countants could have been employed for any such purpose. 

Tue Bankers’ MaGazine has repeatedly pointed out to its readers 
the necessity for all banks and trust companies to have their books 
of account regularly audited by reputable firms of public accountants, 
whose standing in the community would be a guarantee that their work 
was thoroughly done and the service faithfully rendered. It is most 
essential that these accountants should be retained by the board of 
directors and their report should be made in writing to the board. 

Such examinations will undoubtedly lessen the number of disastrous 
bank failures like those of the Real Estate Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia and the Milwaukee Avenue State Bank of Chicago, and perhaps 
prevent them altogether. 


BANKING IN TURKEY. 


ICE CONSUL-GENERAL WILLIAM SMITH LYTE makes 
the following report concerning banks and banking in Constan- 
tinople: 

“Banks in this city do a general depositing and checking business, 
such as is in vogue in the United States. No charges are made for book- 
keeping or for checking such accounts of patrons beyond a charge for 
check book to cover the cost of Ottoman revenue stamps. Until quite re- 
cently no interest was allowed on balances of such accounts, an exception 
being made in the case of accounts of charitable institutions. Lately 
with the establishment of foreign banks in Constantinople, competition 
has become very keen and certain banks are allowing three per cent. in- 
terest on balances of current accounts. On deposits for fixed periods of 
six and twelve months interest at the rate of two to three per cent. is 
credited. Such deposits cannot be withdrawn in the interim, the banks 
giving in return for the deposit a bill on themselves at six or twelve 
months date plus interest for the whole period. Banks negotiate sight 
bills of other banks and bankers and sight drafts and checks on other 
cities at the market rate of exchange for the day, giving immediate credit 
for the same. Banks discount paper for patrons and also buy from note 
brokers. 

The State bank alone enjoys the privilege of issuing bank notes, but 
under the restrictions of a balance in gold in proportion to the notes in 
circulation. Notes are for $22 in value only and no multiples. Owing to 
the Turkish agreements with foreign countries banks are not taxed for 
state and municipal purposes and are under no obligation to publish 
balance sheets; hence it is difficuult to estimate dividends or profits 
earned, which, however, it is supposed are not less than ten per cent. on 
the share capital.” 








IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO 
BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE'S Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the ‘Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 


BILLS AND NOTES—CONSIDERATION—MORAL OBLIGA- 
TION—PRE-EXISTING DEBT—HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


Supreme Court of Massachusetts, January 3, 1906. 


Teeling morally obligated to a creditor, Isaac E. Baxter, though dis- 
charged in bankruptcy, began to pay off a debt of $2,000, his wife signing 
eight notes to cover the amount. Two were paid and two others were 
then given to take up the remaining six. Suit was afterwards brought 
by John R. Widger, holder of the notes, against the husband and wife, 
and the Supreme Court of Massachusetts decided in favor of the defend- 
ants, holding that a note given by a married woman for the amount of an 
unsecured debt of her husband, the same having been discharged in bank- 
ruptcy, is without consideration, not having been received in payment of 
the debt, but as security for the discharge of the husband’s moral obliga- 
tion to pay the debt. If the notes were given in payment of a debt of 
her husband the consideration would have been valid. Following is the 
opinion of the court in regard to the liability on the notes signed by Mrs. 
Baxter: ‘ ‘ 

Knowtton, C. J.: There is no indication that there was anything of 
benefit to her in the transaction, nor does it appear that McMahon (the 
ereditor) gave up anything of value as a consideration for the notes. He 
had at the time an unsecured, unenforceable debt, against her husband, 
which had been discharged in insolvency, and was worthless, except as 
it might furnish a consideration for a promise that would bind the hus- 
band if he should choose to waive the benefit of his discharge, and make 
an unequivocal new promise to pay the debt. 

It does not appear that the parties treated it as anything more than 
a mere moral obligation of Baxter. It is plain that such an obligation is 
not a sufficient consideration to support a promise of a third person to 
discharge it. If it was treated as a debt, the evidence does not show that 


5 
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the notes were received in payment of it. The conduct of the parties 
is quite as consistent with a finding that the notes were received as a 
kind of security to strengthen the purpose of the husband to meet his 
moral obligation. He had previously made payments which he was under 
no legal obligation to make, and for nearly six years afterwards he con- 
tinued to pay, as if the matter were his and not his wife’s, while she paid 
nothing. We must assume that the judge did not find that the debt was 
paid by the notes, so that it could not afterwards be made a foundation 
for a valid new promise by the insolvent, if he chose to make one. The 
first request for instructions was rightly refused. 

The second request was that a wife’s note, given in payment or as 
security for her husband’s debt, is no valid consideration. This was too 
broad. A wife’s note, given to a third person in payment of her hus- 
band’s debt, is for a valuable consideration; but a note given as security 
for such a debt, previously existing, is not. To make a note of the latter 
kind valid, there must be a new consideration. But in the case supposed, 
the wife obtains nothing, and the husband’s creditor gives up nothing, 
and there is no consideration moving from either party to the other. The 
finding of the judge that there was no consideration for the original 
eight notes, and that the note in suit was given in renewal of them, makes 
it unnecessary to consider other exceptions taken by the plaintiff. 

Exceptions overruled. 





TAXATION—CORPORATE PROPERTY—UNP4AID DIVIDENDS. 


GRENADA BANK VS. ADAMS. 


Supreme Court of Mississippi, February 19, 1906. 


In a decision by the Supreme Court of Mississippi in the case of the 
Grenada Bank vs. Wirt Adams, state revenue agent, it is held that a 
dividend, declared by a bank and paid by issuing to its stockholders time 
checks payable at future date, is, before the time for the presentation of 
the checks, an asset of the bank, and subject to taxation. 

Catuoon, J.: The record, as corrected by the agreement of counsel, 
shows that at the instance of the state revenue agent the bank was assessed 
for $60,000 of values of “solvent credits, money loaned, money on hand,” 
etc.; that it paid taxes on its capital stock of $60,000, but not on its 
“dividends unpaid” of $60,150. The bank declared a dividend to its 
stockholders of 115 per cent., of which it paid them fifteen per cent. in 
cash, and it disposed of the remaining 100 per cent. by giving them 
signed time checks payable at four different future dates, each for twen- 
ty-five per cent. of the total. The main question is whether this money 
was the property of the bank and taxable to it before the time checks 
were properly presentable for payment. We think it was. The bank 
held it with the perfect right to use it as any other of its funds, and 
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this was agreed to by the stockholders, who gave the time by taking the 
checks, which they knew they could not legally demand the cash for until 
the day they fell due, with three days of grace added, as on any other 
class of bills of exchange; a time check being merely a bill of exchange 
and entitled to three days of grace. The money was as much bank as- 
sets, in the shape of unpaid dividends, as it was, before the declaration of 
dividend, in the shape of surplus. Otherwise it would be an easy device 
for a bank to escape taxation altogether on its surplus or undivided profits 
by declarations of dividend and long-time checks. 

The board of supervisors, in its judgment, which gives rise to this 
appeal, recites as follows: “The board, having heretofore, in August, 
1900, specially passed upon the assessment of the Grenada Bank, and 
this particular item herein referred to, and having accepted the said as- 
sessment as full, equitable, and just,” proceeds to adjudge that the 
assessment at the instance of the revenue agent is dismissed. The bank 
now, here, relies on the recital as res judicata. There is no plea of res 
judicata in the record, no former judgment is produced in evidence, and 
we, of course, cannot hold the recital as supplying them. 

Affirmed. 

CHATTEL MORTGAGES—VALIDITY—FUTURE CROP—FU- 
TURE ADVANCES — PRINCIPAL AND SURETY — 
RIGHTS OF LATTER. 

WINSTON VS. FARROW. 
Supreme Court of Alabama, May 18, 1906. 

The Supreme Court of Alabama, in the suit of John C. Winston vs. 
Thomas L. Farrow, upholds the validity of a mortgage on crops to be 
raised on mortgagor’s land during a specified year and each succeeding 
year, duly recorded in the county where the mortgagor resides. It 
further holds that where a mortgage of crops is given primarily to 
secure a certain sum, recited that it was to “secure this debt and all other 
sums due (the mortgagee) prior to the payment hereof” sums due the 
mortgage at any time before the payment of the particular debt men- 
tioned would be construed as within the terms and protection of the 
mortgage; but debts accruing to the mortgagce after the payment of the 
particular debt were not within the provisions of the mortgage. 


A surety on a note has no claim against his principal for the liability 
incurred by reasons of his suretyship until after the payment of the debt 
by him. 

“Denson, J.: On July 1, 1899, F. M. Kirby, being indebted to John 
G. Winston, the plaintiff in this case, in the sum of $100, executed to 
him a mortgage to secure the debt on his entire crops of cotton and 


corn for the year 1899 and each succeeding year. The mortgage was 
made due December 1, 1899, and was duly recorded in the office of the 
judge of probate of Marshall county, the county in which the mortgagor 
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resided and where the crops were to be raised on lands then owned by 
the mortgagor. The validity of such a mortgage has been upheld in the 
case of Truss vs. Harvey, 120 Ala. 636. 

It was shown that the mortgagor, Kirby, raised three bales of cotton 
on his lands in Marshall county during the year 1901, and that he 
owned the lands on which the cotton was raised at the time he executed 
plaintiff’s mortgage. It was further shown that on January 17, 1902, 
the mortgagor, Kirby, sold the three bales of cotton that he raised in 
1901 to the defendant, Thomas L. Farrow, and that Farrow converted 
them to his own use, whereby the lien of plaintiff under his mortgage 
was destroyed. It was further shown that the mortgagor was justly 
indebted to the plaintiff in the sum named in said mortgage when it was 
given but that a payment of one bale of cotton, valued at $40.64, was 
made to the plaintiff on the mortgage on October 17, 1902. It was 
further shown that the three bales of cotton received by the defendant 
from the mortgagor were reasonably worth $109.83. Thus a prima facie 
case was made for the plaintiff. The defendant, after proving its 
execution, offered in evidence a mortgage which was executed to him by 
F. M. Kirby (the same person who executed the mortgage to plaintiff) 
on January 21, 1899, due and payable October 1, 1899. 

The contention of the plaintiff is that the proper construction of this 
mortgage must limit it as security only for the particular debt named, 
$138.38. This contention rests upon the principle that a mortgage is 
security only for such demands as are in the contemplation of the parties 
at the time. This is a well-recognized rule in the construction of mort- 
gages. (Wilkerson vs. Tillman, 66 Ala. 533.) Difficulty, however, 
sometimes arises in determining under the rule what demands were within 
the contemplation of the parties, and this difficulty is increased when the 
rights of subsequent purchasers or of junior incumbrancers are involved. 
The intention of the mortgagor and mortgagee governs, but the inten- 
tion must be that expressed in the mortgage according to the meaning 
of the words used; and the whole of the mortgage must be considered, 
not simply parts of it. It is true that to get at this intention, when the 
language used is ambiguous, attending circumstances, such as the situa- 
tion of the parties at the time of the execution of the mortgage and the 
nature and purpose thereof, may be taken into consideration. 

In a mortgage given to secure future advances it is the law that it is 
not necessary for it to specify any particular or definite sum which it is 
to secure. “It is not necessary for it to be so completely certain as to 
preclude the necessity of all extraneous inquiry. If it contain enough 
to show a contract that it is to stand as a security to the mortgagee for 
such indebtedness as may arise from future dealings between the parties, 
it is sufficient to put a purchaser or incumbrancer on inquiry; and if he 
fails to make it in the proper quarter he cannot claim protection as a 
bona fide purchaser.” 
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Coming to the mortgage in hand, considering all the clauses of it as 
a whole, we think the true interpretation of it is that it was intended 
by the parties that it should stand as security, in addition to the debt 
expressly mentioned in the mortgage, for such sums or debts as 
was due the mortgagee at any time before the payment of the par- 
ticular debt, $138.38, which the mortgage was given to secure, but 
that it was not intended that it should extend as security to debts which 
accrued to or became due to the mortgagee, Farrow, after the payment of 
the particular debt. 

Under the construction we have put upon the mortgage which was 
executed by Kirby to the defendant on January 21, 1899, and due 
October 1, 1899, items of indebtedness which were contracted before the 
payment of the debt of $138.38 were properly allowed in proof. The 
amount paid by defendant to the Bank of Guntersville on the Leathers 
& Moderal mortgage ($92.75) should not have been allowed as an item 
secured by the mortgage. Granting that Kirby was principal and de- 
fendant was his surety on that note and mortgage, it was executed 
January 21, 1899, due November 1, 1899, and, until after payment of 
the debt by the surety, the surety (defendant) had no claim on the 
principal (Kirby). So there was not only no debt due on account of 
this mortgage to defendant from Kirby on October 1, 1899, but no 
liability existed on account of the suretyship on that date, nor until it 
had been paid by Farrow. 

The mortgage executed by F. M. Kirby to defendant (Farrow) on 
March 24, 1897, in connection with the parol proof offered with respect 
to it, was competent as evidence in support of the consideration ex- 
pressed in the mortgage we have been considering, and we understand 
from the bill of exceptions that it was offered only for that purpose. 
The objection to the mortgage as evidence was properly overruled. 

As the law makes the application, the court committed no error in 
not allowing proof that Kirby gave directions as to the application of 
the amounts allowed for the mules. A partial payment made on an 
account, no particular application being directed or made at the time, is 
applied by law to the oldest items of the account. 

Reversed and remanded. 


BANKS AND BANKING—INSOLVENCY—PREFERENCES— 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW—SELF-EXECUTING PROVIS- 
IONS. 

TAYLOR VS. HUTCHINSON. 


Supreme Court of Alabama, January 30, 1906. 


In an action by C. P. D. Taylor to establish a claim against the 
Shepard Bank, an insolvent bank which had assigned for the benefit of 
creditors, the Supreme Court of Alabama held that a constitutional pro- 
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vision giving holders of bank notes and depositors who have not stipu- 
lated for interest a preference in the event of the bank’s insolvency, is 
complete and self-executing and needs no legislation to put it into opera- 
tion; also that a holder of a bank’s certificates of deposit, payable on 
a fixed date with interest, is a creditor of the bank on the loan made 
to it for a fixed period on which interest is stipulated for, and is not 
a depositor within the aforesaid constitutional clause. 

Taylor filed a claim for $9,000. Objection to it was made by J. N. 
Hutchinson and others. The lower court allowed the claim as non- 
preferred and an appeal was taken by the claimant. 

Dowvett, J.: It is insisted in argument of counsel for appellant 
that the constitutional provision which gives to “holders of bank notes 
and depositors who have not stipulated for interest” a preference over 
all other creditors is not self-executing, and that there has never been 
any legislative enactment putting this provision in force. There has 
been no direct adjudication of this precise question, so far as we have 
seen, in this state, where the provision was first introduced into the 
Constitution of 1868, and amplified in that of 1875, or in either of the 
several other states of the Union where the same provision in substance 
is found. 

Our Constitution contains many instances of non-self executing pro- 
visions. In these cases there is always some indication that something 
is left for the Legislature to do, or there is something in the nature of 
the provision that renders such legislation necessary. This is not true 
of the provision now under consideration. The fact that other sections 
relating to banks and banking may not be self-executing furnishes no 
good and suflicient reason for holding this independent section not to 
be so. Here the constitutional provision under consideration clearly 
expressing the will of the sovereignty is declarative of the rights of 
parties and fixes their status. It is, in itself, a complete enactment, 
leaving nothing to be done by way of legislation to put it in operation. 
lt is not, in form or substance, a command or direction to the Legisla- 
ture. It is manifestly intended to create a preference in favor of the 
creditors preferred thereby as an accomplished fact, not to instruct 
the Legislature how it should be done. Moreover, it may be said argu- 
endo that this constitutional provision, which has always heretofore 
remained unchallenged, has doubtless become a basis of the credit of 
banks and to which depositors have looked as their protection in case of 
insolvency. Our conclusion is that the provision is and was intended to 
be self-executing. Another question presented by the record is whether 
Taylor, the appellant, is a preferred or non-preferred creditor. The 
constitutional provision under consideration gives to “holders of bank 
notes and depositors who have not stipulated for interest’ a preference 
of payment over “all other creditors”; the term “all other creditors” in 
this connection meaning and including, among others, depositors who 
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have stipulated for interest and also persons who have loaned money to 
the bank on promissory notes. It is admitted in the agreed statement of 
facts that Taylor held the bank’s certificate of deposit, payable on a 
fixed date, and that interest on said deposit was stipulated for and 
paid by the bank. It is clear that Taylor was not a common or ordinary 
depositor of the bank within the meaning of the constitutional provision. 
His deposit was not subject to check at any time and could not have 
been demanded before the day of the maturity of his certificate of de- 
posit. He was a creditor of the bank on a loan made to the bank for 
a fixed period and on which interest was stipulated for. He accepted 
as evidence of the bank’s indebtedness to him its certificate of deposit, 
which the law declares to be, in legal effect, a promissory note. (Ren- 
fro vs. Bank, 83 Ala. 425, 3 South. 776; 1 Morse on Banking, sections 
208, 302; 5 Am. & Eng. Enc. Law [2d Ed.] 803; note to Hillsinger vs. 
Georgia R. Bank, 75 Am. St. Rep. 46.) 

If Taylor had accepted the bank’s promissory note for the deposit 
so made by him, stipulating for interest and payable on a fixed date, it 
would not for a moment, we apprehend, be contended that he was a 
depositor within the meaning of the constitutional provision and included 
in that preferred class. Yet, on the agreed statement of facts, this is 
his legal status in the case. 

The register and chancellor both so ruled, and we are clearly of 
opinion that they were correct in such ruling. We find no error in the 
record, and the decree appealed from will be affirmed. 

Affirmed. 


BILLS AND NOTES—PROMISSORY NOTE—PRINCIPAL AND 
SURETY—PRIMARY LIABILITY. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER SAVINGS BANK VS. BATES. 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, March 5, 1906. 


In the suit of the East Bridgewater Savings Bank vs. Bates, a mar- 
ried woman, the Supreme Court of Massachusetts holds that as the de- 
fendant and others signed as sureties promissory notes, promising jointly 
and severally to pay the amount stated, they became individually and sev- 
erally, as well as jointly, liable for the payment. Such signing by her 
did not affect her joint and several primary liability to the holder of the 
nutes, but only showed the relation of the makers to one another. 

Knowtton, C. J.: The promissory notes declared on were signed 
by the Hampshire & Worcester Street Railway Company as principal, 
and by the defendant and two other persons as sureties. In each of 


them the signers “jointly and severally promised to pay” the amount 
stated. The defendant therefore became individually and severally, as 
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weil as jointly, liable for the payment. (Hunt vs. Adams, 5 Mass. 358; 
Same vs. Same, 6 Mass. 522; Bank of Weymouth vs. Willis, 8 Metc. 
504-510.) In this particular the fact that she signed as a surety does 
not affect her primary liability to the holder of the notes, but only shows 
the relations of the makers to one another. 

The notes were payable at the Fourth National Bank, Boston, and, 
from a time about three months after the delivery of them, they were 
at this bank for nearly five months, awaiting payment. Copies of letters 
written by the plaintiff to the defendant were put in evidence, which 
well warranted a finding by the jury that the defendant was notified 
of a demand for payment of the notes at the place where they were 
payable. Without intimating that any formal demand was necessary, 
this was ample to justify the verdict, against the defendant for the 
amount remaining unpaid. The oral testimony of the plaintiff’s treas- 
urer was competent to explain an ambiguity in the letter of November 
19, written to the defendant. Without explanation, the language of the 
letter might suggest a possibility of an arrangement with the principal 
to extend the time of payment without the consent of the defendant, 
which might discharge her as a surety. The testimony tended to show 
that the proposition referred to was made by the defendant’s husband 
in her behalf. 


The case was rightly submitted to the jury. 
Exceptions overruled. 


BUCKET-SHOP—GAMING—RELEASE OF RIGHT—INTER- 
ESTS OF CREDITORS—DEATH OF PAYOR—SURVIVAL 
OF ACTION. 


ANDERSON VS. METROPOLITAN STOCK EXCHANGE. 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, March 5, 1906. 


Rights of creditors of an insolvent under a law aimed primarily at 
“bucket shops”— frequent cause of insolvency—are discussed by the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts in the suit of George W. Anderson, 
administrator of the estate of Edwin M. Thayer, against the Metropoli- 
tan Stock Exchange. Thayer was a young man well known in insur- 
ance and financial circles. His creditors were crowding him and finally 
suits were filed against him. He was arrested on mesne process in con- 
nection with one ‘action, on the ground that he intended to leave the 
state. Under charge of an officer he was allowed to stay in a hotel. 
He was there a day or two, and died under mysterious circumstances in 
the hotel. As a result of his death it transpired that he had been 4 
forger and upon various representations had procured insurance policies 
on his life aggregating several hundred thousand dollars. Under a 
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suicide clause several big companies contested the claim on policies on 
the theory that the insured had taken his own life. A settlement was 
effected in the matter of the claims on the policies. 

He had operated in the stock market. His administrator sued to 
recover the moneys lost in the transactions with the defendant, basing 
the action on a statute relating to gaming contracts especially pertaining 
to stock dealings on a margin where no actual purchase or sale is made 
or intended to be made. The administrator won, and the exceptions of 
the defendant were overruled by the appellate court. The releases 
signed by Thayer are held not to affect his creditors, though they might 
have been personally binding upon him. 

Know ton, C. J.: It appears by the agreement of the parties that 
there were 1860 transactions between Thayer and the defendant, of 
the kind described in the auditor’s report; that on 1107 of these tran- 
sactions Thayer paid to the defendant $318,470, and received from the 
defendant $429,134.46, thus obtaining profits or winnings to the amount 
of $110,664.46; that on 512 of the transactions Thayer paid to the 
defendant $250,187.50, and received from the defendant $149,768.98, 
thus suffering losses to the amount of $100,418.52; that on eighty-eight 
of these transactions Thayer paid to the defendant $39,210 and received 
nothing from the defendant; and that on 153 of the transactions Thayer 
paid to the defendant $43,426.25 and received the same sum from the 
defendant on closing out the transactions. The result was thus a net 
loss to Thayer of $28,964.02. These transactions were conducted under 
contracts which were of only two kinds, one for agreements to buy and 
the other for agreements to sell. The following is a copy of one of 
them: “Boston, Mass., April 16, 1903. On three days notice, the Met- 
ropolitan Stock Exchange has promised to deliver to Mr. Thayer three 
hundred full shares of St. Paul, at 16134, and the holder of this contract 
agrees to receive the same, or upon surrender by mutual consent of this 
contract, said corporation agrees to pay the holder of it a sum equal 
to the then advance in the market price of said commodity or stock. 
All deposits shall become the absolute property of said corporation, 
to the amount of the decline in the market value of said commodity or 
stock when this contract is closed, either by further order of the holder, 
or when the decline in the market value of said commodity or stock shall 
equal the sum of all deposits, whereupon this contract terminates. The 
holder of this contract agrees to the above terms. [Signed] Metropolitan 
Stock Exchange.” 

The form of contract for the sale by Thayer to the defendant is 
precisely like the other, except that the words “receive from” take the 
place of the words “deliver to,” and the word “deliver” takes the place 
of the word “receive,” and the word “advance” takes the place of the 
word “decline” in two places. The auditor found, as to all these tran- 
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sactions except one, which was of a different kind, that there was no 
actual purchase or sale by the defendant for Thayer’s account, nor any 
delivery of stock between them, and that Thayer had no intention that 
there should be any actual purchase or sale, and that the defendant had 
reasonable cause to believe that Thayer had no intention that there 
should be any actual purchase or sale. He also found that it was in- 
tended and mutually understood by both parties, upon each and every 
transaction of this character, with said one exception, that there should 
ke no actual purchase or sale, but that the transaction should be closed 
by a statement between them based on the rise or fall of the market. 

These findings bring the case within the Revised Laws, chap. 99, sec. 
4, which gives a right to recover for payments made upon such contracts. 
The first part of the findings as to the intention of Thayer follows, per- 
haps inadvertently, the terms of St. 1890, p. 479, chap. 437, sec. 2, 
before the enactment of St. 1901, p. 391, chap. 459, but the latter part 
of the finding, as to what was intended and mutually understood by 
both parties, plainly comes within the provisions of the amendments of 
1901, embodied in the Revised Laws, chap. 99, sec. 4. It shows an affirma- 
tive intention on the part of Thayer that there should be no purchase 
or sale, and on the part of the defendant reasonable cause to believe 
that Thayer had this intention. It is therefore unnecessary to consider 
the counts of the declaration founded on the common Jaw. There is 
nothing in any part of the auditor’s report or in the other evidence which 
tends to diminish the force of these findings. The affirmative intention 
of Thayer, with reasonable cause to believe on the part of the defendant 
that the intention existed, gives a right to recover by the terms of the 
statute. The auditor’s report, finding generally for the plaintiff, and 
finding specially these facts, is prima facie evidence which requires a 
verdict for the plaintiff, unless there is other evidence, either in the re- 
port or outside of it, to control the findings. 

We come now to the objections raised by the defendant. Its first 
contention is that an action of this kind does not survive to an adminis- 
trator. Although the Legislature, in enacting the statute, doubtless had 
a deterrent purpose in reference to such contracts, is has been decided 
that the act is remedial, and not penal. Its principal direct effect is to 
relieve one who wants to get back a payment made without a lawful 
consideration, upon an executed gambling contract, from the defense 
that he is barred by being in pari delicto. It also makes unenforceable 
a contract which includes almost, but not quite, all the objectionable 
features of a gambling contract at common law. It has been decided 
that a proper remedy, under the statute, is an action of contract for 
money had and received. This is upon the theory that the gist of the 
action is a right to recover money paid without a valid consideration. 
We are of opinion that the action survives to a legal representative of the 
estate of the payor. 
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The contention that the statute is unconstitutional has been passed 
upon adversely by a decision of this court. 

The defendant argues that the releases signed by Thayer are a bar 
to the plaintiff’s recovery. If no rights of creditors were involved, the 
releases would be an effectual defense to the action. But Thayer’s right 
to recover these sums of money was valuable property, which he could 
not lawfully give away to the detriment of his creditors. The auditor 
has found that he was deeply insolvent at the time of making each of 
the releases and that his estate, represented by the present plaintiff, is 
insolvent to such a degree that the recovery of the whole amount due 
from the defendant will not be nearly enough to satisfy the demands 
of creditors. Under these circumstances these voluntary conveyances of 
property, in the form of leases, were fraudulent as against creditors. 
It follows that the plaintiff can recover as if they had not been made. 

The evidence offered by the defendant as to the defendant’s course 
of dealing with creditors other than the plaintiff was rightly excluded. 
Under the statute on which the verdict rests, the intention of Thayer was 
the first fact to be established. That intention was to be ascertained 
from what he said and did in connection with what was communicated 
to him. What his dealings with the defendant were, from first to last, 
was put in evidence. The defendant’s dealings with others, of the par- 
ticulars of which, so far as appears, Thayer had no knowledge, have 
no tendency to show Thayer’s purpose in these transactions. 

So, too, the testimony of the defendant’s manager as to what his 
actual undisclosed intention was as to the delivery of the stocks was im- 
material. The primary question was what was Thayer’s intention, and, 
as to the defendant, the question was what it had reasonable cause to 
believe in regard to Thayer’s intention. 

The plaintiff’s bill of exceptions is founded upon his contention that 
the defendant cannot recover, under the statute, for payments made to 
the plaintiff under these contracts, on the ground that it was not a 
party contracting ‘to buy or sell” upon credit or upon margin, as Thayer 
was. In Lyons vs. Coe, 177 Mass. 382, N. E. 59, it was held that a 
person who was employed by another to buy or sell for his account has 
no remedy, under this statute, to recover for payments made under such 
a contract, although the person who employs him has such a remedy. 
As to the defendant’s claim under his declaration in set-off, the question 
is whether these were contracts on the part of the defendant with Thayer 
te buy or sell stocks from him or to him, or whether the defendant was 
merely employed as a broker by Thayer, “to buy or sell for his account.” 
The plaintiff’s request was for a ruling, as matter of law, that the de- 
fendant could not recover under the statute, which was equivalent to 
a ruling that it was a mere broker, and thus within the decision last cited. 
We are of opinion that the ruling was rightly refused. Even if there 
was evidence from which it might have been found, as a fact, that the 
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defendant was merely employed as a broker, and was not contracting as 

a principal, and this we do not intimate, it could not be held, as matter 

of law, upon any facts admitted, that this was its relation to Thayer. 
Upon both bills there must be the same entry: Exceptions overruled. 


BANKS AND BANKING—CHECKS—PAYMENT TO WRONG 
PERSON—FORGERY—DUTY OF BANK AS TO IDENTI- 
TY OF PAYEE—NEGLIGENCE OF DEPOSITOR—FAIL- 
URE TO DISCOVER MISTAKE OR TO GIVE NOTICE TO 
BANK. 
MURPHY VS. METROPOLITAN NATIONAL BANK. 


Supreme Court of Massachusetts, March 5, 1906. 


Through the wrong-doing of M. J. Moore, a lawyer, who absconded 
from Boston, Mass., in 1902, the Metropolitan National Bank of that 
city stands to lose $3,419.75 that it paid upon a forged indorsement. 
The court holds the burden is upon a bank paying a check to show that 
the payment was to the person named in the check or that the depositor 
was guilty of negligence precluding him from recovering for payment 
to the wrong person; also that the fact that the payee is dead does not 
entitle the drawee to pay it to any one other than the personal representa- 
tive of the payee. 

At his peril a banker on whom a check is drawn must identify the 
person named as payee and only when he is misled by negligence or the 
fault of the drawer can he raise the question of his own mistake in 
ascertaining such identity as against the drawer. 

Purporting to represent James J. Brown, Moore negotiated a loan 
with the plaintiff, who gave him a check for $3,419.75—all he had on 
deposit at the defendant bank. Moore delivered to him a note and mort- 
gage for $3,500 on Brown’s real estate. Brown had been dead several 
years, and Moore was acting fraudulently. Moore forged the name of 
the deceased landowner to the check, and after having it certified by 
the bank, had it cashed at the Federal Trust Company, whose president 
was acquainted with him. Moore ran away, having been guilty of sev- 
eral other crimes. He was disbarred later and has not been heard from 
since. 

The court holds the broker, who had examined the title to the land 
and accepted the securities, was not guilty of negligence so as to pre- 
clude his recovering the amount of the check; neither did his failure on 
the return of the check with his pass-book to inquire if the indorsement 
of the landowner was genuine estop him from such recovery. 

Though he did not notify the bank immediately upon his discovering 
that the check had been paid to the wrong person, he is not prevented 
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from recovering from the bank in the absence of evidence that the 
position of the bank was altered in any way by such omission. 

Know ton, C. J.: Upon the admitted facts that the defendant had 
this money belonging to the plaintiff, and paid it out upon this check, 
the burden is upon the defendant to show that the payment was to the 
person named in the check, or that the plaintiff was guilty of such neg- 
ligence in regard to the payment as precludes him from recovery. The 
plaintiff did not participate in the acts or conversation attending the 
payment of the check. The uncontradicted testimony shows that from 
first to last he dealt with Moore, as the attorney of James J. Brown, 
and that Moore at no time represented the plaintiff in any way in the 
transaction. Moore received the check as the representative of Brown, 
and in procuring the payment at the trust company pretended to be 
acting in the interest of Brown, and not in the interest of the plaintiff. 
James J. Brown was represented to the plaintiff as the owner of the real 
estate proposed to be mortgaged, and the plaintiff caused the title to be 
examined, and found it standing in his name, and free from incum- 
brances. He also found that the property was of sufficient value to 
secure the payment of $3,500, for which, according to Moore’s state- 
ment, Brown wished to mortgage it. He had no reason to doubt that 
Brown was living, and that the note and mortgage duly executed in his 
name were genuine securities. It is too plain for question that the James 
J. Brown named in the check was the person whom the record showed 
to be the owner of the real estate described in the mortgage, and that 
the only payment authorized by the drawer of the check was a payment 
to him. In that respect the facts are different from those in the cases 
relied on by the defendant, in which the dealings were with an impostor, 
who assumed a false name, and the check was intended for the person 
with whom the drawer was dealing, while the fraud was in the repre- 
sentation that he was another person whose name he assumed. It is true 
that the payee was not then living, and that it was impossible to make a 
payment to him in person; but the death of the payee of a check to whom 
the drawer has sent it, before it reaches its destination, does not enlarge 
the rights of the drawee in regard to payment. Nor does his death, 
unknown to the drawer, before the check is drawn, enlarge the drawee’s 
rights. In such a case, the check is either payable to no one, or it may 
be collected by the executor or administrator, according to the circum- 
stances attending the making and delivery of it. In this case there is 
nothing to warrant a finding of negligence on the part of the plaintiff 
in not seeking Brown in person, or verifying Moore’s representation that 
he was living. Nor does it appear that Brown’s death affected in any 
way the defendant or the trust company, to induce the payment of the 
check upon the forged indorsement. The fraud could have been per- 
petrated in exactly the same way if Brown had been living. The only 
difference would have been that the danger of early discovery would 
have been greater. The ordinary rule is well established that a banker 
on whom a check is drawn must ascertain at his peril the identity of the 
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person named in it as payee. It is only when he is misled by some 
negligence or other fault of the drawer, that he can set up his own 
mistake in this particular against the drawer. 

We are of opinion that the plaintiff was guilty of no negligence, in 
connection with the making or payment of the check, that affects his 
right to recover. 

The next question is whether there was evidence of negligence in his 
failure to discover the forgery, or in his failure promptly to notify the 
defendant of his discovery of it, such as estops him from claiming his 
deposit. This check was returned to him with his pass-book, at the 
begnning of the next month after it was made, and its payment appeared 
to be regular. He did not know Brown’s signature, and he had no re- 
sponsibility as to the ascertainment of the identity of the person to 
whom the payment was made. It was the duty of the defendant to do 
that. He had every reason to suppose that the payment was to the 
James J. Brown for whom the check was intended. As the transaction 
was for a client to whom the note and mortgage belonged, he had no 
reason to consider the subject further. We understand that the interest 
was regularly paid until Moore absconded. Until then the mortgage 
was supposed to be good. We have no doubt that on the return of his 
passbook with his checks, it was his duty to do what a reasonable person 
would be expected to do, in the examination of his account to see whether 
it was correct. If there was anything to put him on inquiry as to the 
identity of the persons to whom payments had been made, it would be 
his duty to investigate the subject. But we have been referred to one 
case in which it is held that this duty requires a depositor, in a case 
like the present, in which there is no reason to suspect payments to 
wrong persons, to make an investigation to see whether the indorsements 
of the payees are forgeries. It has been held in some cases that his 
duty does not require it. We are of opinion that there was no such negli- 
gence of the plaintiff in failing to discover the forgery as to estop him 
from maintaining this action. 

There remains the question whether his failure to inform the defend- 
ant of the forgery immediately after his discovery of it should bar him. 
According to the testimony of the defendant’s president, the bank first 
received notice that the check was not properly indorsed, late in the 
autumn of 1902. The testimony, as to the discovery of the forgery 
by the plaintiff, was that he first heard of the death of James J. Brown 
about the first of October, 1902, and the plaintiff testified that he notified 
the defendant that the signature of Brown was not genuine, on the very 
day that he discovered it. There was no evidence tending to show that 
the defendant suffered any loss from the failure of the plaintiff to notify 
it earlier than he did. Moore had absconded a considerable time before 
the discovery of the forgery, and his whereabouts have not since been 
known. If there was any delay in giving information, after the plaintiff 
obtained such knowledge as to warrant him in making a claim on the 
defendant, there is no good ground for conjeeture even that the defend- 
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ant’s position was changed on account of it. Without showing some 
injury by reason of the delay, the defendant cannot use it as an estoppel 
against the plaintiff. There was no evidence of such negligence of the 
plaintiff after the discovery of the forgery as to prevent his recovery. 
The views that we have expressed make it unnecessary to consider par- 
ticularly the defendant’s requests for rulings. Upon the law and the 
testimony there was no occasion to give any of them. The defendant 
introduced no evidence to relieve it from liability for making an unau- 
thorized payment of the plaintiff’s money. 

The admission of the testimony that there is a custom, when money 
is to be lent to an individual, not to examine the records in the probate 
court or in registries of death, to see whether the person who is to receive 
the money is dead, did the defendant no harm. If there had been no 
testimony on the subject, there would have been no evidence of negli- 
gence in failing to make such an examination. If there had been a 
special reason to seek evidence that Brown was living, it would have been 
done better in other ways than by searching registries. 

Judgment on the verdict. 





INDORSEMENT OF NOTE BY WIFE—EFFECT. 
MIDDLEBORO NATIONAL BANK VS. COLE. 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, March 5, 1906. 


A married woman who indorses a promissory note payable to the order of her 
husband, is liable to subsequent holders, notwithstanding she indorsed for the 
accommodation of her husband. 


This was an action on a promissory note given by the Old Homestead 
Brooder Co., a partnership composed of Lyman Brown and Alton B. 
Cole, the latter the husband of the defendant and manager of the part- 
nership. The note was signed by the Brooder Co., “by A. B. Cole, 
treasurer,” and was indorsed by the defendant and was given for another 
note held by the bank which canceled and returned the original note. 

Knowtton, C. J.: The note in suit was made by a partnership, of 
which the defendant’s husband was the business manager, and was paya- 
ble to the order of her husband. He indorsed it while holding it for 
the corporation, and procured the indorsement of the defendant, his wife, 
under his own. He then negotiated it for the corporation to the plaintiff 
kank. The defendant thus became an accommodation indorser of the 
note, and by R. L. chap. 78, secs. 82, 83, she warranted to the plaintiff, 
as a holder in due course, that the instrument was genuine, and in all 
respects what it purported to be; that she had a good title to it; that all 
prior parties had capacity to contract, and that the instrument was, at 
the time of her indorsement, valid and subsisting. This contract be- 
tween her and the plaintiff was not affected by the fact that she was a 
married woman, for she might contract with others than her husband as 
if she were sole. 
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Before the enactment of the Negotiable Instruments Act she would 
have been bound in the same way. As between her and a subsequent 
holder, it would have made no difference if the indorsement from her 
husband to her was void. A promissory note made by a husband to his 
wife is void, and cannot be enforced against the husband by any subse- 
quent holder of it. (National Bank of the Republic vs. Delano, 185 
Mass. 424, and cases there cited.) But if the wife indorses it to a holder 
in due course, she is bound by her contract of indorsement, and may be 
compelled to pay it. (Binney vs. Globe Nat. Bank, 150 Mass. 574, 
578; Kenworthy vs. Sawyer, 125 Mass. 28; Foster vs. Leach, 160 Mass. 
418.) 

The case of National Bank of the Republic vs. Delano, above cited, 
contains nothing adverse to the plaintiff in this suit. In that case the 
action was upon a contract made by a wife with her husband, as the 
payee and owner of a note which she indorsed for his benefit, which 
contract was void. In the present case the action is upon a contract made 
by a married woman with a third person, which is binding upon her. 


SURETY ON NOTE—NOTICE OF NON-PAYMENT—LIABILITY. 
ROUSE VS. WOOTEN. 
Supreme Court of North Carolina, March 26, 1906. 


A surety on a note is not entitled to notice of non-payment; he is not 
an indorser and he is primarily liable, according to a decision handed 
down by the Supreme Court of North Carolina in the suit of N. J. Rouse, 
et al., vs. Shade Wooten, which was on a note payable to the plaintiff 
and signed by E. A. Hinson as principal and the defendant as surety. 

Watker, J.: The defendant’s contention is that he was discharged 
from liability on the note by reason of the fact that he was not given 
due notice of its dishonor, and he relies upon section 2239 of the Revisal 
ef 1905 to sustain his position. It appears from the face of the paper 
that it is a note and not a bill, and that defendant was not either a 
drawer or indorser, who are alone mentioned in that section. The jury 
in their verdict find that he was simply a surety. His counsel in their 
brief refer to section 2213 to show that defendant is not primarily liable 
on the note, but he is not in any sense an indorser, as he is a party to 
the note, and that section therefore has no bearing on the case. We 
infer from the course of the argument that some reliance was placed 
on section 2219, dispensing with presentment for payment where it is 
sought to charge the person primarily liable on a negotiable instru- 
ment, the argument deduced therefrom being that presentment is neces- 
sary where the party is secondarily liable and that defendant’s liability 
is of that character. While we do not think the question is distinctly 
presented, as there is nothing in the verdict concerning presentment for 
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payment, it is a matter of general importance, and we will therefore 
consider it. 

The Negotiable Instrument Law (chapter 54 of the Revisal of 1905), 
which is an admirable compilation of the principles relating to the sub- 
ject, clearly points out the well-settled distinction between persons pri- 
marily liable and those secondarily liable on commercial paper. “The 
person primarily liable on an instrument is the person who by the terms 
of the instrument is absolutely required to pay the same. All other 
parties are secondarily liable.” (Section 2342.) A surety comes square- 
ly within the definition of a person whose liability is primary, for he is, 
by the terms of the instrument, absolutely required to pay the same. 

In Shaw vs. McFarlane, 23 N. C. 216, it is held that if two persons 
ere bound by a bond or judgment for the payment of a sum of money, 
the one is liable to the creditor in the same manner and to the same 
extent as the other, though, as between themselves, they may stand as 
principal and surety. “In respect to the creditor they are joint debtors 
fixed with the same obligations and what discharges one discharges the 
other and nothing less.” 

A surety‘s obligation is thus defined in Brandt on Suretyship and 
Guaranty (3d Ed.) s. 2: “A surety is usually bound with his principal 
by the same instrument, executed at-the same time and on the same con- 
sideration. He is an original promisor and debtor from the beginning, 
and is held ordinarily to know every default of his principal.” (Mfg. 
Co. vs. Kimmel, 87 Ind. 566.) It is there further said that he is not 
entitled to presentment or to notice of dishonor and that he is in the 
first instance answerable for the debt for which he makes himself re- 
sponsible and is directly and equally bound with his principal and must 
take notice of his default. 

The distinction between a primary and secondary liability is well 
stated and illustrated in Coleman vs. Fuller, 105 N. C. 328, 11 S. E. 175, 
where it is said that a surety is bound with his principal as an original 
promisor, but the contract of a grantor is his own separate contract 
and a warranty that what is promised by the principal shall be done 
and not merely an engagement jointly with the principal to do the thing. 
“The surety’s promise is to pay a debt, which becomes his own when 
the principal fails to pay it.” 

The question we now have before us was directly involved in Kearnes 
vs. Montgomery, 4 W. Va. 29, and the court thus defined the relation of 
a surety to the creditor: “The contract of a guarantor is collateral and 
secondary. It differs in that respect from the contract of a surety, 
which is direct; and in general the guarantor contracts to pay if, by the 
use of due diligence, the debt cannot be made out of the principal debtor; 
while the surety undertakes for the payment, and so is responsible at 
once if the principal debtor makes default.” 

A surety is in law generally regarded as a maker of the note, and 
in Hunt vs. Johnson, 96 Ala. 135, 11 South. 387, it is held, in accordance 
with familiar and elementary principles, that the maker of a promissory 
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note is “the primary debtor” and is not entitled to presentment or de- 
mand for payment before suit is brought. His obligation to pay is 
absolute and in no sense dependent upon a demand after maturity. The 
doctrine is succinctly stated in McIntosh vs. Reed (C. C.) 89 Fed. 
466, where it is said that a surety undertakes to pay if the debtor does 
not, while in a collateral undertaking, like a guaranty, the undertaking 
is to pay if the debtor cannot. In the one case, there is a direct liability 
for the act to be performed, while in the other there is a liability for 
the ability only of another to perform the act. “Suretyship is a direct 
contract to pay the debt of another. It insures the particular claim.” 
(Reigart vs. White, 52 Pa. 440.) A surety undertakes primarily to pay 
if the debtor does not. A guarantor undertakes secondarily to pay if the 
debtor cannot. 


NOTE—CONSIDERATION—SUFFICIENCY—LACK OF BENE- 
FICIAL INTEREST—RIGHT OF ACTION. 


FAY VS. HUNT. 


Supreme Court of Massachusetts, February 28, 1906. 


In the suit of Fay vs. Hunt, et al., the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts holds that a promise to end poor debtor proceedings was sufli- 


cient consideration for the execution of a note by the judgment debtor 
and surety of a note for the balance of the judgment. It is further 
held that a holder of a note, though he has no beneficial interest in it, 
may sue thereon. In the absence of fraud the law will presume the 
note was read by the parties signing it. 

In an action brought against Hunt by one Hall for the benefit of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad Co., judgment for the plaintiff was ob- 
tained. On an appeal to the superior court from the Lowell police 
court, one Holt became surety on the appeal bond. Subsequently Fay, 
an attorney, who brought the suit for Hall, promised to terminate the 
poor debtor proceedings against Hunt if the latter would pay the costs 
to date in cash, and with the defendant Holt as surety give a note 
for the balance of the judgment. The note was made accordingly. It 
was discounted at a Lowell bank, and when it became due the defendants 
executed the note in suit in renewal with the consent of the plaintiff. 
The court briefly passed upon certain of the questions raised. 

A verdict for the plaintiff is upheld, the court overruling the de- 
fendants’ exceptions. In the opinion written by Mr. Justice Loring, the 
court says: 

“The law presumes, in the absence of fraud, that the defendants 
read the note signed by them. 

The holder of a promissory note, who has no beneficial interest in it, 
can maintain an action on it. 

There was evidence of a consideration for the original note in the 
promise to end the poor debtor proceedings if the note was given. It 
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further appears, if material, that this promise has been kept. ‘No 
further proceedings in the poor debtor process were ever taken.’ If 
the defendants had wished to have those proceedings dismissed of record, 
they could have had that done. 

Holt, the surety, is liable if he gave the note in consideration of the 
promise to end the poor debtor proceedings. If authority were needed 
for this, it may be found in the case relied on by the defendants.” 


NOTE—MARRIED WOMAN—LIABILITY—PARTNERSHIP. 


CITIZENS’ NATIONAL BANK OF CRAWFORDSVILLE VS. ANDERSON. 
Appellate Court of Indiana, Division No. 1, February 2, 1906. 


Judgment for the Citizens’ National Bank of Crawfordsville, Ind., 
against Rachel J. Anderson was affirmed by the Appellate Court of 
Indiana, Division No. 1, it being held that a married woman was liable 
to a bank for moneys loaned to her upon her representations that she 
was a partner with her husband and was borrowing money with him to 
be used in the partnership business. 

Under a state statute (Burns’ Ann. St. 1901, sec. 6960) all legal 
disabilities of a married woman to contract are abolished, except as 
provided in certain sections restraining her right to convey or mortgage 
property and prohibiting her from becoming a surety. 

The defendant and her husband were engaged as partners in the 
cattle business. Upon the death of her husband she received one-half 
of the proceeds of cattle owned by them as partners. She gave the bank 
a note for the amount of an overdraft on her individual account. In 
defense to the action on the note, she set up coverture and suretyship. 
A jury returned a verdict for the bank, returning answers to interroga- 
tories. Following are the principal parts of the decision: 

Rosinson, P. J.: There is nothing in the statute that prevents a 
married woman becoming a partner in business with her husband. A 
married woman may contract as a femme sole, except in such cases as 
the statute forbids. 

The statute expressly provides that she shall be bound by an estoppel 
in pais like any other person. It has often been held that a married 
woman may borrow money to carry on her separate business, or to pre- 
vent the sacrifice of her property. And it has been held that the husband 
may maintain an action against the wife for money borrowed by her 
from him for use in her separate business and which she expressly 
promised to repay. The statute neither authorizes a married woman to 
enter into a business partnership with another person, nor does it prohibit 
her from doing so. And it is held in Burk vs. Platt, 88 Ind. 283, that 
by section 5122, Rev. St. 1881 (section 6967, Burns’ Ann. St. 1901), 
coverture is no bar to a married woman contracting debts in carrying 
on any business on her separate account or as a partner, with another, 
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and that her separate real estate and personal property may be levied 
upon and sold to satisfy a judgment against her and her copartner for 
debts contracted in carrying on the partnership business. The Legisla- 
ture evidently contemplated that a wife. might form a business partner- 
ship, not only with a third person, but with her husband, as it is provided 
by section 6967, supra, that a husband shall not be liable for any debts 
contracted by his wife in carrying on any business on her separate 
account, “or when she is in partnership with any person other than him- 
self.” Appellant could become the business partner of her husband, and 
is bound hy an estoppel in pais as any other person. Her representations 
to the bank that she was such partner, and was borrowing money with 
her husband to be used in the partnership business, were as binding upon 
her as if she were a femme sole. 

If a part of the money borrowed by appellant and her husband was 
used to pay off a note or notes upon which the name of the husband alone 
appeared as maker, and the money procured on the old note or notes 
was borrowed for and used by the partnership, and under the issues this 
may have appeared from the evidence, it could not be said that appellant 
received no consideration for the new note. As against the general 
verdict, the interrogatories do not show that the antecedent debt was 
not a partnership debt, nor do they exclude the possibility of appellant 
ever having received any benefit in person or estate from the execution 
of the new note. 

No argument is presented by counsel that the verdict of the jury is 
not supported by evidence, or that the amount of recovery is too large. 
The instructions were full, and correctly stated the law. Upon a careful 
consideration of the whole record, we find no error prejudicial to ap- 
pellant’s rights, but it appears that the case was fairly tried and correctly 
decided upon its merits. 

Judgment affirmed. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be promptly sent 
by mail. 


PROTEST OF DRAFT. 


New York, Sept. 15, 1906. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Str: (1) Would you consider it proper to protest a draft drawn on 
a firm whose name is not in the city directory and which has not been 
found by the bank to whom it was sent, and in consequence not presented 
to them by reason of the inability of the bank to find the firm? 

(2) Also, if a draft drawn abroad in duplicate, the first of which 
has been properly accepted, where this bill (the first of exchange) falls 
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due and is held by one bank which refuses to release it to another bank 
presenting the properly endorsed second, by reason of not having re- 
ceived instructions from their correspondent to release it upon present- 
ation of the properly endorsed second; has the bank holding the properly 
endorsed unaccepted second the right to protest their bill for non-pay- 
ment, in view of the properly accepted first being paid to another bank, 
yet not completely endorsed? SuBscRIBER. 


Answer.—If the bank has exercised reasonable diligence to find the 
drawee, presentment for payment is dispensed with, and the draft may 
he treated as dishonored, and protested. (Negotiable Instruments Law, 
Secs. 142, 143, 189, N. Y. Act.) But bare reliance upon a directory in 
such a case is not deemed sufficient diligence. In Bacon vs. Hanna (137 
N. Y. 379, 382) it was said: “Merely looking into a directory is not 
enough. The sources of error in that process are too many and too 
great. Such books are accurate enough in a general way, and con- 
venient as an aid or assistance, but they are private ventures, created by 
irresponsible parties, and depending upon information gathered as 
cheaply as possible and by unknown agents. Their help may be invoked, 
but, as was said in Lawrence vs. Miller, 16 N. Y. 231, their error may 
excuse the notary, but will not charge the defendant. Merely consulting 
them should not be deemed ‘the best information obtained by diligent in- 
quiry.” (Greenwich Bank vs. DeGroot, 7 Hun, 210; Baer vs. Leppert, 
12 Hun, 516.)” 

(2) Where the drawee has accepted one of the set, he cannot be 
obliged to either accept or pay either of the other parts. (Byles on Bills, 
389.) Hence, when he refuses to pay the second part of the bill it can- 
not be deemed dishonored, and it is only where the instrument has been 
dishonored that protest is proper. 


THE INDORSEMENT OF CHECKS. 


Wattuam, Mass., Aug. 28, 1906. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Str: We receive check for payment, made payable to the order of, 
say, the “Bay State Crusher Co.,” and endorsed simply “Bay State 
Crusher Co.” In your opinion should this endorsement be accepted as 
correct? Would it matter any whether endorsement be made with rubber 
stamp reading simply as above or with pen and ink? My opinion is that 
neither is absolutely correct and should consequently be returned for cor- 
rect endorsement. 

Another check is received, payable to, say, “The National Safe De- 
posit Vaults,” and endorsed “George A. Wagner, Sub-manager.” Is this 
correct or should it read “The National Safe Deposit Vaults by George 
A. Wagner, Sub-manager.” 

Although I consider a bank’s guarantee of endorsement all right, 
yet it seems to me that the public at large is becoming rather careless 
in this respect, and as I believe in having matters “right” I am inclined 
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to think it right to return such endorsements to the endorsee for correc- 
tion. Your opinion will greatly oblige 
: Wuxarp S. Boner, 
Gen Ass’t Waltham Trust Co. 


Answer.—(1) If the indorsement in the form first given was placed 
upon the paper by the authority of the payee, it is legally sufficient— 
this whether it is made with pen and ink in the hand-writing of the per- 
son making it or by a rubber stamp. In practice, many checks drawn to 
the order of corporations and firms are indorsed in this way when de- 
posited. As such deposits pass to the credit of the payee, the bank tak- 
ing the checks as a deposit incurs no risk, and the drawee bank pays 
upon the assurances of the bank presenting it. Where, however, the 
check is not deposited to the credit of the payee, but is transferred be- 
fore deposited in bank, the better form is to have the proper officer of the 
payee add his own signature, prefixed by the word “by,” so that the 
whole indorsement would read thus: “Bay State Crusher Co. by John 
James, Treasurer.” 

(2) Checks drawn to the order of a corporation should be indorsed 
in the name of the corporation, and not in the individual name of an 
officer or agent. In the example given in the inquiry, the indorsement 
“George A. Wagner, Sub-manager” would not be sufficient, but the cor- 
rect indorsement would be in the form indicated by our correspondent, 
viz., ““The National Safe Deposit Vaults, by George A. Wagner, Sub- 


manager.” 


SAVINGS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


HE investors of small savings in Great Britain deposited in the 
post office savings bank in the year 1905 the sum of £42,300,616. 
When it is remembered that not more than £50 will be received 
from any depositor in the course of a year it will be seen that the amount 
indicates widespread thrift. 
The balance due on December 31, 1905, to all depositors was £152,- 
111,139, an increase of £3,771,786 over the preceding year. 


PANAMA BOND SALE CLOSED. 


HAT in many respects has been one of the most interesting bond 
issues ever made by the Government has been successfully 
closed in less than twenty days. Inquiry at the office of Fisk & 

Robinson developed the fact that on August 17 the last of the $24,000,- 
000 of the two per cent. Panama Canal bonds purchased by that firm 
had been disposed of at the price of 104.40, and accrued interest. 

The bonds have been disposed of to national banks, who seem to have 
appreciated their advantages, and the manner in which the whole trans- 
action has been handled reflects great credit upon the financial skill of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 





BUSINESS AND THE CROPS. 


HE Commercial National Bank of Chicago, of which Former 
Comptroller Eckels is president, has recently issued its annual 
report on the crop conditions of the Mississippi Valley, together 

with a general summary of business conditions. As this report is made 
from direct sources of information, and is evidently compiled with great 
care, it will be found to contain not only a fair summary of existing 
business conditions, but in furnishing trustworthy information about the 
production of the agricultural staples it affords a basis for an accurate 
forecast of the future so far as it may depend upon crop production in 
the territory covered by the report. 


GENERAL CROP SUMMARY. 


The summaries we have published from year to year on the con- 
dition and estimated yields of crops invariably have been expressed in 
“percentages,” compared with the “previous year,” due allowances being 


made, of course, for increases or decreases of acreage. The theory has 
been that inasmuch as the data is gathered from a large number of in- 
dependent sources, scattered throughout a wide territory, and collected 
by persons “on the ground,” known to be reliable and well informed, 
their composite opinions could not be far from correct. Over-estimates 
offset under-estimates; and more favorable conditions prevailing subse- 
quent to the date of the report in one locality (thus producing relatively 
better yields) are counterbalanced by less favorable conditions in another 
locality. Thus individual errors of judgment are corrected. It is sur- 
prising to know how accurately this theory works out. Taking the per- 
centages of increase in wheat and decrease in cotton crop indicated in 
last year’s report, and applying them, by way of illustration, to the 
actual production as shown in the Year Book of The Department of 
Agriculture for 1905, we find that the estimates were correct within 
2,485,000 bushels of wheat and within 100,000 bales of cotton. This 
proves the trustworthiness of the estimates and demonstrates the intelli- 
gent and painstaking manner in which correspondents make their returns. 

Experience, therefore, gives us confidence to submit to the public 
these figures, which have been collected from an increased number of 
correspondents and compiled in the same manner as heretofore. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that “no crop is made until garnered;” and 
that all estimates are based upon present conditions. The figures con- 
stitute only an intelligent and reliable forecast of ultimate yields of 
crops, barring unforeseen, widespread, or unusual disasters. 

Our inquiries concerning crops embraced as heretofore the whole 
agricultural region of the Mississippi Valley, including also a few of 
the more important states of the Pacific Coast. 
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WHEAT. 


(1905 Production, 692,979,489 bushels. Average crop for ten years, 
600,423,963 bushels.) 


The wheat crop of 1906 will be among the largest and best ever 
produced. The yield not only will be great, but the weight and quality 
will be far beyond the ordinary. In these respects it may be considered 
nearly perfect. The period of uncertainty is closing rapidly and the 
crop may now be called practically “out of danger.” 

The yield of soft winter wheat is large, quality the finest, and move- 
ment free. Inasmuch as this movement has begun early and all grains 
now are nearly or quite on an export basis (with the tendency of prices 
downward), a large export business may be expected. 

In Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky the crop is harvested, quality 
excellent, and yield from 14 to 25 per cent. greater than last year. 
Indiana will produce nearly fifty million bushels. Owing to unfavorable 
conditions throughout the season the crop in Michigan is short 13 per 
cent., and in the State of Washington about 12 per cent. short on account 
of drought. All other important wheat-producing states show increased 
yields; Oklahoma 35 per cent. and Indian Territory 8 per cent. (plant- 
ing was late); average increase for the new state 25 per cent., which 
constitutes its “bumper” crop; Missouri and California 22 per cent. in- 
crease, Oregon and Minnesota 11 per cent., Nebraska 16 per cent., 
Kansas 13 per cent., Iowa 9 per cent., Dakotas 5 to 6 per cent. 

In Minnesota the crop considered as a whole may be called fair to 
good. There is some complaint of red dust. In North and South Dakota, 
as well as in Minnesota, conditions are above the average, except in Red 
River Valley. That section has been unfortunate for several years. 
Heavy rains and spring floods prevented seeding of as much as 50 per 
cent. of cultivated land. The crop that will be produced is not only 
backward, but yields will be light. 

In the Southern wheat belt, embracing Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
and Texas, conditions have favored the production of grain of much 
better quality than usual. In this region, however, some sections are 
spotted and crop has not turned out well on account of dry weather. 
Wherever rainfall has been sufficient the yield will be large and quality 
fine. 

The fifteen wheat-growing states covered by this report produced last 
year 547,522,349 bushels. According to the foregoing estimates they 
should produce this year 607,205,000, and the total wheat erop for the 
United States should approximate 769,000,000. No effort has been made 
to report on the condition of wheat in the Canadian Northwest provinces, 
but it is certain that the crop will be large and of fine quality. It should 
be noted that the wheat crop in that fertile region is increasing with as- 
tonishing rapidity. Already it is becoming an important factor in the 
world’s production, as well as in the export trade. The productive 
capacity of that section when fully developed seems limitless. Their 
crops will constitute with each succeeding year a stronger and increas- 
ing competition that we shall be called upon to meet. 
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Corn. 


(1905 Production, 2,707,998,540 bushels. Average crop for ten years, 
2,176,009,380 bushels.) 


In what may be termed the Northern Zone of the corn belt, embrac- 
ing the northern part of Indiana and Illinois, all of Iowa and Nebraska, 
northern Missouri and portions of Kansas, the corn crop is large and 
unusually promising, except in southern Iowa, where the condition is 
spotted and rain needed. In the southern zone of the same belt, em- 
bracing southern and central Indiana and Illinois, parts of Missouri and 
Kansas, the crop has been affected by dry weather and is backward; the 
prospect is quite discouraging unless rains come shortly, followed by 
continued favorable conditions and a late fall. 

We estimate the total corn crop to be about 5 to 6 per cent. larger 
than last year. Twelve states in the Central West which produced last 
year 1,950,000,000 bushels, or about two-thirds of the entire crop, will 
produce this year, according to our estimates, 2,051,000,000 bushels. 
This is an average increase of about 5 per cent. over last year. The 
Southern group—eight states—which produced 486,000,000 bushels in 
1905, we estimate this year will produce about 530,000,000 bushels— an 
increase of nearly 10 per cent. Reports on corn do not cover New 
England and some of the Eastern and Atlantic seaboard states, where 
corn is a less important crop. “Assuming the conditions, however, in 
these states to be about normal (even considerable variations would not 
appreciably change the estimate), the total corn crop this year should 
reach 2,850,000,000 to 2,860,000,000 bushels. 

Summarizing the local condition by states: In Iowa the condition as 
a whole has not been more promising in ten years and the yield will be 
about 10 per cent. better than last year; we estimate the crop in Indiana 
will be 11 per cent. less; Illinois 4 per cent. less; Kansas, Indian Terri- 
tory, and Oklahoma 18 to 25 per cent. better; Ohio 14 per cent. better; 
Nebraska about the same as last year. In the- South corn conditions 
are uniformly better than last year, except in Texas, where a decrease 
of 1 per cent. is noted; Arkansas shows 15 per eent. increase; Louisiana 
24 per cent.; Kentucky 14 per cent.; Mississippi 12 per cent.; Tennessee 
11 per cent.; Alabama 6 and Georgia 8 per cent. The crop of Texas 
being much larger than that of any other state in this group, the general 
average condition for the whole South is brought down to about 10 per 
cent. better than the previous crop, which was poor. As a rule the 
majority of the states in this group do not produce sufficient corn for 
their own consumption—their aggregate production being slightly more 
than one-sixth of the total crop. 


Oats. 


(1905 Production, 953,216,197 bushels. Average crop for ten years, 
809,888,197 bushels.) } 


On the whole the crop will average fair to good, and the aggregate 
yield will be about 7 per cent. less than last year. In Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Illinois, and Missouri (which states produce slightly 
more than one-third of the total oats crop), the grain is light in weight 
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and the crop considerably short, on account of drought in some sections 
and alternate rains and drought in other sections. The yield by states 
is estimated 8 per cent. better in Wisconsin; 29 per cent. less in Indiana; 
26 per cent. less in Illinois; 18 per cent. less in Ohio; 17 per cent. less 
in Kentucky than last year. 

In the North, Middle and Southwestern states, comprising the 
Dakotas, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and Oklahoma (which 
produce about one-half of the total crop of the United States, exclusive 
of New England and Eastern states), better average conditions prevail 
and the yield will be fairly good. In Iowa the crop will be about the 
same quantity as last year; the grain is heavy and of good quality. In 
Oklahoma and North Dakota conditions are about 11 per cent. better; 
in Minnesota 12 per cent. better and in South Dakota 4 per cent. 
better than last year; whilst in Nebraska and Indian Territory our esti- 
mates are 4 per cent. less than last year. 


Bar.ey. 


(1905 Production, 136,651,000 bushels. Average crop for ten years, 
97,762,831 bushels.) 


California alone produces one-fifth of our barley crop; Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Kansas, North and South Dakota, and Washington are the 
remaining important barley states; together they produce in the aggre- 
gate seven-eighths of the entire crop. These states produced last year 


121,000,000 out of a total of 136,000,000 bushels, and this year we 
estimate they will produce 129,500,000 bushels. The average condition 
of the crop in the states mentioned is 5 per cent. better than last year. 
Conditions are especially good in five important states—California, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, and North Dakota. The total yield for the 
United States should be about 143,400,000 bushels. 


Rye. 


(1905 Production, 28,485,952 bushels. Average crop for ten years, 
27,441,286 bushels.) 


Only about 60 per cent. of the total rye crop of the United States 
is grown in the territory covered by this report. Within that territory 
the most important states are Wisconsin, where the crop is about the same 
as last year; Nebraska, where it is 10 per cent. better; Michigan, 2 per 
cent. less; Minnesota, 11 per cent. better; Kansas, 2 per cent. better; 
Illinois, 8 per cent. less; Iowa, 7 per cent. better; and California 20 per 
cent. better than last year. Average condition 3 per cent. better. 


Hay. 


Hay crop is quite short and its condition has been well summarized 
by a correspondent as follows: “Hay crop is about five-eighths of what 
it was last year, 75 per cent. of average crop of ten years. Kansas and 
Indian Territory estimated 80 per cent. of last year’s crop, which was a 
good one and decidedly better than at any time for ten years. Missouri 
probably shortest on hay of any state. Illinois will be below the average, 
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which also is true of Indiana and Ohio; Wisconsin about three-quarters 
of a crop; Minnesota and Dakotas excellent; Nebraska an average crop 
for past ten years; Iowa about 65 per cent.” 


CorTTon. 


(1905 Production, 10,575,017 bales. Average crop for seven years, 
11,924,752 bales.) 


Cotton in the Southeastern states, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee, has been damaged by too much rain, making it two or three 
weeks backward in some sections. Taken as a whole the yield will ex- 
ceed last year’s by a fair margin, Georgia excepted, which on account 
of excessive rains shows an average condition of 16 per cent. less than 
last year. In the Western and Southwestern cotton states, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, and Indian Territory, the crop is in fine 
condition, and on account of somewhat increased acreage will yield at 
least 20 and probably 25 per cent. better than last year. The crop 
seems singularly free from insects, weevil or other pest, and the promise 
is fine. It is too early yet for reliable estimates. 


BUSINESS SUMMARY. 


FINANCIAL. 


The letters from leading bankers in all ordinary and central reserve 
cities show without exception that the business and financial situation 
is simply excellent and all that could be desired; the outlook is encourag- 
ing and entirely satisfactory. 

Indeed, it seems that we are entering upon a period where it is not 
unreasonable to expect realization of legitimate profits on the large 
amounts that have been expended in the betterment of railways and in- 
dustrial enterprises during the past eight years; increased earnings in- 
evitably must bring increased dividends. 

With the exception of some of the smaller cities in the Middle West, 
banks throughout the whole country report a strong, active, and healthy 
demand for money at firm rates, and while there is no prospect of re- 
cession in interest rates, money is, and probably will continue to be, 
abundant for legitimate business needs. The expected stringency at 
crop-moving time has been largely discounted in the West by the fact 
that banks generally have husbanded their resources, maintained strong 
reserves (which has becn made possible by interest rates), and are en- 
tering the fall not only with large cash resources, but with heavy ma- 
turities of purchased paper. This preparation has been widespread and 
is ample in the Central and Middle West; small interior banks, as well 
as those in many of the less important reserve cities, have notably been 
free and continuous buyers of commercial paper maturing in the fall. 
This gives them an element of strength they have not heretofore possessed 
and will provide them abundant means to meet the crop demands, with 
practically no borrowing, and with but slight reductions in their Eastern 
and Chicago balances. 

This buying of commercial paper by so large a number of small 
banks is comparatively new in the West, and marks the beginning of an 
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important epoch in the development of the Western methods of banking. 
The business of the note brokers has at times in a number of ways de- 
veloped vexations; hurtful and even dangerous abuses, but these in time 
will correct themselves. In the meanwhile, the broker who confines him- 
self to his legitimate field and restricts his credits within prudent limits 
does perform a useful and valuable service, not only to city and country 
banks, but to the commercial and mercantile interests as well. During 
much of the present year it is the country bank which has enjoyed and 
profited by that service. 

Banks in Pacific Coast cities, outside of San Francisco, report de- 
posits largely increased, prosperity unprecedented, and all industries 
flourishing. Banks in that section are entirely independent and are large 
lenders of money in the East. In San Francisco there is great activity, 
and the volume of business is satisfactory. Banks are full of money, 
deposits are larger than at the time of the fire, and clearings have enor- 
mously increased. Large numbers of persons who fled after the fire 
are returning. Traffic is normal or better. A large amount of tempo- 
rary building has been done and more is under way, but permanent im- 
provements are retarded by delays in adjustment of fire losses. Big 
demand for labor. 

Banks in all Southern reserve cities report the same general con- 
ditions that prevail elsewhere, except that they are well loaned up, re- 
serves are diminishing, and in many cases banks will be obliged to bor- 
row largely for a short time. Strict enforcement of the new provision 
of the National Bank Act, governing the limitation of loans, will seri- 
ously handicap small Southern banks in handling cotton accounts, and 
may retard the cotton movement. Thus far no satisfactory solution of 
the problem has been suggested, and some banks whose business is 
largely in that line may be compelled to abandon national charters. 

In the large Eastern cities of the Atlantic seaboard, outside of New 
York, the demand for money is active, merchants are large borrowers, 
banks are comfortably loaned up, and while there is little or no surplus 
money, no stringency is expected or feared, and there is no scarcity of 
money for legitimate business needs. Deposits are somewhat lower, 
rates are firm, and there is very little buying of commercial paper. 

The same general situation prevails in the central reserve cities, New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis, where there is a well-defined feeling of con- 
servatism and caution. Bankers are inclined to discourage further exten- 
sions of credit. Chicago and St. Louis banks are carrying strong re- 
serves. Deposits are high and banks are fully prepared to meet all crop 
and legitimate business requirements. The situation could scarcely be 
better and no unusual stringency is likely. In New York certain local 
conditions require consideration and analysis. In the first place, large 
borrowers and speculative interests, fearing tight fall money, provided 
against it earlier in the summer, by paying the required rates and bor- 
rowing on time over the turn of the year, thus safely financing them- 
selves. Not requiring the money now, they have loaned it on call through 
brokers from day to day, at what it would bring, and this has created a 
wide and, under ordinary conditions, an unreasonable difference between 
the value of time and call money, without, in fact, indicating at all the 
real money situation. New York banks are inclined to discourage the 
local real estate speculation, and in fact, all forms of speculation, but are 
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taking good care of legitimate mercantile and manufacturing require- 
ments, which as a matter of fact always are given first consideration. 
The tight money situation has to a certain extent been relieved by the 
accumulation in New York of funds paid in settlement of San Francisco 
fire losses, but the beneficial effect of this has been largely offset by the 
selling of securities by insurance companies to meet their losses. 

The disquieting features are the possible seriousness of Russian inter- 
nal complications, and the domestic political unrest, manifested in grow- 
ing sentiments of socialism and fanatical antagonism to organized capi- 
tal, as well as large individual and all forms of incorporated interests. 
One of the most serious and disturbing factors in the New York situation 
is the large amount of money loaned by out-of-town banks and by local 
trust companies “on call,’ against which no reserves are held. The 
amount of these loans in the aggregate is enormous and is estimated to 
be not less than two-thirds of the total amount of strictly call loans on 
the Stock Exchange. Local commercial banks are held responsible in 
the public mind for lending funds to “speculators,” when, as a matter of 
fact, such lending is chiefly done by outside banks. . Whenever these 
loans are called in large amounts, as ultimately they must be, sharp 
liquidation must follow. Stringent money and even conditions border- 
ing upon panic thus may be created, not through any fault of local banks, 
and not by reason of a bad currency system, but for want of the neces- 
sary reserve which the local commercial banks could neither be asked nor 
expected to carry at their own cost against such loans. This fact con- 
stitutes a distinct menace and it would seem that some steps should be 
taken to correct it. 

On account of the conditions as here outlined, the bond market has 
been kept stagnant and congested, and no sustained advances in the pres- 
ent level of stock values is probable. 


RalILtways. 


Business on all railways centering in Chicago is heavy, and shows 
gratifying increases in tonnage and revenues over last year. The situa- 
tion is reported sound and healthy, and everywhere there is manifested a 
feeling of satisfaction, confidence, and even of optimism. No diminution 
in volume of business is expected before the end of 1907, and some of- 
ficials are preparing for fifteen per cent. to twenty per cent. increase 
next year. Practically all the roads are making large outlays in addi- 
tional equipment, improving roadways, as well as facilities at divisional 
points and terminals. They are increasing tonnage capacity to the fullest 
extent possible, buying cars of the best type and largest capacity. Some 
of the big systems are double-tracking and equipping with more speedy 
and powerful locomotives, to facilitate rapid and economical transporta- 
tion, and to increase mileage movement, which is equivalent to increasing 
available equipment. 

Temporary shortage of cars and some congestion may be expected 
during crop movement. But this is not all due to lack of sufficient equip- 
ment. Delays in handling elevators at steamers, deliveries through city 
terminals to connecting lines, are definitely limiting factors. 
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The rate bill is not feared, if properly administered, wholly apart 
from political and partisan considerations. Under fair and proper ad- 
ministration, as it is believed will be the case, the law will, it is conceded 
even by railroad men, correct abuses and result in good to the railroads, 
as well as to the public. 


IrRoN AND STEEL. 


The situation is stronger than at any time during the past two years, 
and conditions in all branches of the trade were never better. Volume is 
at high tide, and on orders already booked will continue well into next 
year. Production is aggregating 25,000,000 tons, consumption slightly 
more, and reserve stocks are being drawn upon. Large purchases of pig 
and coke, in many instances for delivery ten months ahead, have absorbed 
available production well into next year. Naturally, under such condi- 
tions, prices on all grades have advanced and are now considered high 
enough, though not excessive. Producers desire to prevent a “runaway” 
market. In the course of time there may come recessions from present 
level, but that time is not in sight. The cost of ore and coke, as well as 
the general conditions surrounding the trade, do not seem to warrant any 
expectation on the part of consumers for a return to the old cost basis. 


Packine INDUsTRY. 


Large exports of both meat and lard prove that no appeciable injury 
to this industry resulted from the public agitation, growing out of cer- 
tain charges, which upon careful, non-partisan investigation were not 
sustained. Except in one or two isolated spots, home consumption re- 
mained unchecked, and in those places the causes were largely local and 
have corrected themselves. Volume of business is now somewhat above 
normal, and the industry appears never to have been upon a sounder 
or more prosperous basis. It is admitted that the foreign trade in tinned 
meats was injured, and that care as well as time will be required to re- 
store it, but the volume of foreign trade in that line, even if it were 
wholly and permanently lost, would be of no consequence as compared 
with the total volume of business. Moreover, there is a large and legiti- 
mate field at home for these goods, where consumption is steady and de- 
pendable. There is no question but that under the new meat inspection 
law home consumption will be largely stimulated, the foreign trade ulti- 
mately recovered and probably greatly increased. Instead of working a 
hardship, the law is likely to prove in the end a blessing to the whole in- 
dustry, and especially to the large companies now engaged in the busi- 
ness, by giving to their product an official warrant of wholesomeness. 


Goop Times. 


It is unnecessary to further particularize trade conditions; every line 
of industry shows large volume, with increasing activity; prosperity is 
general, and nowhere are there any signs of its discontinuance. Evidence is 
not lacking, however, that the conservative element, particularly the lead- 
ing bankers in the large cities, realize that such unprecedented pros- 
perity cannot be expected to continue indefinitely; that further expansion 
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of credits and volume of business, as well as personal extravagance, 
should be checked. As opposed to these views, one correspondent aptly 
says: “We have seen the prophets of disaster answered by increased busi- 
ness and increased wealth; we cannot but feel that the thrift of our farm- 
ers, the industry of our cities, and the energy of us all will, in the future, 
as in the past, discredit the pessimists with the results achieved.” 

It is generally agreed that the several successive years of bountiful 
harvest have had much to do with our national prosperity. This undoubt- 
edly is true. The relation between the prosperity of the farmer and that 
of the whole country is self-evident; at the same time, the fact remains 
that there have been periods of several years duration when crops were 
bountiful enough and yet business was not only bad, but stagnant. It 
would, therefore, seem reasonable to conclude that there must be some 
fundamental industrial condition, not generally recognized and under- 
stood, which constitutes an important, if not indeed a dominant factor in 
sustaining and increasing our national prosperty. One correspondent 
draws attention to this fact, which has impressed us greatly, and we wish 
not only to indorse his theory, but to lay emphasis upon it. He says: 

“The present business prosperity began in the year 1898, after five 
years of hard times. Under business conditions prior to 1898, the de- 
mand which always springs up after a period of depression and low 
prices would have lasted two or three years and then become checked by 
high prices. This would have\been followed, as usual, by sharp decline 
and another period of depression. These variations in prices always ex- 
isted until the past few years, and it caused uncertainty and great risk, 
invariably checked the demand, and shortened the number of years of 
good times. Since 1898 changes have taken place by which business in- 
terests have been organized and consolidated, and by which the demand 
has been supplied and fair prices maintained. This has fostered, encour- 
aged and increased the demand, thereby prolonging the number of pros- 
perous years. This applies especially to the iron and steel trade, which 
is in the hands of men of ability who have been rapidly educated by these 
changes in commerce. Under conditions prior to 1898 iron bars have 
sold as high as four cents a pound and steel bars have sold as low as 
nine-tenths of a cent a pound in Chicago. Fluctuations like this cause 
great uncertainty, bring about a speculative condition in the iron trade 
that is dangerous, prevent the carrying of sufficient stocks, thereby in- 
creasing the congestion at all mills and multiplying the difficulties of the 
situation, when the demand is great, increasing the trouble and diminish- 
ing the demand when business is dull. The backbone of the whole situa- 
tion is stability of prices. The wisdom of thus regulating prices is seen 
in the unprecedented prosperity of the present, and the remarkable con- 
tnuance in demand for all classes of merchandise.” 

Confidence in the situation from a financial point of view is greatly 
enhanced by these strong organizations of capital, under capable man- 
agement and properly financed. They create an industrial stability im- 
possible under the old system of numerous small and independent plants, 
and to that extent they should be given due credit as important factors in 
prolonging and sustaining prosperity. It is not improbable that as the 
country approaches the presidential election there will be some unsettling 
of conditions, no matter how sound they may be nor how great the coun- 
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try’s prosperity. This unsettling will come as the result of appeals to un- 
reasoning prejudice and ignorance by demagogues, who seek political pre- 
ferment and personal advancement at any cost, but the disturbance at 
worst will be slight and the effect of it restricted. The underlying con- 
ditions are inherently sound, the great majority of the people honest, and 
the country’s prosperity well distributed. 





FRENCH SAVINGS. 


ONSUL JOHN C. COVERT, at Lyons, writes that Alfred Ney- 
marck, a French statistician, has recently made a computation of 
the amount of the savings of the people of France that have been 

invested in different values in the shape of bonds. 

He calculates that from 1885 to 1905 the deposits in the great banks 
of France increased from 912,000,000 francs, equal to $182,400,000, 
counting five francs to the dollar, to 2,897,000,000 francs, or $579,400,- 
000. The deposits in the Bank of France during the same period in- 
creased from 358,000,000 francs, or $71,600,000, to 823,000,000 francs, 
or $164,600,000. The value of bonds deposited in the banks increased 
from 3,113,000,000 to 6,930,000,000 francs ($622,600,000 to $1,386,- 
000,000). The six great railroad companies of France sold 9,482,465 
francs ($1,896,493) of bonds out of a capital of 4,016,000,000 francs 
($803,200,000) and canceled on their old and new loans 2,164,000,000 
francs ($432,800,000). 

From 1880 to 1905 the depositors in the savings banks have sub- 
scribed and paid for 4,200,000,000 francs ($840,000,000) government 
bonds. The limit that each person can deposit in the savings banks in 
France is $300. The interest on this sum, if not drawn, is invested by 
the bank in government bonds. From 1891 to 1903 the same class sub- 
scribed for and held 520,000,000 francs ($104,000,000) of bonds issued 
by the French colonies and protectorates, 948,000,000 francs ($189,600,- 
000 of city of Paris bonds, and 925,000,000 francs ($185,000,000) of 
local communal and in mortgage and loan companies. 

From 1885 to 1905 the deposits in the peoples’ savings banks in- 
creased from 2,211,000,000 to 3,210,000,000 francs ($442,200,000 to 
$642,000,000), that is to say, an increase of one milliard ($200,000,000), 
counting five francs to the dollar. During the same period the number 
of the depositors increased from 4,900,000 to 7,000,000, and the posses- 
sion of the mutual relief societies increased from 56,000,000 to 160,000,- 
000 franes ($11,200,000 to $32,000,000). The aggregate value of the 
stocks, bonds and similar securities belonging to French capitalists is 
estimated by Mr. Neymarck to have been at the end of the year 1905 
93,000,000,000 frances ($18,600,000,000), 87,000,000,000 francs ($17,- 
400,000,000) in 1900, and 74,000,000,000 francs ($14,800,000,000) 
in 1890. 





SCIENTIFIC PUBLICITY FOR BANKING INTERESTS. 
BY ARTHUR BUMSTEAD. 


HERE is evidence of a general awakening to the importance of 
correct publicity methods for banking interests as well as for 
other lines of commercial enterprise. A comparison of the bank 

advertisements now running in the public prints with those in vogue no 
longer than three or four years ago will show in many cases a tremendous 
improvement in style, appearance, and logic. The formation of bankers’ 
advertising associations and the unusual attention accorded to publicity 
matters by bankers’ associations over the United States alike go to indi- 
cate the new importance which this subject has lately assumed. 

There seems still to exist an impression in some quarters that pub- 
licity cannot be a science, for the reason that its methods and results are 
uncertain, and since a complete knowledge of its practical bearings is 
yet to be attained. Yet anyone who will take the trouble to look into the 
matter will soon be able to collect a surprising amount of reliable data 
from which he can deduce principles of no uncertain value. Wherever 
this is possible we have a science; and a science of publicity is just as 
feasible as a science of biology. In neither case is this statement invali- 
dated by the fact that there yet remain new truths to be discovered. 

A prominent advertising man recently remarked: “Don’t imagine 
that the announcement of your name and location is going to sell goods 
for you. Other dealers may have just as euphonious names and be 
located on the same street.” The remark would seem to carry a special 
application to those banking interests which content themselvcs year 
after year with filling valuable white space with the bare announcement 
of their name and line of business, or possibly a list of their directors. 
It may be that the banker who still clings to this style of advertising 
thinks himself too busy to get up any more elaborate copy, or it may be 
that he regards any other style as lacking in dignity. Be that as it may, 
the adoption of different methods is becoming increasingly urgent for 
the reason that the style hitherto prevailing has ceased to produce results 
adequate with its cost. Competition in such cases sooner or later acts 
as judge and executioner. 

The time is past when it was possible for a large commercial interest 
to maintain its standing and assure its future growth without any atten- 
tion to the getting of new business through publicity. It is true that 


~ 
‘ 
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advertising has come to be a special department of the commercial system, 
requiring the time and attention of experts to grasp its problems in their 
entirety. No single mind can grapple with the mass of details involved 
in a comprehension of all the related interests. This consideration doubt- 
less has often influenced men of affairs, and more especially bankers 
and capitalists, to leave the special study of advertising problems to their 
subordinates while they themselves confined their attention to matters 
apparently more pressing. None the less, in this age of scientific pub- 
licity no man of enterprise who expects to keep abreast of the times can 
afford to remain in entire ignorance of its methods and developments. 

The much-occupied man of affairs will probably raise immediate 
objection to this view of the case, and say that he sees no necessity of 
going into matters which he can safely entrust to a reliable agency whose 
business it is to handle his advertising appropriation and produce results. 
Very good. But our busy friend will very soon find himself confronted 
with such questions as these: By what signs and credentials is the 
reliable agency to be recognized? Granted that one is found, might not 
a wider knowledge of advertising matters lead to acquaintance with other 
agencies that could product larger results at the same cost? What 
returns should be expected from a given appropriation, and how large 
an appropriation can be afforded on the basis of a given amount of 
capital? Docs my agency keep in touch with the latest phases of adver- 
tising progress; and have I given them all the data requisite for their 
rendering me the largest service? These are questions which the man 
of affairs must be able to answer out of his own knowledge. No one 
can answer them for him; and the answers cannot but be unsatisfactory 
if he has not given at least some slight attention to the science of pub- 
licity. 

No great amount of time or study is needed to place the inquirer in 
touch with modern advertising practice in some of its broader aspects. 
The method that might first suggest itself would be to take up a course 
of advertising study with one of the correspondence schools. This method 
has its advantages, all assertions to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
fact that some of the most prominent and successful advertising men 
in the country got their start in this way and now endorse the correspond- 
ence school method is sufficient guarantee that it is not always the farce 
which some of its critics represent it. Prominent men in almost every 
line of business activity have pursued these courses with benefit, not 
for the purpose of becoming ad. writers, but to place themselves in 
touch with expert publicity practice in the latest phase of its development. 

Another method of study, of smaller cost and perhaps fully as prac- 
ticable for the man of affairs, if not more so, is the systematic reading 
of current advertising literature, both books and periodicals. While the 
body of this literature is not yet extensive, its quality is all that could 
te desired. The advertising journals are ably edited; and the books 
dealing with the technical details of the subject have generally been 
written by experts qualified by years of experience to speak with author- 


ity. 
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In combination with the last-named method the assistance of a relia- 
tle clipping bureau would be advisable. Such an agency would keep 
its client well supplied with helpful points and news items bearing upon 
the subject of banking publicity. 

The formation of bankers’ advertising associations will do much to 
bring about a better understanding of publicity problems. The coming 
together of a group of men for the interchange of ideas and the discus- 
sion of a subject of common interest cannot fail of being beneficial. 
The investigations and discoveries of each member contribute to the 
general fund of knowledge, and mutual benefit results. 

A better knowledge among bankers of correct publicity methods is 
bound to accrue to the public welfare. A campaign of education needs 
to be waged in behalf of the people at large. The wildcat mining camps, 
the investment sharks, and the mushroom industrial enterprises have 
held the stage too long with their alluring promises paraded in the 
public prints. It is time for reputable banking interests to unite for a 
war of extermination and to fight the swindlers with their own weapon— 
printers’ ink. Such a campaign will bring home the lessons of thrift 
and frugality; it will check the ravages of ignorant speculation, and 
popularize the banking idea in the imagination of the people. If this 
is ever to be accomplished it will be by means of scientific and persistent. 
publicity, and not otherwise. 


THE COLUMBIA TRUST COMPANY. 


NE of the vigorous young 


COLUMBIA trust companies that is tak- 
ing space in the New York 
26 NASSAU TRUST newspapers to advertise its growth 
STREET is the Columbia Trust Co., which 


COMPANY commenced business December 4, 


1905. One of these newspaper ads. 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS _ |f is reproduced herewith. The phrase, 
TWO MILLION DOLLARS. “Independent of the Control of Any 
Single Interest,” is featured in all 

’ 2 
Commenced Business Dec. 4, 05. F the company’s advertising and all 


Date of Statement. Deposits. copy is accompanied by the familiar 


Dec. 30th, '05, $2,827,336.40 | black and white name plate. 
Feb. 20th, ’06, 3,355,963.55 solcine salads 


May 16th, ’06, 3,777,780.55 | 4 UnigUE BANK REPORT FROM 
June 30th,’06, 5,008,255. 37 CALIFORNIA. 


’ 
Aug. 6th, °06, 5,847,310.99 E have recently received a 
There are reasons for this growth. WV printed report from the 
Fort Sutter National Bank 

Loney pope uth tinteaeee of Sacramento, Cal., which is above 
the average merit of similar reports 

in several ways. While the printing is not expensive or elaborate, the 
pamphlet is neat and attractive. The front cover bears a cut of the 
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bank’s new modern six-story building, and “Ours the Spirit of Modern 
Progress;” on the back is a picture of old Fort Sutter, and “Ours the 
Spirit of Pioneer Pertinacity.” The inside pages are taken up with the 
report, prefaced by the following: 


Sacramento, Cal., July 10, 1906. 
To Our Stockholders and Friends: 


The enclosed report, originally intended for the board of directors 
alone, is “too good to keep.” It is therefore published for your edifica- 
tion. You are interested in the bank and should use all the influence 
you have to increase the bank’s business, for in so doing you will be 
helping yourselves. 

The marble and bronze for our new banking rooms were destroyed 
in the San Francisco fire, but we hope to occupy the new quarters by 
December 1, and anticipate a more rapid growth from that time than 
heretofore. Ours will be one of the handsomest banks on the Pacific 
Coast. Respectfully, 

FORT SUTTER NATIONAL BANK. 


Then follow full details of earnings and expenses and condensed 
statements from time to time showing the growth in deposits and assets. 
The stockholders are invited to investigate the items of expense and fur- 
niture and fixtures accounts and the report candidly states that the 
expenses in some ways can and will be reduced. From July 1, 1905, 
to June 30, 1906, the deposits increased from $108,799.63 to $405,- 
$09.20, or 275 per cent. The report bears the signature of A. L. Dar- 
row, cashier. 


Have You Tried to Save 
Money and Failed? 


You probably deposited it in your Iocal bank, where you 
could draw upon it to gratify every passing whim. 

By placing your savings out of town in a strong institution 
like the Slater Trust Company of Pawtucket, R. I., it is avail- 
able when ‘really needed, yet beyond your reach for petty, un- 
necessary indulgénces. 

It is a-really remarkable ‘aid to one who has the prudence 
to-understand the advantage of a substantial savings account. 

Write for our little booklet on Banking by Mail. 

It’s free and it’s interesting. 


Assets, - - $7,934,701.00 
Deposits, - - $6,655,943.45 


Slater Trust Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 





A SPECIMEN AD. OF THE SLATER TRUST CO., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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~ ALABAMA - 


) COLLECT: ONS | 
_ SOLICITED. 4 


pe 
TRADERS WenonaL BAN 


~BIRMINGHAM, ALA.: 


A GOOD AD. FOR A SMALL SPACE. 
(Copyright 1905 by John H. Frye.) 


GOOD THINGS FROM CURRENT ADVERTISING. 


ELCOMES and appreciates the accounts of banks and bankers, 
believing that its extensive clientele which has been gradually 
developed by more than forty years of consistent, considerate 

service, is splendid endorsement of the agreeable and satisfactory accom- 
modations rendered to its customers.—First National Bank, Chicago. 


We actually remit the day we collect.—Third National Bank, Colum- 


bus, Ga. 


First State Bank in the United States in point of surplus to capital. 
—Farmers’ Bank of Nansemond, Suffolk, Va. 


A commercial bank in the heart of New York’s great mercantile 
center.—New York Nationa] Exchange Bank. 


For a growing bank our country items are voluminous. Send us your 
terms for quick returns and the balance you will keep with us at a fair 
rate of interest——Northern National Bank of New York. 


We know your wants and want your business.—Mechanics-American 
National Bank, St. Louis. 


The interest paid on mercantile accounts offsets many business ex- 
penses, and represents an additional percentage of profit. Interest on 
daily balances.—Lincoln Trust Company, New York. 


Progressive conservatism, the motto and aim of the Guardian Trust 
Co. of New York, simply means the policy of giving their depositors all 
that is possible, consistent with their protection—and we don’t charge 
courtesy and consideration against your account.—Guardian Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 
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BANKING PUBLICITY NOTES. 


AS Your Will Been Written?” is the suggestive title of a neat 
H little booklet issued by the Mercantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis. The subject matter is well written and _ effectively 
printed, and is full of suggestions that can scarcely fail to appeal to the 
interest and impress the mind of the reader. It tells why so serious a 
duty should not be delayed, directs attention to the importance of having 
such an instrument properly drawn and of making your own selection of 
an executor; shows why no individual executor can possess so many de- 
sirable attributes as the trust company, and in closing, modestly remarks 
that the Mercantile Trust Company, if named as executor, will prepare 
your will without charge, and keep it safely in their vaults, subject to 
your right to inspect and change it at any time. In design and wording 
the booklet is an admirable conception. 


In “Old and New Methods of Banking,” a handsomely printed and 
illustrated booklet of sixteen pages, the Home Trust Company of New 
York briefly but strikingly contrasts the old methods with those now prac- 
ticed by progressive banking institutions, and illustrates practically the 
system and labor and time-saving inventions used in the Home Trust 
offices—such as special telephone trunk lines with private switchboard 
and operator, the commercial phonograph, the adding machine or arith- 


mometer, devices for reproducing facsimile letters, and the telautograph, 
which accurately reproduces at one receiving station the handwriting of 
an operator at another. The illustrated descriptions of these ingenious 
devices are sure to be read with interest by those into whose hands the 
booklet falls, and incidentally the Home Trust Company’s paragraphic 
announcements which appear on the pages opposite the descriptive text 
are read also. 


The American National Bank of San Francisco in sending out its 
September statement of condition, in the form of a condensed report to ° 
the Comptroller, very enterprisingly includes in its folder the striking 
announcement that the city’s monthly bank clearings are now in excess 
of those of 1905. It says: “That the city has resumed her position as 
the commercial metropolis of the Pacific Coast is shown by the figures 
below, which give the clearings for four weeks, August 3 to August 30 
inclusive :” 


San Francisco $166,953,595 
Og er ee re ee $40,850,991 
Seattle 34,855,484 
Portland 20,264,676 
Salt Lake City 18,904,980 
Spokane 15,990,980 
Tacoma 14,470,385 


$145,336,874 
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These figures well indicate the solidity of San Francisco’s financial 
institutions, as well as the wonderful recuperative power of the San 
Franciscans generally, and cannot fail to have an effective influence upon 
the city’s present and future standing in the world of business and 
finance. 

The American National statement shows total resources of about 914 
millions, with nearly seven millions of deposits. The folder bears a cut 
illustrating the condition of the bank’s vaults upon opening after the 
fire, with a statement that the combinations and timers worked as usual, 
and the contents of the vaults were entirely uninjured. 


An illustrated historical booklet telling the story of New York’s 
growth and development from the old Dutch settlement of New Amster- 
dam is one of the publicity ideas of the New Amsterdam National Bank, 
of New York city. Nearly all the existing pictures and maps of Man- 
hattan Island under its forty years of Dutch rule have been repro- 
duced by the compilers, making an exceedingly interesting collection, 
well worthy of preservation. The last page of the cover shows the 
bank’s present home in the handsome Metropolitan Opera House build- 
ing, Broadway and Thirty-ninth street, and on the preceding page is 
the announcement: “The New Amsterdam National Bank would per- 
petuate those principles which\have been exemplified by descendants of 
the early Dutch settlers of New Amsterdam, who have made for the best 
that is on Manhattan Island today.” 


The First National Bank of Winona, Minnesota, sends out to its 
farmer customers a stock monthly paper of cight pages, prepared in one 
of the central Western cities, under the name of “The Winona Bank- 
note,” containing interesting anecdoes and miscellany touching bank- 
ing and investment matters, interspersed with the bank’s announce- 
ments. The bank has for nearly two years mailed the paper to about 
2,500 people in Winona and vicinity, and while the officials cannot say 
they have seen any great direct re sults, they feel that on the whole it 
has been a paying proposition. This bank, which was organized in 
1861, and is one of the oldest in Southern Minnesota, has lately in- 
creased its surplus fund $25,000 from the undivided profits. This makes 
the surplus $225,000, all earned, with a capital of like amount. The 
officers are: E. S. Youmans, president; Charles Horton and C. M. You- 
mans, vice-presidents; J. W. Booth, cashier; O. M. Green, assistant- 
cashier. 


The Croghan Bank and Savings Company, Fremont, Ohio, perpetu- 
ates the name of George Croghan, the hero of Fort Stephenson, a youth- 
ful captain of twenty-one years, who against a vastly superior force, 
held the fort and won a victory that proved the turning-point in the 
war of 1812. Fort Stephenson Park in Fremont embraces the original 
fort and contains the remains of its defendcr, in whose memory the city 
annually celebrates the second day of August, the anniversary of the 
battle. In honor of him whose name it bears and whose memory it 
cherishes, the Croghan Bank has issued an illustrated eight-page folder 
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containing a sketch of the Battle of Fort Stephenson and the life of its 
defender. The folder bears no advertising matter nor other reference 
to the banking institution beyond its name and imprint, but it is never- 
theless an intersting and effective piece of publicity. 


“Why not safeguard your valuables at the moderate cost of a box 
in our safe deposit vault and thereby eliminate all worry?” is the per- 
tinent question asked by the Union Safe Deposit Company of Pitts- 
burgh in a neatly printed and illustrated twelve-page booklet. Under 
the head of “Suggestions,” a partial list is given of the various papers 
and other personal valuables that should be safeguarded beyond all 
question of fire, theft or unwarrantable investigation. 


Anticipating the questions that will arise in the minds of persons 
expecting to open a bank account, the Rea] Estate Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh issues an attractive booklet entitled “The Right Answer,” 
containing facts and suggestions relating to the commercial service of 
banking institutions, and pointing to the record and standing of this 
company in particular. In intelligent treatment and interest-awakening 
wording it is far in advance of the usual forms of finaticial advertising. 


“Considerate Conservatism in Banking is to care for many interests 


while capitalizing none,” is the axiom which in attractive type and col- 
ored ink embellishes a financial statement by the National Bank of the 
Republic, Chicago. With it is sent out an eight-page booklet setting 
forth the position and advantages of “Chicago As a Commercial Center,” 
by John A. Lynch, the bank’s president. The publications are models 
of typographical skill and effectiveness. 





RIGID BANK EXAMINATION IN CHICAGO. 


HERE will be a general overhauling of accounts in the fifty-seven 
banks affiliated with the Chicago Clearing-House. James B. 
McDougall, the Clearing-House expert, will have charge of a 

corps of examiners who will go through all the books of all the banks. 
The investigation will go deepest into loans and assets. Any banker 
who declines to permit the examination is to have his clearing privileges 
cut off without notice. 

The investigation will include the members of the Clearing-House 

Association and the private banks that clear through them. 

Chicago banks have generally maintained a high reputation, and they 
are determined that this reputation shall not be allowed to suffer by the 
failure of small outlying institutions. Some of the ablest bankers in the 
country are represented in the Chicago Clearing-House membership. 





MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
AND THEIR EQUIPMENT f 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. 


O the Merchants’ National Bank of the City of New York is ac- 
corded the rare honor, well nigh unique among the financial 
institutions of America, of having weathered the financial storms 

of a full century. Organized 103 years ago last April, a bank founded 
and managed by merchants for merchants, as its name implies, through 


ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, ELBERT A. BRINKERHOFF, 
President. Vice-President. 


periods of stress and calm, through seasons of ill-fortune and good- 
fortune, it has held its course steadfastly, ably and honorably, a con- 
servative yet progressive institution, and with vigor and resources en- 
hanced by age, has well entered with renewed youth upon the second 
century of its existence. 

On the 7th of April, 1803, a company of New York merchants met 
at 25 Wall street to sign the articles of association of the Merchants’ 
Bank, drawn up by Alexander Hamilton, who had already performed a 
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similar service for the Bank of New York nearly twenty years earlier. 
These gentlemen were Oliver Wolcott, Richard Varick, Peter Jay Munro, 
Joshua Sands, William W. Woolsey, John Hone, John Kane, Isaac 
Bronson, James Roosevelt, Robert Gilchrist, Wynant Van Zandt, Jr., 
John Swartwout, Henry I. Wyckoff and Isaac Hicks. The articles were 
signed by all these directors, and later by Thomas Storm and Joshua 
Jones. Oliver Wolcott, Secretary of the Treasury under Washington, 
was elected president, and Lynde Catlin cashier. 

Thus came into existence the third bank of the city of New York; 
the others being the Bank of New York, founded in 1784, and the Man- 
hattan Company, organized in 1799. There were then but thirty-eight 
banks in the United States, and some of these were merely experimental 
institutions. while many of them were looked upon with suspicion by 


ZOHETH S. FREEMAN, ALBERT S. COX, 
Cashier. Assistant Cashier. 


the mercantile public. At that time, too, New York was a city of but 
75,000 inhabitants. The bank was opened for business on the 2d of 
June, 1803, and in the following November declared a dividend of 
three per cent. from the earnings of the first six months. This was 
the first of a series of dividends that has been continued without inter- 
ruption for more than a hundred years, during which time the Merchants’ 
Bank has paid to its stockholders over $15,000,000, or more than ten 
times the average capital of the institution. 

In 1804 the Merchants’ Bank associates applied to the Legislature 
for an act of incorporation. The application for a charter was vigor- 
ously opposed, on political grounds, and by the friends of rival institu- 
tions, the chief opponents among the latter being the State Bank at 
Albany, and the Manhattan Company of New York city. The fight was 
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WALL STREET IN 1825, LOOKING WEST FROM WILLIAM STREET. 


strenuous and long-drawn out, but the Merchants’ Bank finally won, 
and three-quarters of a century later united with its old enemy, the 
Manhattan Bank, in erecting one of the finest banking buildings in 
America. 

From 1803 for many years the Merchants’ Bank removed nearly 
every summer to Grecnwich, on account of the prevalence of yellow- 
fever and malaria in the city. In the cholera epidemic of 1832 the bank- 
ing-house at Greenwich was utilized by the city as a hospital. The bank 
succecssfully withstood the depression of the embargo period and the war 





WALL STREET IN 1863. 


of 1812-15, and in the years immediately following 1820 its business 
underwent a rapid increase. The tide of its prosperity was further 
greatly enhanced in 1825 by the opening of the Erie Canal, an event 
which marked an important stride in the trade and commerce of New 
York. The great fire of 1835, which destroyed $20,000,000 worth of 
city property, incidentally brought much business to the bank in finan- 
cing the large building operations that followed. But money was scarce, 
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and the bank was obliged to borrow from Europe. The financial storm 
of 1837 found the Merchants’ Bank in excellent condition, thanks to 
the conservative management of officers and directors, and when it had 
cleared, the institution speedily became so prosperous that a new bank- 
ing-house was decided upon and erected, at a cost of $40,000, a very 
large sum for those days. The bank’s charter expired on December 31, 
1856, and in winding up the affairs of the institution a dividend of 26 
per cent. was declared, as a financial distribution of the assets. 

The first meeting of the Merchants’ Bank under the new charter was 
held on January 2, 1857, when John I. Palmer was elected president, 
Samuel T. Carey vice-president, and Augustus E. Silliman cashier. The 


THE MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, ERECTED IN 1840 AND OCCUPIED UNTIL 1883. 


capital was increased from $1,250,000 to $3,000,000, to be paid in 
instalments at the discretion of the board of directors. The bank passed 
through another national financial crisis in 1857, and soon after came 
the civil war, which brought many difficult questions to be solved by the 
banks of the country. The banks of New York stood together in uphold- 
ing the Government to the best of their ability, and in August, 1861, co- 
operated with those of Boston and Philadelphia in a plan to loan the 
Government $50,000,000. The portion taken by the Merchants’ Bank 
was $1,423,000. In the following October it was necessary to advance 
the Government fifty millions more, of which the bank contributed its 
share. In 1863 the bank subscribed for $50,000 of the bonds of the 
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County of New York to help along the soldiers’ substitute and bounty 
fund, and also bought $25,000 of the Union Defence bonds of New 
York City. 

The bank reorganized under the National Bank Law in 1865, June 
17, and as the Merchants’ National Bank of the City of New York 
continued its prosperous career. In 1878 the capital stock was reduced 
from $3,000,000 to $2,000,000, the stockholders receiving their share in 
gold. In 1883 the Merchants’ and the Manhattan banks jointly erected 
and occupied a splendid new banking building at 40-42 Wall street. 
Twelve years later, in 1895, the building was enlarged by the construc- 
tion of three additional] storics. This is the modern edifice which the 
bank has since made its home. Four banks’ have maintained continuous 
relations with the Merchants’ Bank for more than a century. They are 


MAIN BANKING ROOM, MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


the Philadelphia Bank, the New York State Bank at Albany, the Hart- 
ford Bank, and the Newark Banking and Insurance Company. 

The present officers of the Merchants’ National Bank are: Robert 
M. Gallaway, president; Elbert A. Brinckerhoff, vice-president; Zoheth 
S. Freeman, cashier; Albert S. Cox, assistant-cashier. The directors are: 
John A. Stewart, chairman board of trustees United States Trust Co.; 
Elbert A. Brinckerhoff, vice-president J. Spencer Turner Co. (cotton 
duck); Charles Stewart Smith, merchant; Gustav H. Schwab, Oelrichs 
& Company, agents North German Lloyd Steamship Co.; Donald 
Mackay, Mackay & Company, bankers; Robert M. Gallaway; Charles 
D. Dickey, Brown Brothers & Co., bankers; George Sherman, director 
Central Trust Co.; Edward Holbrook, president Gorham Manufactur- 
ing Co., and Joseph W. Harriman, Harriman & Co., bankers. 
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OFFICERS’ QUARTERS, MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


The bank’s capital is $2,000,000, with surplus of $1,000,000 and 
undivided profits of $500,000, and deposits aggregating $23,700,000. 


TICONIC NATIONAL BANK, WATERVILLE, MAINE. 


NE of the up-to-date financial institutions of New England is the 
Ticonic National Bank of Waterville, Maine, whose banking 
rooms and facilities for transacting business are now equal to 

many of the pretentious establishments in much larger cities. This is 
indicative of the spirit of enterprise that pervades the cities of Maine, a 
section which although not so conspicuously before the business world as 
some other parts of the country, is yet undergoing a steady and substan- 
tial development. 

The Ticonic Bank was chartered and began business as a state bank 
in 1814, and became a national bank in 1865. It has always had a 
sterling reputation, and has enjoyed a steadily prosperous career. Re- 
cently the bank, which owns its building, has made extensive alterations 
in its banking rooms which have placed its equipment on a par with the 
best of modern financial institutions. 

The changes include a thorough remodeling of the quarters occupied 
by the bank and consist of handsome mahogany fixtures, bronze grille- 
work, and a handsome Grueby tile floor in the main banking room, old 
brass electric light fixtures with holophane globes, and furnishings in 
keeping with the whole plan of artistic and dignified design. 

The illustrations shown herewith will convey some idea of the fine 
new equipment. The directors’ room especially is a unique feature, the 
design being similar to a library in a private residence. The room is 
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lighted from above through a stained glass skylight, and in one end is 
a cozy ingle-nook with spacious fireplace. The furnishings of the room 
are in keeping, being of oak in mission style. The bank has also a 
thoroughly modern vault with safe deposit boxes for the convenience of 
its customers. The minor details of the equipment have: also been given 
careful attention. 

That these changes and improvements have been appreciated by the 
business public of Waterville is evidenced by the fact that since the 
alterations were completed over a hundred new customers have been added 


BANKING ROOM, TICONIC NATIONAL BANK. 


to the list of the bank’s patrons and the average deposits have increased 
nearly $50,000. The aggregate of deposits on Jan. 1, 1906, was $156,- 
633.73; whereas on Aug. 1, 1906, they amounted to $243,275.55, an 
increase of nearly $90,000 in a period of seven months. The bank 
has a paid-in capital of $100,000, and a surplus and undivided profits 
of over $43,000. 

The officers of the Ticonic National Bank are: George K. Boutelle, 
president; Clarence A. Leighton, vice-president; Hascall S. Hall, cashier. 
These gentlemen with William T. Haines, Joseph Eaton and Charles 
Wentworth comprise the board of directors. Mr. Boutelle, who has 
filled the office of president for the past ten years, is a lawyer, a graduate 
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THE UNIQUE DIRECTORS’ ROOM. 


of Harvard Law School, and is prominent in business circles of central 
Maine, being president of the Waterville & Fairfield Railway & Light 
Co., president of the Union Gas & Electric Co., treasurer of Colby 


College, treasurer of the Kennebec Water District, and a trustee in the 
Waterville Savings Bank. Colonel Leighton, vice-president, is the 
head of a large and profitable manufacturing business, the C. F. 
Hathaway & Co.; his home is in Thomaston. Cashier Hall is a graduate 
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of Colby, and came into the bank as a clerk, becoming cashier 
about ten years ago, when the deposits were only about $40,000. Hon. 
William T. Haines, lawyer and business man, largely interested in the 
lumber industry, is prominent politically, and is currently said to be 
slated for the governorship of the state. Mr. Eaton is a merchant in 


THE VAULT. 


Winslow, member of the firm of Basset & Eaton, and Mr. Wentworth is 
prominent in lumber and real estate interests. Charles McGann has 
been the bank’s bookkeeper for four years, and H. D. Bates, formerly 
cashier of the Merchants’ Bank, Waterville, has been the teller since 
February last. 


NORTH ADAMS NATIONAL BANK, NORTH ADAMS, 
MASS. 


HE Story of a Successful National Bank and How It Grew,” 
is the title of a handsome booklet issued by the North Adams 
National Bank of North Adams, Massachusetts. It sets forth in 

an interesting manner by descriptive text and illustrations the facilities 


é 
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provided by the bank, not only in its attractive and spacious banking- 
rooms, with special reference to the comfort and convenience of its pa- 
trons, but in its ample capital and surplus and the machinery for con- 
ducting all the legitimate business of the modern banking institution. It 
treats of the bank’s origin and early history, and contains biographical 
sketches of four of its deceased presidents, whose combined periods of 
service covered nearly the whole term of the bank’s existence. 

The North Adams bank has had an interesting and honorable career. 
Established in 1832, its chief founder was William E. Brayton, who was 
its cashier for twenty-five years and thereafter its president until his 
death in 1865. Mr. Brayton opened the bank for business in a room of 
a brick dwelling owned by him, the institution paying for its accommoda- 
tion the modest sum of thirty-five dollars a year. He was his own teller, 


THE BANKING ROOM, NORTH ADAMS NATIONAL BANK. 


bookkeeper and office-force, and he opened his ledger account as a state 
bank with a capital stock of $100,000. The trade of the local manu- 
facturers and merchants was all with Troy and. New York city,.and as 
money was scarce in those early days, the common mode of payment was 
by promissory notes, hemlock boards and green cordwood. 

From the organization of the bank until his death Mr. Brayton was 
the mainstay of the institution, and to his financial ability, energy and 
skillful management much of its success during its early years is due. 
The bank under his direction weathered the financial storm of 1857, and 
was reorganized as a national bank in 1865. The capital stock, which 
had been increased to $200,000 prior to 1852, was made $300,000 in 
1856 and further increased to $350,000 in 1857. As the first cashier 
Mr. Brayton began business with deposits of about $20,000. At his 
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death the deposits were $146,724.54, and there were undivided profits of 
over $230,000. 

Sanford Blackinton, a member of the first board of directors, was 
elected president in 1865, and served in that capacity until his death 
twenty years later. In 1870 the bank’s capital was increased to $500,- 
000, and the present banking house was erected at a cost of $50,000. Mr. 
Blackinton was connected with the bank as director and president for 
fifty-three years, a longer period than any other official has served it. 
At the close of his administration the deposits had reached nearly $360,- 
000, and the surplus and undivided profits had increased to over $125,- 
000. He was succeeded as president by Shubael W. Brayton, a son of 
the founder, who served until his death in 1898, the bank’s deposits in the 
meantime increasing to over $500,000, and its surplus and profits to 


THE LADIES’ ROOM. 


$170,000. Mr. Brayton’s successor was Edward S. Wilkinson, who had 
been for thirty-four years the bank’s cashier. He died in 1902. 

Since 1870 the North Adams National has owned the building which 
is its home, and early in the current year its establishment was extensively 
remodeled into what are today among the most modernly equipped and 
commodious banking rooms in the country. Indeed they are a marvel of 
elegance and completeness for a banking house in a city of 25,000 popula- 
tion. The unusually large public space, the rich marble paneling and 
wainscoting, the scheme of decoration with its classic figures of heroic 
size representing Agriculture, Industry, Art and Commerce, the cus- 
tomers’ rooms, ladies’ room and the unique directors’ room, are features 
that have their counterpart in the institutions of few places outside of the 
largest cities. 
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The North Adams National Bank has a present capital of $500,000 
and surplus of $200,000, with deposits of over $1,000,000. Its officers 
and directors are: President, William Arthur Gallup; vice-president, 


THE DIRECTORS’ ROOM. 


Herbert W. Clark; cashier, William H. Pritchard; directors, Hon. A. 
C. Houghton, V. A. Whitaker, W. G. Cady, H. W. Clark, Hon. George P. 
Lawrence, Carlton T. Phelps, H. G. B. Fisher and Edward S. Wilkinson. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
AA hie of postal savings banks has been established in the 


Philippines under regulations which appear to be well calculated 
to assure the safety of deposits, and a return of 21% per cent. 
to depositors. 

The investment of the funds is in charge of a designated board, 
which may consider as legitimate investments only United States bonds, 
insular government bonds, municipal bonds of Philippine cities to an 
amount not exceeding ten per cent. of the total deposits, interest-bearing 
bank deposits under proper security in the United States or the 
Philippine Islands, and stocks or shares of banks doing business in the 
Philippine Islands with a specified minimum of paid up capital. All 
expenses shall be paid from the profits arising from investments. 

The earnings of any fiscal year in excess of expenses and interest 
payments shall constitute a reserve fund which shall be permitted to 
accumulate until equal to five per cent. of the interest-bearing deposits. 
This may be used only to meet deficits in those years wherein the earn- 
ings do not equal expenses plus interest payments. If these provisions 
should be insufficient for the latter the deficit shall be made good out 
of the insular treasury, not out of the interest guaranteed to depositors. 
The rate may be altered at the close of each fiscal year. 
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ELECTRIC ADDOGRAPH. 
ADDING AND TYPEWRITING BY ELECTRICITY. 


AN INVENTION WHICH IS DESTINED TO LIGHTEN THE LABOR AND INCREASE THE 
EFFICIENCY OF BANK CLERKS AND OTHERS. 


MONG the latest inventions designed to lighten the labor and in- 
crease the efficiency of bank clerks and commercial accountants, 
perhaps the most novel and interesting, not to say the most impor- 

tant, is the Electric Addograph, or combination adding machine and 
typewriter. 
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ELECTRIC ADDOGRAPH, 
Adding Machine and Typewriter. 
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The history of adding and writing machines combined dates back, 
practically, about six years, when the first machines of this character 
were placed upon the market by the National Addograph Company of 
New York city. This company are the pioneers of this particular indus- 
try, and their original hand-operated machines are in use by many of the 
prominent banks and trust companies throughout the United States and 
Europe. 

Their new electric combination, which we illustrate herewith, embod- 
ies every facility for rapid and accurate work, combining all the features 
of the typewriter, tabulator and adding machine by an exceedingly sim- 


HERMAN KNUBEL, 
President of the National Addograph Co. 


ple method. Being a power-machine, it can be connected to any incan- 
descent-light socket, and the motor is at all times under perfect control 
of the operator by means of a convenient switch. The visibility of the 
typewriter employed is a very strong and attractive feature, bringing in 
sight of the operator each item as it is listed on the machine. The value 
of this feature in preventing errors or transpositions cannot be overesti- 
mated. 

The Addograph is not only a perfect combination of the typewriter 
and adding machine, but can be operated as an adding machine or type- 
writer separately, precisely as if they had no connection with each other. 
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With this machine, remittances and cash-item letters, or any other record 
required to be added automatically, can be handled by the ordinary bank 
clerk in a speedy, systematical and accurate manner, with correct totals, 
and with perfect duplicate copies. One button controls the registering 
of all amounts, and moves the carriage of the typewriter automatically. 
This feature enables the operator to use both hands, one for handling 
his papers and the other to press the button, a radical improvement over 
the old hand-operated machines. The column correcting keys, one for 
each column, permits of restoring any particular key that may have been 
wrongly depressed, without the neccssity of throwing out the entire item. 


HOLMES MARSHALL, 
General Manager National Addograph Company. 


The Addograph not only adds a vertical column of figures, but in ad- 
dition as many columns acress page, horizontally, as the width of the 
typewriter carriage will permit. As the extensions are printed, the grand 
totals of all such items are secured instanter. The machine also permits 
of printing numerals that do not need to be added, wherever required, 
without interfering with the adding mechanism. 

Holmes Marshall, the inventor of the Electric Addograph, and gen- 
eral manager of the National Addograph Company, has for ten years 
been perfecting the machine which the company is now offering. His 
earlier efforts resulted in the hand-power machine which they have been 
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NATIONAL BANK. 


New Yorx,_JANUARY_23-___ 1906 


WE ENCLOSE FOR CREDIT THE FOLLOWING. 
Respectfully yours, C. D. BACKUS, CASHIER. 


Correspondens are particularty requested to advise paymest of all 
ITEMS sent for COLLECTION. 
all unpaid items and retarn immediately untess 
And to protest 
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Sample of Addograph Work. 


sending out for the past six 
years, and which is in extensive 
use by banks and mercantile 
houses in this and foreign coun- 
tries. Mr. Marshall was for a 
number of years a bank clerk in 
Cleveland, and while serving in 
this capacity he conceived the 
ideas that have gradually led to 
the perfection of the electric 
model which his company are 
now handling from their New 
York office in the Forty-Two 
Broadway Building. 

John D. Hayes, sales agent 
for the Addograph Company, has 
been in charge of their sales de- 
partment, with headquarters in 
New York, since the organization 
of the company some six years 
ago. Mr. Hayes has_ recently 
returned from abroad, where he 


has been investigating conditions for his company and taking orders for 


their new machines. 


JOHN D. HAYES, 
Sales Agent National Addograph Company. 
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New York, September 3, 1906. 
NCREASED dividends, favorable crop prospects and an improved 
| sentiment revolutionized Wall Strect last month. An _ enthusiasm 
was created which carried daily transactions at the Stock Exchange 
up to nearly 3,000,000 shares, while prices of stocks moved up so rapidly 
that advances were made in a few hours which ordinarily require months 
of persistent manipulation. 

Aside from the money situation, which has begun to develop strin- 
gency, the conditions have been favorable to an upward movement in the 
stock market. The usual monthly report on the crops was made by the 
government on August 10th. This gave the assurance of an enormous 
wheat crop this year and of a corn crop possibly exceeding the record 
crop of last year. The combined winter and spring wheat yield is esti- 
mated at 772,264,000 bushels, as compared with 693,000,000 bushels in 
1905, and with 748,460,000 bushels in 1901, the year of the largest pre- 
vious yield. The corn crop last year reached nearly 2,708,000,000 bush- 
els, and was the largest ever recorded. Present conditions indicate a 
yield this year of 2,713,000,000 bushels, exceeding the big crop of 1905 
by 5,000,000. So far as good crops are the foundation for prosperity, 
then, the outlook for good times is favorable. But there comes the money 
question again. The very wealth of crops means an active drain upon 
the reserves of the New York banks when the handling of the crops 
begins. The Treasury has already had a part in depleting the reserves, 
and methods of getting the money back into the channels of business are 
being discussed. One proposition is that the Secretary of the Treasury 
begin the redemption of the 4 per cent. bonds of 1907, of which there 
are $118,000,000 outstanding. Only a month ago the Secretary sold 
$30,000,000 Panama bonds, and there is the suggestion of incongruity 
in the government issuing bonds in order to borrow money, and almost 
contemporaneously redeeming its bonds in order to get rid of surplus 
funds in the Treasury. 

Money became more stringent late in the month and loaned on call at 
12 per cent. The low reserves of the banks and the activity in specula- 
tion fully accounted for the advance in loaning rates. There was some 
hope of gold imports, as rates for sterling exchange declined. But it is 
evident that every obstacle will be put in the way of gold shipments from 
the other side. 

Nor are gold imports likely, except by the employment of artificial 
means, if the present course of our foreign trade is to continue. The 
fact is that our imports of merchandise are in a fair way to overtake our 
exports, large as the latter are. The excess of exports over imports in 
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July was only $3,928,000. The imports were $107,621,000, or nearly as 
much as the exports were in July last year. This year the exports in 
that month were $111,550,000, an increase of only about $3,600,000, 
while the imports have increased $23,000,000. July and August are 
usually the smallest exporting months, but imports have now been ex- 
ceeding $100,000,000 a month for nearly twelve months, and there are 
circumstances which may cause their further increase even to the point of 
turning the balance of trade. 

The effect of large imports will be felt in the money market, for they 
will increase the Treasury absorption of money, and the problem of re- 
lieving the money markct will again confront our Washington officials. 

For the present, however, there is a lively bull market. The upward 
movement got the inspiration from the unexpected increase in the divi- 
dend on Union Pacific stock. The company it was known had been mak- 
ing large earnings, and some increase in the dividend was looked for, but 
when the announcement was made that the rate had been jumped from 6 
to 10 per cent. per annum, there was almost universal surprise. At the 
same time the Southern Pacific, which had been paying no dividends, de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of 21% per cent. It is generally conceded 
‘that the dividends in both cases are warranted by the earnings of the re- 
spective properties. But there is a wide diversity of opinion as to the 
wisdom or justice of making so sweeping an increase, while the manner 
in which the action was made known to the public has been criticized with 
some severity. 

Another important event in the railroad financial world was the an- 
nouncement that the St. Paul road would issue $24,802,809 of $25,000,- 
000 treasury common stock to its stockholders at par. With the stock 
selling at about 190, the privilege was valuable and the “rights” have 
been quoted at around 17. 

About the same time it was learned that the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway had called a meeting of the stockholders to be held on October 
18th, to authorize an issue of $100,000,000 common stock, practically 
doubling the capital, which is now about $77,600,000 common and $22,- 
400,000 prefered stock. The purpose to which the new issue of stock 
is to be put has not been made known, but the company is understood to 
contemplate extensions of an important character. 

Other railroads are also contemplating new issues of securities. The 
stockholders and debenture bondholders of the Wabash Railroad are to 
vote on October 22 on the proposition to issue $200,000,000 refunding 4 
per cent. bonds, $16,500,000 preferred stock and $81,500,000 common 
stock. A part of these new issues will be used in retiring the debenture 
bonds. The Norfolk & Western also contemplates an issue of $34,000,- 
000 convertible bonds, against which there will be an issue of an equal 
amount of stock to be held in the treasury of the company. The last five 
years have witnessed an extraordinary increase in the capital and bonded 
debt of the railroads, yet in the main the investments of new capital have 
become profitable. How long they will remain so should a general de- 
pression set in must be left for future solution. 

Railroad earnings are undoubtedly at high water mark as regards the 
past. Never before were the earnings of the railroads as large as at the 
present time. From a table of gross earnings for the first half of each 
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year since 1896, compiled by the “Financial Chronicle,” we have taken 
the following: 
Gross EaRNINGS OF THE RAILROADS. 


: 


JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 30, Miles. Earnings. Increase, 


155,183 $45%,249.197 $22,635,060 
158,295 473,084,924 #2,205. 426 
158,775 586.375,776 59,340,294 
161,166 | 556,326,364 *3.095,158 
643,342,643 77,949,132 
704,538,792 2,217,278 
749,023,005 47,834,721 
847,034,318 101,946,842 
794,929,168 *15,202,815 
5 910,027,258 63,652,080 
182,611 941,429,882 117,543,761 


_ 


NRREPEAREES 


ows = 
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* Decrease. 

Except for a decrease of less than 2 per cent. in 1904, there has been 
an increase each year since 1897, while the percentage of gain this year is 
larger than in any previous year in the last ten years. It is of interest 
to note the intervals between the years of large gains. While there has 
been some increase in railroad mileage, in no year was it as much as 3 
per cent., while this year it was only 1.67 per cent. The average earn- 
ings per mile have made a very great gain. In 1896 the gross earnings 
averaged only about $2,956 per mile and during the subsequent three 
years ran from $3,000 to $3,500 per mile. This year the average was 
$5,150 per mile, or at the rate of $10,300 a year. 

By their earnings and their dividends the railroads give evidence of 
unparalleled prosperity. Turning to stock quotations, however, the in- 
quiry suggests itself whether or not prices have outstripped values. The 
slightest familiarity with the prices which ruled for securities ten years 
ago or even later, must make the present figures for railroad stocks seem 
high. With no intention to pass judgment upon the intrinsic value of 
any stock, let us mention a few of the quotations made last month: Cana- 
dian Pacific, 17914; Jersey Central, 229%; St. Paul, 198%; Northwest, 
215; Delaware & Hudson, 226; Lackawanna, 530; Great Northern pre- 
ferred, 329; Illinois Central, 17814; Louisville & Nashville, 15414; 
Union Pacific, 19014. What an array of big figures! Every one of the 
stocks named once sold for less than par and some of the roads repre- 
sented were once in the hands of receivers. Times have changed wonder- 
fully, whether permanently or not is the question. 

A record of prices kept by “Dun’s Review” shows the average quota- 
tions of sixty average active railway stocks for each year since 1872. 
The following table gives the highest and lowest down to August 25th. 


AVERAGE QUOTATIONS oF Sixty Active RarLtway STOocKs. 


Low. High. Low. Low. 

$109.83 er $52.49 $47.37 ac . $94. $63.77 

106.15 ee i 69.93 
85.74 
82.62 
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Prices now are close to the highest recorded in 1906, which means 
the highest ever recorded. The lowest point reached during the period 
covered by the table was $20.58 in 1877. From that point there was 
an advance to $101.54 in 1881, and that was the highest for twenty years, 
the same altitude not being reached until 1901. From $101.54 in 1884 
the market dropped to $38.68 in 1884, recovered to $72.35 in 1887, and 
then set in a long period of depression. The next low point was $40.71 
in 1896, and from that point the market advanced practically without a 
break until 1902, when it touched $116.27. In the following year it fell 
to $82.62, and from that point has since advanced to $120.99, or nearly 
three times the figure from which the upward movement started in 1896. 
With the exception of the temporary setback in 1903 there has been a 
continuous upward movement for ten years. 

Whatever caution is dictated by these known facts, it is nevertheless 
true that at no previous time in the last ten years have the factors of 
prosperity been more apparent or more demonstrative than now. This 
is true as to most lines of industry. Specifically it applies with excep- 
tional force to the iron trade. Speaking of the production of pig iron, 
the “Iron Age” says: “Figures have been marshaled so frequently to ex- 
press the astonishing performances of the American iron trade that it 
seems at times that they had lost their ability to impress upon the mind 
the real significance of what has been accomplished.” The story of the 
great growth of iron production has been frequently told and still it is 
worth re-telling. 

The output of pig iron in the first six months of 1906 amounted to 
12,692,901 tons. This is at the rate of more than 25,000,000 tons a 
year. In 1896 the entire year’s production was 8,623,127, so that in ten 
years the production of iron has increased nearly three fold. The prod- 
uct in the first half of this year exceeds the total for any full year prior 
to 1899. The output in each half year and for the entire year during 
the last ten years is shown as follows: 


ProDuUCcTION OF Pic TRON. 


First 6 Months. Second 6 Months. Year. 
es sania decease: sess bw ngliamaamniniaeeas aaiswieican $4,976,236 $3,646,891 $8,623,127 
Mi icdatunincddsatseiveGasabeeacenseonaiensawewe 4.403.476 5,249,204 9,652.680 

5,869,703 5,904,231 11,773,934 
6,289,167 7,331,536 13,620,703 
7,642,569 6,146,673 13,789,242 
7,674,613 8.203, 741 15,878,354 
8,818,574 9,012,733 17,821,307 
9,707,367 8,301,885 18,009,252 
8,173,438 8,323,595 16,497,033 
11,163,175 11,829,205 22,992,380 
12,602,901 ‘ 


There has been a constant increase in iron production for the last 
two years and with the exception of the falling off in the twelve months 
ended June 30, 1904, a growth for nearly six years. And with the ex- 
pansion of production there has come a corresponding increase in con- 
sumption, which has left the market comparatively bare of supplies. At 
the same time it is reported that the blast furnaces are powerless mate- 
rially to increase production. 
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Two events of the past month have tended to recall the financial 
history of ten years ago. On August 14 the Director of the Mint began 
purchasing silver bullion for coinage into subsidiary coin. The Director 
estimates that $5,000,000 of this coin should be minted annually to meet 
the currency needs of the country. This is the first purchase of silver 
for coinage made by the government since 1900. In fact, the purchase 
of silver bullion was stopped by an act of Congress passed November 1, 
1893, after the government had purchased nearly 500,000,000 ounces at 
a cost exceeding $508,000,000. There is nearly $112,000,000 of small 
silver coin in circulation, or $52,000,000 more than there was ten years 
Ago. 

The other reminder of 1896 was the arrival of Mr. Bryan in New 
York and his enthusiastic reception. Ten years ago that gentleman was 
running for the presidency on a silver platform, and was hurling anathe- 
mas at the “cross of gold.” He appears to be looming up again as a 
candidate for President and his views have been awaited with consider- 
able interest. His speech in New York on August 30th indicates that he 
is willing to leave the money question alone’ and take up government 
ownership of the railroads and war upon the trusts. 

As an advocate of inflation, Mr. Bryan has the opportunity, however, 
of calling attention to the fact that in the ten years since his first cam- 
paign was waged the currency has been expanded by $1,250,000,000, of 
which $700,000,000 was gold, $300,000,000 national bank notes, $100,- 
000,000 silver and $100,000,000 legal tender notes. 

Tue Money: Marxet.—Until the last week of the month the local 
money market was fairly easy, call money not getting above 6 per cent. 
The failure of a trust company in Philadelphia and the increased activity 
in the stock market finally caused a sharp advance, which put the rate to 
12 per cent on August 31. At the close of the month call money ruled at 
8@12 per cent., with the majority of loans at 10 per cent. Banks and 
trust companies loaned at 314 per cent. as the minimum. Time money 
on Stock Exchange collateral is quoted at 614 per cent. for ninety days 
to four months, 614 per cent. for five months and 6 per cent. for six 
months, on good mixed collateral. For commercial paper the rates are 
6@7 per cent. for sixty to ninety days’ endorsed bills receivable, 6@7 
per cent. for first-class four to six months’ single names, and 714 per 
cent. for good paper having the same length of time to run. 


Money Rates In NEw York City. 


June 1. | July 1. Aug. 1. | Sept. 1. 


| April 1. | May 1. 








Per cent.'Per cent. Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.) Per cent. 
Call loans, bankers’ balances 4 —734 | 34%—4% | 2 —4 | 2% 6 2 4/8 —12 
Call loans, banks and trust compa- 
i 4— 38 — ;3 — 34o— 


y 5% -6 4— 4 5 6144— 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days ‘ | 6 ‘i 

EPIL E TOT OA 43% 5%—6 4-—-% g 6144— 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 

WROTE. no ccccas 6 caccccenecstseses 434—5 | 54-6 446-5 6 —k% 
Commercial paper, endorsed bills | 

receivable, 60 to 90 days 54-% 5%—5 5 —% i 6 -—7 
Commercial paper, prime single | 

names, 4 to 6 months,.............. bY4— % | 5K—6 5 —k 6 —7 


Commercial paper, good single | 
names, 4 to 6 months,.............. 6 — }6— | 54-6 5 He 


ni 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 30 to 60 
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New York Banxs.—The changes in the condition of the local clear- 
ing-house banks in New York were such as to warrant the advance in 
rates for money. Deposits increased $16,000,000 in. the week ended 
August 4, but decreased almost continuously during the succeeding four 
weeks. In that time there was a reduction of $34,000,000. The depos- 
its now amount to $1,042,000,000, or $124,000,000 less than they were a 
year ago and $165,000,000 less than at this time in 1904. Loans, after 
increasing in one week $19,000,000, fell off $14,000,000 in the following 
four weeks, which leaves them at $5,000,000 less than at the end of July, 
as compared with a decrease in deposits of $18,000,000. Reserves were 
reduced more than $20,000,000 during the month, while the surplus re- 
serve has declined from $18,892,000 to . $2,869,000. 


New York Ciry BANKS—CONDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 


eee Legal ; Surplus | Circula- ,, , 
Loans. Specie. tenders, Deposits. Fac soeng tion. Clearings. 


$1,077, 191,700 $195,547,200 “$31, 725,300 $1 076,599,300 sit. 122,675 $46,516,600 $1.899.879,9L0 
1,072,468,20U) 188,939,000 85, 058, 660 | 1,062,¢ 14.300! 8.271.525 46,054,500 1,638,231,300 
1 
1 








067,292,400 189.129.000 81,411,500 | 1,053,756,000 | 7,101,500 46,070,500 1,693,776,700 
071,132,800 186,032,850 81,720,200 | 1,053,851,700 | 4,290,075 | 46,107,500 2,351,389,510 
1,06%,739,600 181,745,600 81,638,100 | 1,042,057,200 | 2,869,400 | 46,038,700  2,175,188,900 





DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, 





MONTH. : 9 > : - : 
7 Surplus P Surplus ‘ Surplus 
Deposits. | Reserve. Deposits. Reserve. Deposits. Reserve. 


$866,178,900 | $9,541,850 |$1,104,049,100| $13,683,425 $977,65 651, 51,300 » | $4,29 
«| 1,028, 943.800 | 25,129,050 2 26,979,550 | 1,061,403,100 | 11, a 625 
1,027,920,400 | 32,150,200 | 1.179. 14,646,975 | 1,029,545.000 5,00 8.15 
1, +069.369,400 |  27,755.050 é 8,664,575 1,004,290,500 5,131,270 
12114,367.800 | 33,144,250 | 28, 16,665,250 | 1,028,683,200 10°367, 400 
1,098,953.590 | 29,692,325 B . 6,050,275 | 1,086,751.100 6,816,025 
1,152 52,988,800 | 36,105,300 11,658,875 1,049 617,000 12,055,750 
10 





2,575 


55,989,600 15,305,975 116,900 18,892,475 
47,375,400 i 5,498,785 057,200 2,869, 400 





1,212'977.10) | 19.913/425 | 46 7,440,025 |. 
1,204.434.200 | 16,793,650 | 1. : 12,430,925 |... 
1,127,878, 100 8,539,075 | 2 2,565,375 | 

| 





Deposits reached the highest ‘amount, $1,224,206,600, on September 17, 1904; loans, $1,146- 
163,700 on August 5, 1905, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 


Non-MEMBER BANKS—NEW YORK’ CLEARING-HOUSE. 





| 


Legal ten-| Deposit | Deposit in = 
Loans and — Deposits. Specie.  derand |With Clear-other N.Y. Surplus 
Envest ments. bank notes. a banks. Reserve. 
gents, | 


| 
$129,343,200 $143,859,900 | $5,662,400 $7.213,900 | $16,687,800 | $6,200,490 
130,632,200 142,908,500 5,584,400; 7,418,300) 14, 436, = 6,524,200 
131,468,900 141,104,400 5,421,900 7,471,100) 13,185,506 6,200,200 
131,438,100 140,735,000 5,496,800) 7,445,400) 12,952, 300 6,146,100 | 
131,636,800 | 140,270,100, 5,461,000, 7,631,100 | 12,163,200} 6,129,800 | 


* : Deficit. 
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Boston Banks. 





| 


Loans. Deposits. | Specie. Legal 


Tenders. | Circulation. Clearings. 





$185,502,000 | $214,128,000 | $16,232,000 $5,932,000 7, $143,286,600 
189,294,000 | 212,579,000 | 16,561,000 5,818,000 128,792,500 
189,360,006 | 215,771,000 17,439,000 5,712,000 1,000 144,942,300 
189,826,000 | 213,239,000 17,110,000 5,497,000 140,624,000 
185, 828,000 | 209,129,000 | 15,423,000 5,664,000 ‘ 





PHILADELPHIA BANKs. 





Loans. | Deposits. see reen | a Circulation. 





Clearings. 








| 


| 
$220.003,000 | $252,201,000 $59,523,000 $14,059,000 | $137,697,300 
222,087,000 | 249,785,000 56,412,000 14,108, 5000 
222,388,000 | 250,877,000 56,9922, 000 | 14,131,000 
222,257,600 |‘ 250,081,000 57,724,000 14,174,000 
222,351,000 | 248,163,000 56,018,000 14,262,000 | 146, 859, 700 
\ 





Foreign Banxs.—The Bank of England gained $7,000,000 gold in 
August and Russia $8,000,000. France and Germany each lost $1,000,- 
000. The aggregate gold holdings of the principal banks are about the 
same as they were a year ago, but the individual holdings are changed. 
England has gained $10,000,000, while France and Russia each has lost 
an equal amount and Germany $7,000,000. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 


| -Suly 3 1906, ‘| praney 1, 1906. Septutor 1, 1906. 





Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 


| 
| 
} 


England £37,567,502 | £87,189,724 | £388,514, 765 | . 
117,968-751 | £42:720,585 | 116,922/487 |" £42;493,873 | 116.733,107 | £42,076.811 
38,239,0 12, 746. 000! —35.8273000| © 11:576,000| — 35,633,000 | ~ 41,878,000 
108,455,000 109,267,000 6,006,000 | 110.880,000/ — 52942;000 
46,888,000 | 47,020,000] 12,559,000} 47,109,000 | 12,248,000 
15,148,000 | 5,179,000} 24,715,000} 15,227,000} 24,846,000 
y 29,001, = 3,$ rm 29,663,000 3,928,800 | 29,7 12,000 | 3,887,800 
Netherlands....... | 5,582.70 5,%44,10 5,521,300 5,789,300 | 5,522,600 5,743,100 
Nat. Belgium 3 87°33 ,643,667 3,224,000 612, 3.322.060 1,661,000 

Sweden | 3,877,000 3,875,000 3,880,000 | 


Totals.......... |£405,951,286  £110,424,352 | £403,789,511 |£109,079,973 £406,533,472 | £108,282,711 
' 





Foreign Excuance.—There was a sharp break in sterling exchange 
and rates were down to the gold-importing point at the close of the 
month. No engagements of gold for export from London were reported, 
however, and the price of bar gold was advanced to 77 shillings 1034 
pence. 


RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 


Bankers’ STERLING. | Prime Documentary 


Cable | A 
; commercial, Sterling. 
60 days. | ight. transfers. | Long. 60 days. 





WEEK ENDED. |—— 


- 4. 9240 @ 4.8250 | 4. 4.8560 @ 4.8570 | 4.8244 @ 4.82% 48 8136 @ 4. 8216 
.| 4.8210 @ 4.8220 | 4.8 8490 | 4.8525 @ 4.8585 | 4.8176@4.82 4.81 @ 4.8244 

«| 4.8200 W 4.8210 | 4.8475 d 4.8520 @ 4.8525 | 4.8154 @ 4.8134 | 4.81 @ 4.82% 
4.8140 @ 4.8150 | 4. 8445 | 4.8495 @ 4. 8505 4.81 @4.81% , 4.89% @ 4.8156 
4.8030 @ 4.8040 | 4. . | 4.8390 @ 4.8400 | 4.7934 @ 4.79% | 4.7914 @ 4.8046 
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FOREIGN ExcHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE First oF Eacn MOoNnTsH. 


May.1. | June 1. July. 1. » I. Sept. 1. 


‘al 


A | 4.81%— - | 4. 4.8034— 
| £8056— 4.8334-- $ 
x 88 : 4.83%—84 


4.8144 


K 


alatabet ot ot of 21 


Ty “ 


- Commercial long 
* Docu’ tary for ee 
Paris—Cable transfers 

~ Bankers’ 60 days... 

“ Bankers’ sight.... 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight. . 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days.. 

as Bankers’ sight.. ..| 944— & 34— 
Belgium— Bankers’ sight.. . 5. x 193¢ | 5.2 936 | 5.21%— 4 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight.... 39 - Hl 40 +, | | 40—,, 

ts 


Kronors—Bankers’ sight 26 4— 2 B4— 4%) 2654— %| 26%— 
Italian lire—sight 5.1844— 11% | 5. i8i2- 17% | 5.20.3,—20 











Money Rates Asroap.—No change was made in the Bank of Eng- 
land rate of discount last month, which remains at 314 per cent. Money 
is a little dearer in London and lower in Paris than it was a month ago. 
Discounts of sixty to ninety-day bills in London at the close of the month 
were 31% per cent., against 314@31/, per cent. a month ago. The open 
market rate at Paris was 214 per ig against 214 @25% per cent. a month 
ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 35g per cent., against 314@35% per 
cent. a month ago. 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 


|May 31, 1906. June 30, 1906. | Jeuty 31, 1906 “yom 31, 1906. 


Circulation (exc. b’k post bills).. eal £28, 946, 000 £29, 369,000 | £30,577, 000 £29,205,000 
Public deposits | 10,048,000 11,411,000 | 9,493,000 10,566,000 
Other deposits. | 42'678,000 44,638,000 42,394,009 43, 751, 000 
Government securities..... | 15,977,000 15,977,000 15,977,000 
Other securities --| 81,483,000 31,364,000 29,420,000 
Reserve of notes and coin. ‘ 23,176,000 26,648,000 | 24,629,000 
Coin and bullion.......... 83,672,322 37,567,502 | 36,757,012 


Reserve to liabilities. . a 43.90% 47.44% 47.41% 


3}6% 
Price of Consols (2% per cents.) : 
Price of silver per ounce .. 4 ° - | 3074d. 








Sitver.—The price of silver in London advanced to 30 15-16d. in 
August and the final sale for the month was 297gd., a net advance of 
13-16d. 


MontTHLy RANGE OF SILVER IN LONDON—1904, 1905, 1906. 


} ~ 1906. | 1904. 1905, 1906. 
High| Low. Hn Low. se Low. | | High| Low.| High| Low.| High| Low. 
| * 








MONTH. MonrTH. 


January.. Bs 25 | 2336 | = | 30x, | || July 2636 | 27f4 | 26% | 30, | 
February | 255 Ah \(August .. | 265% | 2854 | 271% | 303g | 
March.. Ei | ait | 3 gugast D674 26 2834 | 28 ey 
2546 | 2h | Et | 2956 ||October..| 2648 | 2634 | 2845 | 2834 
25} | | 27%. | 3o50 Novemb'r 27 y— | 2634 | 307% | 283 
ike aoe | 2 2746 | 2634 ata | Ed ‘ete 28% | 27P— | BOP, | 2 
| i 














Nationa Bank Circutation.—There was an increase of $8,371,258 
in the circulation of national bank notes last month and the Government 
bonds deposited to secure circulation increased $6,500,000. The national 


9 
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banks have on deposit to secure circulation $8,843,560 of the new Panama 
bonds. Beside these there are $17,664,000 deposited to secure public 
deposits, making a total of $26,507,560 held by these banks out of the 
total of $26,974,200 reported by the Government as outstanding. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 





May 31, 1906. June 30,1906. July 31, 1906.) Aug.31,1906, 


Total amount outstanding «ee+| $559,129,660 | $561,112,360 | $561,481,045 | $569,852,303 
Circulation based on U.S. bonds 516,036,146 | 517,847,749 | 516.578.3899, 524,439,160 
Circulation secured by lawful money....| 43,093,514 | 43,264,611 44,907,646 | 45,413,143 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation : } | 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 16,475,200 17,954,850 | 19,482,850 
Four per cents. of 1925 4,456,500 4,719,000 | 8,544,200 
Three per cents. of 1908-1918......... wet 2,421,380 | 2,550,160 2,681,660 | 2,505,120 
Two per cents. of 1930 498,249,850} 497,123,350 495,033,100} 492,568,300 
Panama Canal 2 per cents............++| 8,848,560 














| 


' 


$519,265,530 | $520,605,210  $520,888,610, $526,944,030 





The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits: 
4 per cents. of 1907, $9,061,200; 4 per cents. of 1925, $7,606,200; 3 per cents. of 1908-1918, $5,- 
714,000; 2 per cents. of 1930, $54,027,400; Panama Canal 2 per cents. $17,664,000; District of 
Columbia 3.65’s, 1924, $841,000; Hawaiian Islands bonds, $1,519,000; Philippine loan, $7,723,000; 
state, city and railroad bonds, $5,272,325; a total of $105,428,625. 


FoREIGN AND DomMEstTic Corin AND BULLION—QuUOTATIONS IN NEW YORK. 


Bid, Asked. Bid. Asked. 


Sovereigns $4. J Mexican doubloons...... ooeeee $15.55 $15.65 
Bank of England notes 86 Mexican 20 pesos ae 
eee Ten guilders....... ° 
x Mexican dollars... 
Twenty-five pesetas.......... . ls Peruvian soles. 
Spanish doubloons 15 J Chilian pesos, 


Bar silver in London on the first of this month was quoted at 30%d. per ounce. New 
York market for large commercial silver bars, 664% @ 6834c. Fime silver (Government 
assay), 67 @69c. The official price was 6634c. 


GoveRNMENT REVENUEs AND DispuRsEMENTS.—The Treasury reports 
a surplus for August of $8,000,000, as compared with a deficit of $13,- 
500,000 in July and of nearly $5,000,000 in August, 1905. The receipts 
were $8,500,000 more than a year ago and the disbursements $4,300,000 
less. For the two months of the fiscal year there is a deficit of $5,000,- 
000, as against a deficit of $18,500,000 in 1905. 


UNITED States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. | EXPENDITURES, 
Aug., Since | Aug., Since 

Source. 1906. Aug. 1, 1906. | Source. 1906. Aug.1, 1906. 

Qustoms............e. . $29, 9 $55 | Civil and mis......... a 7,687,884 $23,248,372 

ustoms.. $29,012,05:! $55,188,804 7 #°833,409 090. 38 
Internal revenue 21,853,130 43,955,418 y 7.284.168 
Miscellaneous ........ 5,142,357 9,162,227 i 2,248,526 
13,111,982 

zc | 7,136,952 596,78 
Pa $56,007,596 3$108,306,449 1,545,528 5,586,743 


Excess of receipts.. $8,159,147 * $5,355,722 $47,848,449 $13,662,171 
* Excess of expenditures, 


Unitrep States Pustic Dest.—The Panama canal bonds appear for 
the first time in the public debt statement, and cause an increase of nearly 
$27,000,000 in the interest-bearing debt. Notwithstanding this the net 
debt, less cash in the Treasury, shows a decrease of about $3,500,000. 
The proceeds of the bonds have remained in the Treasury or have been 
deposited in bank depositorics. The cash balance increased over $30,- 
000,000 and now amounts to $350,000,000. 





MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


UnitTep States Pusriic Dest. 





| June 1, 1906. | Suly 1 1906, | Aug. 1, 1906. | Sept. 1, 1906. 





Interest- aiaiee: debt: | 
Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent $595,942,350| $595,942, 350 | $595,942,350 | $595,942,350 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 percent. ‘ 116, eed 116,15 ~y 150 | 116, 755,18 50; 116,7 755, 350 
Refunding certificates, 4 per cent......| 26,290 6,280 | 26,230 | 26,120 
Loan of 1925, 4 per cent 118, 489, 900} 118, in 900 118, 489" 900 | 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent 63,945,460 | 63,945,460 63,945,460 | 
Panama Canal Loan of 1916, 2 per cent. 26,974,200 


Total interest-bearing debt. $895,159,150 | $895,159,140 ~ $895.1 59,090  $922,133,380 
Debt on which interest has ceased 1,135,045 1,128, 1135 | 1, | 1,126,375 
Debt bearing no interest: 

Legal tender and old demand notes. 346, 734,298 | 346,724,298 | 346,734,298 346,734,298 
Nationa] bank note redemption acct.. 2,445,616 | 42,635,639 43,935,011 | 44,195,967 
Fractional currency 6, 865, 959 | 6,865,757 6,865,757 | 6,865,237 





Total non-interest bearing debt | $396,C45,873) $396,235,694| $397,535, 067| $397,795, = 
Total interest and non-interest debt.) 1,292,340,068 1,292:522/9 970 | 1,293, 820,742} 2 1, 321,055.25 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in| | 
the Treasury : | 
ee COs ic cicesinccaccsinessvesces 557,599,869 | 559,779,869 563,984,869 569,739,869 
Silver certificates..... pee aon 474,640,000 477,473,000 477,637,000 481,392,000 
Treasury notes of 1890 7,504,000 7,386,000 7,232,000 7,129,000 
Total certificates and notes........... $1,039, 743,869 | $1,044,638,869 | $ 1, 048,853,869 $1,058,260,869 
Aggregate debt 2,332,083,937 | 2,337,161,839 "2. 7342) 674,611 "379, "316,127 
Cash in the Treasury : 
Total cash assets 1,453,270,606 | 1,471,358,119 | 1,473,763,231 | 1,516,178,999 
Demand liabilities......... 1,142,885,280 | 1,143,270,836 | 1,153,799,284 1,165,492, 124 


$310,385,376 | $328,087,283| $319.963,941 | $50,686,875 
150,000,000 | ~ 150,000,000 | ~ 150,000.01.0| ~ 150,000,000 
160,385,376 | 178,087,288} 169,963,941 | 200,686,875 


$310,385,376 | $328,087,283/ $319.96: 





| $319,963,941 | $350,686,875 
981,954,692 | 964,425,687 | — 973,856,801 | 970,368,383 
| 





Foreign Trape or THE Unirep States.—The exports of merchan- 
dise usually fall off in July, and this year they were $13,000,000 less 
than in June and the smallest for any month in the past twelve months. 
They were, however, the largest reported for July in any previous year. 
Imports-were the largest for any month during the last twelve months, 
excepting in March last. They aggregated $107,621,000, while the ex- 
ports were $111,550,000, the excess of exports being less than $4,000,000. 
For the seven months of the fiscal year the exports were $969,000,000, 
the largest ever recorded for that period, and the imports were $744,- 
000,000, also a record figure. Gold to the amount of $8,525,000 was 
imported, making $39,462,000 for the seven months. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





MERCHANDISE. 
MONTH OF Beat Gold Balance, Silver Balance. 


Exports. T mports, | Balance. | 





$109,452,510 | $73,082,485 |Exp., $36,370, 075 Imp., $1,200, 993 Exp., $1,276,674 
88,790,627 79,147,874 a4 9,642,753 Exp., 6,289,918 1,395,384 
91,813,265 82,187,823 ” 9; 625, 442 4. ‘i 426,209 
85,223,479 71,193,943 = 14, 029,536 Imp., 7,842 3,153,497 
107,930.42 84,512,606 = 23,417,815 3 1,308,704 
111,550,440 | 107,621,490 ” 3.928. 950| * 2538" 048 1,0*9,701 


831,305,132 | 506,523,539 Exp. oy B24 a Exp., 12,362,263 Exp., 14.575,410 
535,490,016 191,496,7’ a 18,378,811 | ** 11,702,630 

| 594,932,332 194,582, 842 ** 21,846,738 7,950,954 

é 579,531,496 179,418,080 “* 12,843,498 15,745,596 
848,899,444 | 674,454,040 174, 445, 404) ** 19,408.170 11,216,547 
969, 393, 168 | | 744,980,82¢ 224" 412, "348 Imp., 392462, 112 10,850, 100 
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Money IN CircuLaTIon IN THE Unitep States.—There was an in- 
crease in the money in circulation in August amounting to $9,000,000. 
The per capita was raised to $32.59, as compared with $32.52 on August 
1, and is the largest ever reported. 


Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


June 1, 1906, July 1, 1906. Auy. 1, 1906. Sept. 1, 1906. 
| | | gem aa 

Gold coin $683,426,878 | $673, 327,609 | $675,979,661 | $676,179,514 
IIo cnicenndcccvcccscacvenscssenen 78,602,135 | 77. "073, 327 77,115,655 78,938,609 
Subsidiary silver ‘ 111,401,668 111,976,129 113,399,532 
Gold certificates | 5h 789; 618, 092! 969 | 529,313,379 519.965,889 
Silver certificates 469,663. 471,964,597 | 470,792,688 473,292,991 
Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890 7,338,598 | 7,214,996 | 7,112,252 
United States notes 335,552,893 336, 401,454 | 336,459,392 338,728,846 
National bank notes CRS | 548, 883;6 608 | 548,497,538 | 559,295,666 


| $2,743,681. 120 |$2,744,483,830 | $2,757,349,428 $2,768,913,290 
Population of United States 84,545,000 84, ry 000 | | ‘4. 779,000} 84,897,000 
Circulation per capita $32.45 | $32.42 | $32.5: 52 $32.59 





Money 1N THE Unitep States Treasury.—The total amount of 
money in the United States Treasury on September 1 was $1,344,554,331, 
against which were $1,000,371,132 certificates outstanding, leaving the 
net cash $344,183,199, an increase of more than $11,000,000. The net 
gold increased $21,000,000. 


Money IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 





June 1, 1906, July. 1, 1906. | | Aug. 1, 1906. | Sept. } 1906. 
|" 
Gold coin and bullion $783, 494, 496 | $502, 514, 212, $819.6: 626, 233 | $831 ,324,335 
Silver dollars | 489,626, 730 491, 177, 528 491,135,200| 489,312,246 
Subsidiary silver 7,045,873 6,596, 5,826,342 | 5,408,943 
United States notes 11,128,123}  10,279,562| 10,221,624 7,952,170 
| 13,869,358 | 12,228, 752 | 12,988,507 | * 10,556,637 


tal $1,305, 164,580 | \$1,822,706,974 '$1,339,793,506 $1,344,554,331 
Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, 
outstanding 990 944,593 997,896,164 | 1,007,321,063 | 1,000,371,132 


Net cash in Treasury $314,219,987 | $325,400,810 | $332,472.43 | $344,183,199 

















Suppty or Money 1n THE Unitep Srates.—There was $21,000,000 
added to the total stock of money in the country in August, of which 
$12,000,000 was gold, $1,000,000 subsidiary silver, and $8,000,000 na- 
tional bank notes. For the first time in many years the amount of bank 
notes exceeds the amount of silver dollars. 


Suprp.ty oF Money IN THE UNITED STaTEs. 


| June 1,1 1906. | July 1, 1906. Aug. 1, 1906, Sept. 1, 1906. 





Gold coin and bullion 
Silver d | 
Subsidiary silver. | 116, 940, 192 117, 998, 388 117.802, 471 | tie: 808, 475 
United States notes we 346,681, 016 | 346,081, 016 | 346,681,016 | 346,681.0 oie 
National bank notes. 559, 129, 660 | 112,360 |_ 561, 481, 045 589,852 

$3,057,901, 107 $8,009, 884, 640 $3,089, 821, 881 ($3, 111,096,498 

















ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 


The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of August and the highest and lowest 
during the year 1906, by dates, and also, for compar ison, the range of a in 1905 : 





HIGHEST AND Low EST IN 1996. | Avausr, 1906. 


_ ‘Highest. ae 
10854—Aug. 29 
106 —Jan. 3 


YEAR 1905 4 


—| 


, |Hion. Low. Closing. 
| 10854 9244 10636 
9814—July 3 | 10134 100% 10! 


: : Lowest. 
8534—May 


High. Low. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 9334 


’ preferred 10554 99 


Baltimore & Ohio 
Baltimore & Ohio, pref. 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit 


Canadian Pacific 
Canada Southern 
Central of New Jersey 
Ches. & Ohio 


Chicago & Alton 
’ preferred.. 
Chicago, Great Western 


Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul.. 


+ preferred 
Chicago & Northwestern.. 
" preferred 


Chicago Termina) Transfer... 


. preferred 


Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. Louis. . 


Col. Fuel & Iron Co 
Colorado Southern 
. lst preferred 
. 2d preferred.. 
Consolidated Gas Co 


Delaware & Hud. Canal Co.... 
Delaware, Lack. & Western.. 


Denver & Rio Grande 
* preferred 


Duluth So. 8. & Atl., pref..... 


’ 
Express Adams......... 
” American 
' United States. 
. Wells, Fargo.... 
Great Northern Pref 


Hocking Valley 

. preferred 
Illinois Central 
Iowa Central 

. preferred 
Kaneas City Southern.. 


p 
Kans. City Ft.S. & Mem. pref.. 


Lake Erie & Western 
Louisville & Nashville. 
Manhattan consol 
Metropolitan securities. . 
Metropolitan Street 
Mexican Central 
naa eg & St. Louis 
Minn., 8. P. & 8.8. Marie 
. * preferred 


1228g¢—Aug. 
We—- Jan. 
9444—Jan. 


17944—Aug, 
vw%A—Jan. 


14 
5 
26 


29 


239%%—May 24 


6554—Aug. 


8814 —Jan. 
805g - Jan. 
2354—Jan. 
198%—Aug. 
218 
240 —Jan. 
18'44—Jan. 
4234—Jan. 
108%%—Jan. 
8354— 
38% Aug. 
73144—Feb. 
5634—Jan. 


—Aug. 2 
270 —Mar. 31 


Jan. 2 


‘ 
20 
12 


181344—Jan. 2 


231 
560 
517%R— 
9ibe 
45 —Jan. 
5 %—Jan. 
83 —Jan. 
7#3g—Jan. 
300 
272 
13844—Jan. 
301 
348 


135 —Apr. 
993g—June 
1844o—.J une 
3434—Jan. 
6334—Jan. 
3734—Jan. 
il —Jan. 
84144—Feb. 


—June 


Jan. 


—Feb. 


44%—Jan. 
15644—Jan. 
162 —Jan. 
754—May 
11834—Apr. 
2654 Jan. 
8444—Jan. 


—May 24 


—Jan. 2% 


—Aug. 2 
—Aug. = 


—Aug. 2 


164 —Mar. 2 


18334 —Jan. 


| £47 


10534—May 2 | 12236 
92 —June oe 93 
7l —July 12| 81 


15534—May 2) 179% 
654—June 30 | | 683% 
204 —May 2| 229% 
53144—Apr. 28| 6554 


25 —May 
74 —May 
16 —June 
1554 — 
1774_— 
192 
225 


934 


19% 
198% 
| 218 
| 215 
239 


| 

| 

May : 
May 

—Apr. 2 
— Aug. 

Apr. If 13 

27 —Apr. 33 


90144- May 9844 
404%—May 2) 61% 
29%o—Jan. | 88% 
66%—Apr. 1% 
43 —May 53% 
13054—Apr. 2 14234 


189 —May 
43734— May 
3694—May 
&3144—July 
32 —Apr. 2 
3814— May 

7% —May 2 
62144—Apr. * 
240 

215 

109 

233 


275 


226 

530 
15% 
8734 


11344—Feb. 
w3 —May 
164 - May 
24 July 
48 —July 
2%—July 
49 —July 
79k—July 


27%—July 
1364,—May 2 
—Aug. ¢ 
704%—May 2 
—July 


—— 
AwwrwrwnwnTs 


io— 


1634%—Apr. ¢ 


116 
924% 
Ale 

16434 
66 

229 


58% 


i7% 
15434 
193 


11734 
9284 
75% 

17856 
68 

232 
64% 


is” 
17644 
v4 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 








Missouri, Kan. & Tex.......... 
. preferred....... sco» 
Missouri Pacific...........+++ 
Natl. of Mexico, pref.......... 
” 2d preferred., 
N. Y. Cent. & Hudson River.. 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis.... 
e 2d preferred......... 
N. Y., Ontario & Western..... 
Norfolk . Western..... 
” 
North Aterican Ticcccoreses 
Northern Pacific...... wonewess 
Pacific Mail.. 
Pennsylvania. R.R 
People’s Gas & Coke of Chic. 
Pullman Palace Car Co....... 


Reading 

* Ist prefered 

. 2d preferred....... 
Rock TRING. c 2 ccccscccene eeece 


pref 
St. L. & San Fran. 2d pref.. 
8t. Louis & Southwestern. . 

" preferred........+..- 
Southern Pacific Co...... aneee 
Southern Railway.. 

. preferred......cseces 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.... 
Texas & Pacific 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western.. 

' preferred 


Union Pacific 
*  preferred.. 
Wabash R.R 
’ 
Western Union 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 
. second preferred. . 
Wisconsin Central 
’ preferred....... eocce 


““ INDUSTRIAL” 
Amalgamated Copper 
American © “J & Foundry.... 

pre 

American Co. Oil Co.. 
American Ice 
American Locomotive.. 

. »referred 
Am. Smelting & Refining Co. 

” preferred....... sesee 
Am. Steel & geen aes 

. pre 
American Sugar Ref. Co...... 
American Tobacco, pref 
Anaconda Copper Mining.... 
Central Leather 

preferred.. 

Corn Products, Reft’g 

. aaa 
Distillers Securities....,..... 
Federal Min’g & Smelt., pref. 
General Electric Co....... eeee 
International Paper Co 

, preferred 
International Power 
International Steam Pump.. 
National Biscuit 
National Lead Co........ seceee 








High. 


Pressed Steel Car Co.......... | 58 


. preferred 
Republic Tron & Steel Co 
preferred 
U.8. “Rubber Co. 


Highest. 


dl Jan. 12; 29 —May 
Jan. 18 6444—Apr. 


10 iJ an. 


46144—Aug. 30 | —Apr. 
25 | 


22 —Aug. 
15644—Jan. 
| , A 
—Jan. 
orig Jan, 
| 9444—Aug. 
| 96 —Jan. 
107 —Jan. 
23244—Feb. 
51% Jan. 
14744—Jan. 
108 —Jan. 
| 250 —Aug. 


164 —Jan. 
96 —Jan. 
102 —Jan. 
29144—Aug. 
6934—Aug. 
514—Feb. 
27%—Jan. 
| 6144—Jan. 
9344—Aug. 
42% —Jan. 
103 —Jan. 


19134—Aug. 
99'44—Jan. 
2644—Jan. 


YEAR 1905.| HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1906. 


AuGusT, 1906. 





Lowest. 


20 | ~ ally = 


bm DO 


Bee ebscBB coli tsBeococrselttee'Gee 


18% -June 


218 —July 


| 
| 112 —May 
| 8944—Mar. 
90 —Apr. 
22%—July 
| 60 —July 
40% -July 
| aes 
4—May 
61 —May 
| 35 —May 
| 9744—July 
| 129 —Jan. 
| 28 —May 
| 254—July 
43 —July 


-_ 





— 
NONWNWSWNwwnw3 


" 
i) 


. | 138144—May 


535g—Feb. 2 


9444—Jan. 
2134—Feb. 

+ ~ ak Sag 
—Jan. 

| a —Jan. 


118144—Feb. 
4744—Jan. 
105 —Jan. 


~ Be] 
. 28 


109 —Jan. 
200 —Feb. 
49%—Jan. 


6554— May 
112%—Jan. 
1814%—Jan. 
2644—Jan. 
909 —Jan. 
95 —Jan. 
60 —May 
7144—Feb. 
9534—Jan. 
6454—Jan. 
105 —Feb. 
39 —Jan. 

-Jan. 


| 91144—May 
18%—July 
4044—Jan. 
91 —Mar. 2 
16 

| 22 
23 


5| 44 


24 


3 | 
16 
18 
12 
17 


| 923g July 
3254—July 
8l44—July 
28 —May 
3544—Jan. 
5334—May 
11044—May 
138144— May 

—June 


17 | 


8 | 
22 
13 
24 
24 

4 


9) 
2 | 


9 


22 | 


eos 


[ad 


. 


20 | 


Co] ROE 


noe 
WOWKRORDD 


96 —July 
22344—May 
344—July 
100 —July 
tay 
4% ay 

51 —Jan. 
91 —July 
| 4 July 
—July 


| 2214—May 

91 —May 

38, —July 
4—July 

| 3252—July 

9834—July 3 





High. Low. Closing. 


33% 36 
70 





RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


LAST SALE, PRICE AND} DATE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND 
TOTAL SALES FOR THE MONTH. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 





Ann Arbor Ist g 4’s....... mis 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 

{ Atch Top & Santa Fe gen g 4’s.1995 
registered 
adjustment, g. 4’s..... 
a ae 
stamped 

registered 
fifty-yearconvy. g.4’s..1955 
registered 
serial debenture 4’s— 
series E. 1 
registered 


registered 


series | 
registered 


registered. 

series K..... 
registered 

series L... 

registered 
Eust.Okla.div.lstg.4’s 

" registered 

Chic. & St. L. 1st 6’s... 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


( . registered 
Charleston& Savannah 1st g.7’s.1936 
Savanh Florida & _ n Ist g.6’s.1934 
| * Ist g. 1934 
+ Alabama Midland Ist gtd g. 5’s.1928 
| Brunswick & W’n Ist gtd.g.4’s.1938 
** L’ville & Nash. col.” g.4’s.... 
” registered 


Balt. & Ohio prior lien g. 3%s.. 

f * registered..... cecesdeess 
. g. 4s. 

| ' g. 4s. registered 


Pitt Ju. & M. div. 
registered 
4 Pitt <" E. & West Va. System 
1 refunding g4s 
» Southw’n div. Ist g.34s.1925 
* registered 
Monongahela River Ist g. g., 5’s 1919 
Cen. Ohio. Reorg. Ist c. g. 444’s, 19038 
Ptsbg Clev. & Toledo, Ist g.6’s. .1922 
( Pittsburg & Western, lst g.4’s.. .1917 


Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g. g. 5s...1937 
{ Alleghany & Wn. Ist g. gtd 4’s.1998 
{ Cleartield & Muh. Ist g.g. 5’s....1943 

Rochester & Pittsburg. Sot 6's. 1921 
" cons, Ist 6’s, 


Buff. & Susq. Ist refundg g. 4’s.. 
registered 


1951 


1915 | 
tlan.Coast LineR.R.Co. Istg.4’s.1952 | 


1952 | 
(Sil. SpsOc.& G.RR.&ldg.gtdg.4s.1918 - 


1925 | | 





j 
) 

. 1948 | 
-” oaaiaaiial 
" Pitts. June. lst g.6 ’s 1922 | 


Ist g. 344s. 1925 | ' 11,298,000 | 


1941 


.] 
Amount. Int'et 


Paid.|; 


Last SALE. 


AUGUST SALES. 





Price. 


Date. | High. 


Low.| Total. 








7,000,000 
148,155,000 





ip 


|F & Al 
2,500,000 |F & A| 
F&A 


‘ M&S 
43,141,000 5 gs 


1,500,060 |J & J) 
4,056,000 |A & O} 
2,444,000 |A & O} 


2,800,000 M & N 
1,407,000 |\3 & J 
! 35,000, 1000 | N| 


492,000 


2,822,000 4 


478,000 


acleus or 
ee & & Be B & we we 


2} 
is} 


31,347,000 M 

t JI&I 
i 48,590,000 Q 3 
700,000 F&A 
1,009,000 M&S 
441,000 A & O 
633,000 J & J 


4,427,000 M&S 
2,000,000 A & O 

650,000 J & J 
1,300,000 F& A 
3,920,000 3 & D| 


& 


t Sse 
¢ 8,521,000) Se 5! 





—= 


TAZn6Oooun 


N 


90% Aug 28,’06 


| 10234 Aug.31,’06 
| 1038g July 26,06 


964g Aug.31,’06 
95 Sep.11,’05 
93 Aug.31,’06 
90 Aug.s1,’06 
108% ‘Aug.31,06 


9834 Apr. 


| 101 Aug.31,’06 
102. Nov.27,05 
10834 Dec. 13.°99 
182% Jan. 30,°06 
11254 Jan. 26,°04 
1145g Nov.14,°05 
99% Mar. 30,06 
9134 Aug.28,°06 


7144Au g.22,°06 


9334 Aug.31,’06 
9 June20,’06 
103% Aug.31,"06 
1024 July 21,°06 
120) Oct. 11,701 
91 June20,’06 


9814 Aug.30,’06 
9034 Aug.29,’06 
92% June23.’05 
108% July 13, 05 
109 Apr.é 25.05 
119% Mar. 7,’04 
9 Aug.16,06 


119% July 16,°06 
101% Aug. 6,°06 
128 June 6,°02 
124 Apr. 26,°06 
128% Feb 


95% July 2 


- 23,706 | 
; 


91 

103 
9634 
9334 
90 

10¥ 


94 
9714 
94% 
103% 


95 


1014 


90% | 
101% | 
9434 
9214 | * 342,000 


90 2,000 
aes 8, 700, 000 


6,000 
559,500 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Norr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Last SALE. AuUGUST SALES. 


NAME. 





Prince | Amount. 


Date. |High. Low.| Total. 


| 10034 Aug.31,’06 | | 100% 45,000 

10644 Aug.14,°06 | _— 

| 10544 Jan. 3,°04 
90 Aug. 9" 06| 93° 

May 3,°06| .... 


Aug.30,’06 
Apr. 17,’06 | 
Aug.25,°C6 | 
O74 July 12° 06 | 
89 Aug.31, 506 | 
90 Aug.31.'06 | 
87% Aug.29,06 | 
8546 Auy.30,’06 
93 June29,"06 


104 Feb. 19.704 | 
| 11054 Sept. 5,°05 | 
115% Aug. 3,705 | 


10834 Aug. 4,05 | 
12644 Aug.i3,’06 | 
127 Aug. 2,706 | 
11234 May 17,06 | 


Mar. 7,°06 
July 23,°06 


| 





Canada Southern i. int. gtd 5’s, eee | 14,000,000 | 
. mortg. 5’s, 
. registered 6,000,000 
} arene Branch U., Pac.1st g. hag 1948 2,500,000 
entral R’y of Georgia, Ist g. 5’s.1945 
registered $1,000 & $5,000 if 7,000,000 
4 
i 
| 





peoki« | 


we we EE ge 


con, g. 5 os ", 
con. g. 5’s, reg.$1,000 & f 16,700,000 


ist. pref. inc. g. 5’s, 
. stamped 
2d pref. inc. g. 5’s 
' stamped 
3d pref. inc. g. 7 
* stampe 
Chat. div. pur. — g.4’8.1951 
—- & Nor. Div. ist 


1946 
. Mid. Ga. & Ati. div. g 58.1947 
lo. Mobile div. Ist g. Bs. 1946 


Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g.5’s, 1987 
Central of New Jersey, gen. g. 
m.. 1987 { 
’ 


Am. Dock 4 © apeser m’t Co. 5’s, 1921 
my & H. R. gen. gtd g. 5’s..1920 


TT helonte 
4 
tnt pea tat 


gorge 
SRE 
= 

34 


S88 38585 


nner 


z ay 


_ 
~) 
= 


hehe 
Pe 
= 


Lehigh & W.-B. Coal con. 5’s...1912 
* con, fn a an gtd. 44's. 1910 
N.Y. & Long Branch gen.g. 4’s.1941 


Ches. & Ohio 6’s, g., Series A......1908 
Mortgage gold 6’s 

1st con. g.5’s 

registered 

Gen. m. g. 444’s. 

registered. 

Craig Val. Ist g. 5’s 

(R. & A. d.) ist c. g. 4’s, 1989 
2d con. g. 4’s 1989 
Warm 5S. Val. Ist g.5’s, 1941 
agoy red . a Ist gtd. = 1940 


oo 
RE 


@ 








Junel5,’06 

May 16,°C6 

Aug.30,’06 
11 June 6,°06 | 
106% Aug.30,’06 | 
104 May 23,°06 
112. Feb. 28,06 
10034 July 19,°06 | 
9634 May 11,’06 
113% Feb. 17,05 | 
9934 Feb. 2,°06| 
804% Aug.23,"06 | 


77” Aug.2706| 774% 
8044 Mar. 4,’05| .... 





emi 
Chic. & Alton Ry Ist lien g. 344’s.1950 | | 
registered 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy : 


ae OOAZmuuaumnZZzood 


. Denver div. 4’s. 
Illinois div. 34s 
registered 

eet ot div. 4s 


(lowa div. ) sink. f’d 5’s, ed 
elieheenctecese ete |» oo 
registered if pe 
dette div. 4’s.. | | 2,382, 
*s joint bonds.......... 

—o | 215.225. 000 000 
5’s, debentures 9,000,000 
| Han. & St. Jos. con. 6’s 8,000,000 


Chic. & E. lll. 1st g. 4’s ref.&imp..1955 |} - 
oni 4 registered P 5,000.000 
cago i. Lil. ist s. f’d c’y.6’s. 1907 | 
_— eee if 2,980,000 
2,653,000 


’ lst con. “.. o-- = | 
o Lae con. Is 
anent F 16,529, 000 § 
4,626,000 





Chicago & fase Coal Ist 5’s 221988 | 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. | 
* réfunding g. 6’s 1947 4,700,000 
4,942,000 


ref. g. 5’s 1947 
Louisv. ¥. Alb. & Chic. 1st 6’s. 11910 | 3,000,000 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. | 
{ Chic. Mil. & St. Paul term. g 5’s.1914 | 4,748,000 
. gen.g. 4's, series A....1989 | 23,676,000 
. registered '¢ 


aeeer ees “opp eeoCeee ee pp 


& B B gp BR Bw BB > © pp & ke Re Be RP BP Re Re BP & BP BG ge BB RP oo RR ew Be 


RAAG MALO yey > 


“Bere cae 
saZzorsoug 


St yey 
© 

Pe wee 
Ss Ss se 


10254 July 19,06 


913g Aug.31.’06 | 
9614 Feb. 24,705 | 


102. Aug.29,’06 


1104 Jan. 5,°05 
101 Aug.15,’06 
103. July 19,06 


104% May 8,06) 


99 July 17,°05 
98 Aug.31,’06 


9754 Aug.28,’06 | 
104% July 27,706 | 
10934 Aug.16,°06 | 


9554 Junel8,’06 


1024 June 7,06 
103% July 8,°04 
132) July 18°06 
116% July 24,°06 
118% Feb. 26,06 
115) July 25,706 


129% Aug.30,’06 
114% Junel5,’06 
107% Junel8,’06 


1098 Aug.28,’06 
108% July 24,°06 
109% Junels,’04 


9134 


10214 


101” 


108°" 10734 





BOND SALES. 512 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, — and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Last SALE. | " AuGusr | SALES. 
Ip ok | | 

NAME. i Amount. real! a 

. Price. Date. = Low,| ‘Total. 


gen. g. 344’s, series B.1989 | l % 
registered { 8,950,000 | 
Chic. & Lake Sup. 5's, 1921 | 1,360,000 
Chic. & M. R. div. 5’s, 1926 | 3,083,000 
Chie. & Pac. div. 6’s, 1910 3,000,000 ; 

2 »340, 000 





Aug.13,°06 | 92 


| 11544 Oct. 24,705 
115% June20,°06| .... 
eS SS aes eer 
111% Aug. 8°06) 111% 111%) 11,000 
| 110 June25."U6 pdue vnibe 
187% July 18,°98 | 

113. June20,°06 

106 Aug. 3,704 

18246 Apr. _5,°06 | 

11ll4e May 17,°06 

1065g Apr. 3,°05) .... .... 
10834 June 8,°06| .... .... 
104% Aug.17,°06 | 10446 104% 
| 11234 Apr. 7.706 | sass asa 
} 106 Aug.31,°06/106 106 
[115 Feb. 10,06; .... .... 
| 12254 July 17,706 | 

1024 July 2,°06 

| 101 pr ed PRE 
| 97 Aug.31,°06) 9814 95% 
103 Nov.19,98) .. _ 
1/1138) Junel4,’66 

114% Feb. 7,°06 

109 July 24,°06 

107% June 56 

102% July 20,'06 

1104 Mar. 3,°04 

| 105% July 2,°06 

10834 Jan, 12,°04 

113) Aug.16,°06 

Hi Feb. 806 

127. Apr. 8,’84 

105% Dee. 11,°05 

194 Dee. 5,05 

102%4 June 1.706 


Ist Chic. & P. W. g. 5’s.1921 | 
Dakota & Gt. 8. = 5’s.1916 | 
Far. & So. g. 6’s assu...1924 | 
1st H’st & Dk. div. 7’s, 1910 
Ist 5’s 1910 | 
Ist 7’s, Iowa & D, ex. 1908 | 
Ist 5’s, La. C. & Dav...1919 | 
Minera] Point div. 5’s, 1910 
ist So. Min. div. 6’s....1910 
Ist 6’s, Southw’n div., 1909 
Wis. & Min. div. g. 5’s.1921 
Mil. & N. Ist M. L. 6’s.1910 | 
IE COR. BB. cccccscccces 1913 





4, xi 0. 000 
4.755,000 
2,155,000 
5,092,000 | 


Northwestern con. va | 12,832,000 
extension 4’s..... 926 | t 29 
registered.. 18,632,000 
gen. g. 314’s 
registered 
sinking fund 6’s..1879-1929 
registered 
sinking fund 5 
registered 
ey 1909 
see Tes 

eben. 5’s..... 

registered. aa 10,000,000 

sinking f’d deben. F 
registered 9,800,000 
Des Moines & Minn. Ist 7’s..... 600,000 
Northern Illinois 1st 5’s... 1,500,000 
ttumwa C. F. & St. P. Ist 5’s 1,600,000 
inona & St. Peters 2d 7’s..... "1907 1,592,000 


et Gt Ce Os sO eee ee, 
RP RP BP Re Be BP RP BP BP Be Be Be Be BP Be Be Be Be 
Cueeuwunewwwwwwwuan 


Sees ss eee eee ee eeee | 


= 


—— 
crt 


Za 
Onppe 
Zanas 


20,538,000 
5,547,000 
6,638,000 
5,618,900 


= 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
E 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 


Se ee 


Mil., L. Shore & We’n Ist g. 6's. 1921 
j ext. & impt.s.f’d g. 5’s1929 
| Ashland div. Ist g. 6’s 1925 

Michigan div. Ist g.6's, 1924 
| con, deb, 5'8........... 1907 
\ IIS: 1911 


hic., Rock Is. & Pac. 6’s dite 1917 
registered.. vee 1917 
gen. g. 4's 

registered 

refunding 4s. ........19: 
registered. . 

coll. tr. ser. 4’s. 

E 


Cc 
f 
| 
‘ 
| 
| i 
| Chic. Rock Is. & Pac. R.R. 4’s.. 
. registered 
’ coll. trust g. 5’s.......191¢ 
Burlington, Cedar KR. & Northern. 
. con. Ist & col. tst 5’s. 904 | 
. registered 
Ced. Rap Ia. Falls & Nor. Ist 5’s, ites 
{ Minneap’s & St. Louis ist 7’s. g, 1927 
Choc., Okla. & Gif. zen. g. 5s... .1919 
con. g. 5’s. . 1952 


500,000 


- 12,500,000 
61,581,000 
| 44,342,000 


1,494,000 
1,494,000 
1.494.000 
1.494.000 
1,494,C00 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 


| 69,938,000 
17,342,000 


11,000,000 3 


1.905.000 

150,000 
5,500,000 
5,411,000 


| Keokuk & Des M. Ist mor. 5's. 1923 \ 2,750,000 


small hond 1923 


ZSU“S5ZSESZUZ EPP SSH ProD> 
BP ® B pp & Be Be Be Be BR Be Be BP BP Be Be Be BP BP Be 
AZrPunPZAZnnePZZz0oZZOO00O 


>eeaue 


& & BP BB Be Be Be Be he oP Re me we Re BP RP Be RP Bp 


DRAZAZAZAZAZAZAZALZZDYy 


RERRZRSZRRRRRERE 


A 


rPrUuudarnes 
Be RB RP Bp we pe 
Coun soo 


1234 Aug.29,°C6 
1175g June22.°06 
142% Feb. 10,°02 
128% Feb. 27,706 
105% Sept.18.°05 
109 ~ Sept. 9,702 


117% July 12,°06 

117% July 14,°06| .... .... 
1005g Aug.31,°06 | 10034 99 
100 —~ July 14,06! .... .... 
938% Aug.31,06 94 9314 
ie Sen 


97% Junel4.°06 
9 8 Juiyl4, 04 
97% May 26.°05 
9634 Dec. 19.°05 


96144 May 26,05 

96 Nov.11,°05 

93 May 24°04 

8914 May 1,06 

90 May 11,°04| .... ... 

774% Aug.31,°06 | 78% 77 

i a SS I rer 
9% Aug.31,06 93 1% 


17 % July 10,°06 

2050 Mar. 16,08 

1 Nov.20,°04 

le! Fy ee 

054% Aug. 6,°06 10544 105% 

2 2:4 eee 
Apr. 7,06 


1 
1 
108 

11034 Mar. 3,°06 





122,000 


512 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Principal! 
Due.| 
| 


NAME. 


Amount. 


Int’st | 
Paid. | 


Last SALE. AUGUST SALES. 





| Price. Date. High. Low. 





Chic., 8t.P., Minn.& Oma.con.6’s. 1930 
. con.6’s reduced to 3}4’s.1930 
Chic., St. Paul & Minn. Ist 6’s. .1918 
North Wisconsin 1st mort. ‘oes -1930 

. St. Paul & Sioux City 1st6’s....1919 


Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s. 7 
" coupons off 


Chic. & Wn. Ind. gen’! g. 6’s. 
' con. 50 yr. 4’s.. 
Jin., Ham. & Day 2d g . 446) 1937 
Cin., Day. & Ir’n vist & dg. 5's..1941 
Cin. Fina. & Ft. W. Ist gtd g. 4’s.1923 
Cin. Ind.&Wn.ist&ref.gtdg.4’s. 1953 
Clev. Cin. ,Chic.& St.L. gen.g. 4’s..1 
do Cairo div. Ist g. 4’s..1 
Cin.,Wab. & Mich. div. Ist g. 4’s.1991 
St. Louis div. 1st col. trust g.4’s.1990 
. registered 
SP. meets & Col. div. Ist g. 4’s 1940 
hite W. Val. div. Ist g. 4s... .1940 
Cin.,Ind., St. L. & Chic. mantomniyn 1936 
. registered 
| ] registered 
Ind. Bloom. & West. Ist pfd 4’s. 940 
Ohio, Ind, & W., Ist pfd. 5’s....1988 
Peoria & Eastern Ist con. 4’s... 
* income 4’s 
Clev.,Lorain & Whee!’g con.1st 5’s1933 
Clev., & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. .1938 
. registered 
Col. Midld Ry. Ist g. 4’s. a 
Olorado & Southern Ist g. 4’s... 
onn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist g. 4’s.1943 
4B. Fu Lack. & West’n. Ist 6’s...1921 
. 1988 
. termi. imp. 4’s. . --1928 
Syracuse, Bing. & N. Y. ist 7°s..1906 
arren Rd. Ist rfdg. gtd gz. 36's. 2000 
Delaware ‘ Hudson Canal. 
* Ist Penp. Div. c.7 
. reg 
{ Aiden ee oN 
{ ’ registered..... 
Rens. & Saratoga Ist 7’s... 


. con. 6’s...... 
Cin. ee: con. 1st. 

Clev., ., C. & Ind. con.7 

* sink. fund 7’s 

Delaware, Lack. & W. mtge 7. <7 

Morris & Essex Ist m7’s...... | 
. Ist c. gtd 7’s.... 
’ 


. gen. consol 6’ 
* Ist refund.gtd.g¢.344’s.2000 | 





Denver & Rio G. 1st con. B. ~ 
. con. g. 444’s. 
. impt. m. g. 5S. + 
Rio Grande Western Ist g£. 
| { * mege.&col.tr.g.4’sser. 
| 1) Utah Central lst gtd. g. 4’s. mt 


Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. 5’s..1917 
Detroit & _— 1st lien g. 4s. a 


Detroit stirs O.So. div. 1stg. 
Duluth & [ron Range Ist 5’s 
. ee 
2d ¢ 
Duluth So. A & At. gold 


Elgin Joliet & Eastern ist g 5’s..1941 


registered ; | t 


:| 
a] 


BEE 


_ 

wy 
Ss 
= 


- 


2 
= 8 


Ge 2 oan Geeag 
fe w Pee we eee 


~— 


_ 
RS 30 


. 


12,447,000 


+ 10,000,000 


2,000,000 


9 
4,495,000 


t 6,732,000 } 


1,000,000 | 


8,816,000 


8,500,000 |M & ¥ 117 


Paaaaape 
ge & & BP B BP Be 


© 
4 


r=) 
oO CHeetbhast yum Zag Ay 


“> 
© 
Pe Pee 


© 
Oru ad 





Gppeaue ppauag sree wena or 


Rew ee Ree Ree eek Mew ee we wee RR eR ww oe & 
weoomeoZ COudan 2ZOOCUmwD POZPUdDSUZD 


JT&d 


p| 181% July 30,706 | 


eee 


eee wees 


938 Dec. 19,°64 | 
| 183 June27,’06 | 
| 12934 Mar. 3, 704 | 
120% ‘Aug.28,'06 


98144 July 19,06 
| 99% Aug,30,’06 


118% June26,’06 
| 9844 July 10, 06 
113. Oct. 10,719 
| 107 Aug.15.’ 06 


Mar. 27,’06 


101% Aug.28,06 | 
100 Aug. 6,706 | 
98 Aug 227706 | 
9956 July 25,’06 
100 Oct. 3,°04 


5 120% 


May 21, 106 | 
105 Jan. 22) 04 
113% June 5,’06 
118% July 16,°06 | 
1193g har. 19, 89 | 
134 Feb. 15,°06 | 








% Aug.13,’06 
73% Aug.29,’06 
115% Mar. 29,06 | 
116% Jan. 23, 705 | | 


7 <Aug.27, 06 | 
9154 Aug. 30, 06 | 
102. Dec, 27298 


104% Apr. 11,’06 | 
/120 June20,’06 
}121 July 16,°06 
127. June23,’05 | 


126% Mar. 406 | - 
108% Aug.13,°06 10844 
1023g Aug. 4,’06 104 
10258 Aug. 1.706 103 
102 Feb. 2,03 


133 Feb. 13°06 | 

149 Aug. 5,°01| .... 
10834 Aug,31,’06 110° 
113. Auy.14, "06 | 113 


142% Mar. 10,705 | 


100 Aug.27,’06 | 100 
106% Aug.24,’06 | 106% 
107 July 27,'06 

944% ym 4 31,°06 | 9544 
8856 July 16.06, . 
9 Jan. 3,°02 


110 Sept.30,°04 
9944 Feb. 19,°06| ... 
92 Aug.21,’06 92% 92° 
874% Aug.28, 06 | 87% 81% | 
1138. July 1,06 es 

112% Feb. 13, 06 | 


112% Aug. 7,°06 11236 112% 
Aug.13,’06 | 7) ol 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Principal 
Due. 


NAME. 


| Int’st 
Paid. 


Amount. 


Last SALE. 


Price. “Date. 


AUGUST SALES, 


| High. Low. Total. 








Erie Ist ext. g.4’s..... spac iaminioncs 1 
if 2d extended g. 5’s. 
3d extended g. 46's. 
| 4th extended g. 5’s... 121920 
5th extended g. 4’s....1928 
1st cons. gold 7’s.......1920 
ist cons. fund g.7’s. ...1920 
Erie K.R. lst con.g-4s prior bds.1996 
| registered 
| 
| 


Ist con. gen. lien g. 48.1996 
registered.. 
Penn. col. trust g. 4’s.1951 
. 50 yrs. con. g.4’s ser A.1953 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist 7’s 
| Buffalo & Southwestern g. 6’s..1908 
. small 
Chicago & Erie Ist gold 5’s 
Jefferson R. R. Ist gtd g. 5’s. 
Loug Dock consol. g. 6’s 71985 
L. E. & W. Coal & R. R. Co. 
i st. qurence 6’s 1 
. & W. Dock & Imp. 
Co. it pL dct 6's. 
N.Y. Grays Lake gt g 5’s.. 


Midland R. of N. J. Ist g. 6 1 
N.Y.,Sus.&W. Ist refdg. g. Bs. “1987 
* 24g. 4%'s 1937 


’ 
7 term, ist g. 5’s 
istered.. 

( Wilkesb. % ast. Ist gtd g. 5’s. .1942 
Evans. & Ind’p. Ist con. g g 6’s. ...1926 
Evans. & Terre Haute Ist con. 6’s.1921 

‘ lst General g5’s......... 1942 
” Mount Vernon Ist 6's. ..1923 
. Sul. Co. Bch. Ist g 5’s...1930 

Ft.Smith U’n Dep. Co. Ist @ 4164's 's.1941 
Ft.Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep.Ist 6's. .1921 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s.1928 
Galveston H. & H. of 1882 Ist 5s..1913 
Gulf & Ship Isl.1st refg.&ter.5’s. .1952 

‘ registered 
Hock. Val, Ry. Ist con. g. 414’s... 
* registered 
Col. Hock’s Val. Ist ext. g. 4’s.1848 | 
Colu.&Tol.RR.Co.1stm.ex.4’s, ie 
Ilinois Central, Ist g. 4’s 
registered 

Ist gold 314’s.......... vom | 
OO , FS: 
extend Ist g 344’s 
registered 
Ist g 3s ster]. £500,000..1951 | 
registered | 
total outstg.. ..$13,950,000 | 
collat. trust gold 4’s. .1952 
regist’d | 
col.t.g.4sL.N.O.&Tex. 195% 
registered 
Cairo Bridge g 4’s..... 1950 
es ipa, ae 
Litchfield div. 1stg.3s.1951 
Louisville div.g. 344’s. 1953 
registered 
Middle div. reg. 5’s...1§ 


| 
ls 
| 
| 
| 


me 


. $5,000 each | t 





Omaha div. Ist g@. 3's. .1951 
St. on nl al 2. 3’s....195 


© sk, 
Sp’efield di 
registered 
West’n Line Ist g. 4’s, 1951 
registered 
Relleville & Carodt 1st 6’s...... 1922 
| Carbond’e & Shawt’n Ist a. 4’s, 1932 
Chic., St. L. & N. O. gold 5’s....1951 


ee TEES SEO SS Sa SR SS Nee 


+ 


+ 


SOnnZ 


| 107% Ja an. 30,706 
114% Feb. 23,06 
10814 Aug.15,'06 
1154 Jan. 24,06 
102.) July 12,°06 





& Be BP Re Be BP 


& BP & Be 
yy Oe D 


= SS5e=25 | 
PER OOP sR EOPEEE 


Be cop 


oOoZ4 


& 
& 
Zz 


Pa 





>> P>uctEeEs 


B BP B B BP Be BP em Bp RP Bw we 
TAAPeAUO 


3,000,000 

1.591,000 
i 000,000 
2'672, 000 | 

375,000 

450.000 
1,000,000 | 
8,176,000 
2,863,000 
2,000,000 


~. 


>b=eauaepa 
& B & BP BP B we 


t 4,937,000 | 
| 14,139,000 | 


1,401,000 | 
2.441.006 


1,500,000 | 2 * 
2,499,000 | 


lA & 0 
8,000,000 | lA & O 


M&S 
2,500,000 ivr & § 





A& 
15,000,000 | 4 & 


~ |M & 
24,679,000 [15 


I& 
3,000,000 |7 & 
3,148,000\5 & J 
14,320,000 e &J 


&JI 
600,000 |F & A’ 


Oo 
oO 


N 
N 
D 


D|123. May 


934% Aug. 15, 06 
106% Aug "30,706 
122% Feb. 26,°06 | 
1045g Feb. 16,°06 | | 


119% Aug.22,°06 | 
10234 Dec. 5,705 | 
134 Aug. £106 


118 = July25,’04 | 


11586 Dec. 8, 05 | | 


121% Oct. 17,705 | 
117 July 20,705 | 
107 Junez5,’06 | 
116 =Aug. 16, 06 | 
103. Feb. 3,’06 
106% July 12) 06 | 
117 peed 7 706 | 


110) Aug.20,°06 | 
116 Apr. 25,°06 
Li8 Aug.24,°06 | 
10942 Junel2,’06 | 
114. Apr. 19,705 | 
10644 Feb. 21,706 | 
105 Mar, 11,’98 | 
113° Aug.23,°06 | 
87 July 2,°06 
103. Aug. 7,°06 | 
Aug.17,'06 | 


106 “Ati 33.706 | | 
105% July 14,°04 | 
100 Aug.14,°06 
100 Apr. 3,°06 
110 Dee. 18,°05 
113% Mar. 12,19” 
99% Junels8,’06 | 
9 July 12,°06 
9946 June22."06 


Oct. 17,’04 








70 


104% Aug.13,’06 
102 Oct. 4,°03 
10414 Aug. 13, 06 
100) May 8,06 
105 A ug.28.06 
24, 99 


92% July 2 

8814 Dec. 

% Dec. 2 
784 Apr. 

82% May 31, 
101% Jan. 31,719 
93% June23. 06 


| 10114 Sept. 10,95 


100 ~Nov. 7,19” 
124 Dec. 11.°99 
10734 Jan. 26,°06 
101% Jan. 31,91 
122 July 7,04 





105 = Jan. 22,°91 
12034 July 27,°06 


10914 108% 
56 130% 
sei 
8914 
9314 
10334 
119% 
134°" 


116° 


hii” 
18” 


113° 


103°” 
L02 


10644 
100” 


103° 
102 


105% 
100 


4 10444 





514 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE 


BOND QUOOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total! sales 
for the month. 


Nors.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





| Lasr SALE AvGust SALEs. 
Int?st)_ 


Amount. | z 
| Peta. “Pric ice. ‘Date. High. Low.| Total. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


oes 5° 8, registered ; 16, ns 000 | 3 D S 11934 Mar. ii ri 

g. 34's. i JD 78 May 31,’C 

emph, div. Ist g.4’s, 1951 | - \s & D ug. 20, 6 
registered if 3,500,000 D 121 Feb. 24,99 
(St. Louis South. Ist gtd. g.4’s, 1931 538,000 101% Mar. 16 05 
Ind., Dec. & West. ist g. 5’s 1935 1,824,000 108% Jan. 30,’06 | 
. Ist gtd. g. 5’s 1938 933,000 10744 Dec. 18,01 
Indiana, Dlinois & lowa ist g. 4s, 1950 4,850,000 1106 July 25,’06 
Internat. & Gt. N’n Ist. 6’s, gold. 1919 11,291,000 116 Aug.30,’06 
5" 1905 10,391,000 102 Aug. 3,706 | 
i y.* 2,960, 74 Aug. 1,06 
tows Central Ist gold 5 5's 1938 7,650,000 Aug.27,'06 
x a ts ty i 2,000,000 

ansas ity Southern Ist g.3’s. 

* registered ¢ 30,000,000 
Lake Erie & Western Ist yg. 5’s. 7,250,000 
: . 2d mtge. g. 5’s 11194 941 | 8,625,000 

Northern Ohio Ist gtd g 5's. | 2,500,000 
Lehigh Val. % Y. Ist m. g. 43<'s. -_— 15,000,000 


reg 
Lebigh Vale (Penn, ) g. c. g. 4’s..2008 | t 
. regist i) 
Lehigh Val. Ter. R. Ist gtd g. 5’s.1941 | ( 
’ registered } 
Lebigh V. Coal Co. Ist gtd g. 5’s.1933 | 
. registered 1938 | 
' 1st40-yr. gtd int. redto4%1933 | 1,400,060 
Lebigh =* os A. gtd g. 4’s 1945 2.000.000 


red 
: Elm. Cort. rs x Ist g.1st pfd 6’s 1914 750,000 
” g. gtd 5’s 1914 1,250,000 
Long Island Ist cons. 5’s 3,610,000 
' ist con. g. 4’s. 

{ Long Island gen. m. 4’s......... 1988 | 

ar Ist g. 434'8...... 

£. 


SoanZ2uuanm 


86 Mar. 15,06 
72% Aug.31,’06 
6344 Oct. 16,719 
115 Aug.14,’06 


“ae 
— 


| 10914 Aug.31,06 
112% Nov. 6,°05 
9844 June2 23.06 | 


11834 Apr. 10,706 | 
10944 Oct. 18,799 
11254 Apr. 6,706 


Si & gp BP BP BB pp BP op Be Se BP Be RP gp 


£ 





wanooZ“ws 


& & 
Da 


| 118% Jan. 22,°06 
| 105% Jan. 5,°06 
1115 June 8,706 
| 1164 June 8 704 | 
9814 June 23, 06 
}102 Nov.27,°05 
9914 Oct. 28704 
97 «July 18.706 
1/110 June22,°04 
| 10134 Aug,31,°06 
99 Mar. 19,°06 


| 1636, July 
12. Mar, 
Jan. 23; 06 


‘| 112% July 7,°05 
105 June29,°06 
| 115% Tune22,°06 
121% Feb. 27,°06 
100% Aug. 31. 06 
101% July 3,°06 
7 11144 Junel2,06 
9734 Aug.27,°06 
>| 11444 June 6,°05 
Mar. 6,°05 
| 130 Junel3,06 oon 
122% Mar. 19,°06| .... 
| 107% Aug. 8,02 | 107% 
| 12016 Mar. 6. | ee 
7436 Oct. 4,05 
16 0 July 27.°06 
198% Jan. 3.°06 
98 Aug. 7,06 


1/108 July 11,°06 
97 = Ang.25,°06 
$5 Feb. 6,°05 
lil Aug. 8,°06 
| thane Mar. 28,'06 
}1 


rey a eee oe or 


_ & & & & ge ee oe be & 


ee 
ater 





ka g.4’s A 5 
a 4 .. 1,135,000 |. 
gtd. refunding g. 4’s. "1949 os > 
" registered ; 22,408,000 
Brookly n& Montauk Ist 6’s 


st 5’ 
| N. Y. B’kin & M. B.ist c. 
N. Y. & Rock’y Beach Oba 8 s. “1927 
teem Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch 
Ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1932 1,425,000 
Louisiana & Arkan. Ry. Ist g. 5’s.192% 3,390,000 
{ Louis, & Nash. gen. g. 6’s....... 1930 7,492,000 
| ’ quia Ss. ay eee 1937 1,764,000 
nified gold 4’s. ...1940 Qn xe9 
registered 1940 | ¢ 37,562,000 ° 
| collateral trust g. 5’s, 1931 5,129,000 
5-20yr.col.tr.deedg.4’s.1923  23.000,000 
| E., Hend. & N, 1st 6’s. .1919 1,600,000 
i L. Cin.&Lex.g. 4146's, .. 1931 3,258,000 
N.O. &Mobilelstg: 6°s..1836 5,000,000. 
2d g. 1980 1,009,000 
oo heh div. g. 6’s, 385,000 
| St. whee Istg. 6's, — 3,500,000 
| 2d g. 3,000,000 


RPOPNHHDRTAZIAS 


PR=S2%¢RO ZR EEE RS ESE 


= 


zzz 
@ fe & Ge Be Be BF pe RE > BP Bh Be we > BB BB oe ae Pw how 


SME RE BESACOZGUAO mE 


At. 0 th “iN. R.1st g.5’s. i948 1,000,000 
H. B’ge Ist sk’fd. 26’s.19%) 1.372.000 
Ken. Cent. g. 4’s 1987 6,742,000 
L.& N.& Mob.& Montg 


“zune 


‘“ Ist. hg - fee ; 7 4,000,000 | M 
out on. joint 4's, 195 . 
pone node | 11,827,000 2 
N. Fla. & 8. Ist 2. 2.5’s, 1987 2,096,000 F 
Pen. & At. Ist g. g, 6’s,1923 2,331,000 | F 
S.&N.A.con. gtd.2.5's.1936 3,678,000 F Dee. 4,°05 
A 10) ~Mar.23,°02 
M 
A 
A 
J 


sinking fund g. 6s, 1910 1,942,000 
to. & Jefferson Bdg.Co. gtd.g.4’s.1945 3,000,000 
anhattan Railway Con. 4’s..... 1990 4 
’ registered. . » 28,065,000 
Metropolitan Elevated Ist Bs, 1,818,000 | ; 
Manitoha Swn. Coloniza ne. 2 244.000 | 3 
Mexican Central, con, mtve. eo 65,690,000 4 


ST Mae GB) neces ncce 
|} 102 Aue.24,06)102 102 
[1k Awe GMB) occ. once 
| 103% Aug.10.°06 | 108% 103 


Aug.31.°06' 7744 7546! | 144,000 


& 
& 4 
Ja 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
&. 
& 
& 
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BOND SALES. 


515 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sule, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal | 
Due. | 


lst con. ine. 3’s 
2d 3’s 
equip. & collat. g.5’s.. 
2d series g. 5’s 1919 
col.trust g.444‘slst se of 1907 | 
Wexican fotaeuatt Ist con g. 4’s,1977 | 
' stamped gtd 


Mexican Northern Ist g. 6’s..... 1910 | | 


. registered. . | 
Midland Term’! Ry. Ist g.s.f.5’s. .1925 | 
Minneapolis & St. Te, &- 7’s.1927 

Iowa ext. Ist g. = 
Pacific ext. Ist g. i 8. 
Southw. ext. Ist g.7 "3. 
Ist con. g. 5’s 

» Ist & refunding g. 4’s. | 
( DesMoines&Ft. Degelstgtd g. 4°3.1935 
Minn., 8. P. &S.S. M., Ist c. g. 4’s. 1988 

* stamped pay. of int. gtd. 
Minn., S. 8. M. & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s.1926 

* stamped pay.of int.gtd. | 
Missouri, K. & T. Ist mtge g. 4’s.1990 

. 2d mtge. g.4’s 1990 
1st ext ous 5's. 


| St. Louis div. Ist refundg 4s. 

{ Dallas & Waco Ist gtd. g.5’s. 

4 Kan. City & Pac. Ist g. 4s.. 
Mo., Kan. & East. Ist gtd. g. 5s. 
Mo..Kan. & Ok. 40 yr. 1st gtd! 1 
Mo.,K.& Tex.of Tex. Istwtd. g.5s1%42 
Sher., Shreve.& So. Ist gtd.g.5s.1943 

(Tex. & Ok. 40 yr. Ist gtd. g. 5s ..1943 


Missouri Pacific 1st con. g. 6’s...1920 
f 3d mortgage 7’s. . 1906 
trusts gold 5’sstamp'd1917 
registered 
1st collateral gold 5’ 
registered 
forty yrs. 4’s g. loan. 1945 
Cent. Branch Ry.lst gtg. g. 4’s.1919 
{ Leroy & Caney Val. A. L. 1st 5’s.1926 
} Paci c R. of Mo. ist m. ex. 4’s.1 
+ 2d extended g. 5’s.....1 
| St. L. & I. g. con. R.R.&].gr. 5's] 
‘ . stamped gtd gold 5’s..1 
. unify’g & rfd’g g. 4’s.1929 
. registered 
* Riv&Gulf divs lstg 4s.1933 
| Verdigris V’y Ind. & W. Ist 5’s.1926 
Mob. & pee lien, g. 5’s. 


Mob. pe... OS City Istg. "1946 
Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. 6’s..1 
« Ist —— 6’s 


* front, 1988 
. ontg’ a ist g.5’s.1947 
| St. Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s. 931 
l * collateral g. 4’s...... -1930 
Nashville, Chat. & St. iL. Ist 7s... 11918 

* Istcons. g. 1928 
. Ist g.6’s Jasper Branch.1928 
* I1st6’s McM. M.W. & Al.1917 
* 1st 6’s T.& Pb 1917 
Nat.R.R.of Mex.priorlieng.414’s. —_ 
. a con. g. 4’s 951 
N.O. & N. East. prior lien g. 6’s. “TOI 
NY. Cent. & Hud. R.g. me. 5e- 1997 





E 


8 
3 
) 


Int’st 


Amount, Paid. 


20,511,000 | JULY 
i, 2 4,000 JULY 
500,000 
615,000 
10,000,000 
3,362,000 
5,277,000 
905,000 | 5 


439,000 | J 
950,000 | J 
1,015,000 |J 
1°382.000 | J 
636.000 | J 
5,000,000 | Mm 
9,350,000 | M 
3,072,000 | J 


f 38,105,000 |? 
L g,204,000|5 & 3 


M&S 
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323252 
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TTT CT CCL 


322 


7 
2 83533283 2SSSSSSSSSSS= = SE 


3 
5 
328 
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F&A wl 


| 86 
| 105 





LAST SALE. 


Priee. Date. 
1844 Aug.31,’06 
144, Aug.31,06 16 
July 6,°06 
905 July 29,°01 


137 June29,’05 
111% Oct. 26,°05 
118 June 5,’06— 
113% Mar. 10,°05 | 
1113. Aug.17,06 | 
9434 Aug. 23. 06 
9% Apr. 19.°66 
102% Junel4,’06 


103. Novy.11,’01 | 
8934 June 18.’91 
100 =Aug.30,’06 
Aug.30,"06 
Aug.21,’06 
87% June 5,06 


88% July 9, 06 
108 Feb. 13,06 
96 June 4,°06; .... 
11344 May 26,°06| .... 
106% July 25,06 .... 
10844 Aug.21,’06 | 10944 
10844 Apr. 53,06 cae 
10534 Apr. 25, 06 | ines 
pe Aug.28, 06 | = 

024 July 5,706 | ‘ 
10 546 Aug.31,06 | 


107% Feb. 17,°06| .... 
10344 Aug.24,°06 | 10534 


“93 Aug.30, +66 | | 93% 
93 <Aug.i6,°06| 93 
110 Mar. 13,°05 
1013g Aug. 2,°06 
118 June29, *06 | 
114% Aug.31,'06 | 
116 Nov. 6.05 
90 Aug.27,"06 | 
8744 Apr. 23,'04 | 
93% Aug.23,’06 | 
107% Apr. 13,706 | 
11534 Apr. 14,706 | 
90 Feb. 4,°03 | 


10136 
116% 
j1 





125% Aug. 16, “06 | 1 20% 
122 Dec. 20,°05| . 

9 July 19. 06 

114% July 3, 906 | 
92% Aug. 15, 706 | 9216 
9214 Oct. 18,705 | 
1164, Aug. 8,’06 | 11644 
11334 June26, ME seed 
11944 Feb. 16,°06| <... 
117% Mar. 6.705 | ey 
118. July 6°99| :: 
101% Aug. 2,°06 | 10114 
8416 Aug.21, 06 | 85 


92 Aug.31.06| 95% 
92 Aug.30,°06| 92 
100 Aug.31,°C6 | 101 


| 108% Aug.13,'94 | 


85% Aug. 30,706 | 8546 


High. Low. 
19%4 18 


AUGUST SALss. 


14 


41,500 
12,000 





aig | 
116% | 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Last SALE. AuGUST SALES. 


| 
Int’st| 


NAME. 
Paid.) | 





Principal | 
— Amount. 


| Prie Ce. Date. 





Michigan Central col, g. 3. A 1998 | 
’ registered 
Beech Creek Ist. gtd. 4’s........ 
. registered ° 
2d gtd. g. 5’s..... occoee 
| « gistered . | 
. ext. Ist. gtd. g. ‘Bigs. 1951 
| ’ registered 
Carthage& Adiron. istgtd g. #81981 | 
Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation 
1st s. f. int. gtd.g. 4’sser. A.1 f 
. small bonds series B 
Gouv. & Oswega, Ist gtd g. 5’s.1942 
Mohawk & Malone Ist gtd g. 4’s.1991 
N. Jersey Junc. R. R. g. 1st 4’s.1986 | 
. reg. certificates | 
N.Y.& Putnam |stcon.gtdg.4’s. 1993 
Nor. & Montreal Ist g. gtd 5’s..1916 
West Shore Ist guaranteed 4’s.2361 
. registered.. 
Lake Shore ¢ 344S..........0008 1997 
. — i 
, deb. g 
troit, Mon. ‘© ‘Toledo Ist 7’s. 1908 
, A. & G. KR. 1st gtd c. 5’s.. .1938 
Mahoning Coal R. R. Ist 5’s....1984 
| Pitt McK'port & Y. ist gtd 6’s.. 19382 | 
{ gtd 6’s. 1984 
McKspt & Bell, V. Ist g. 6’s. a4 
Michigan Cent. 6's. 1909 | 
. Mt peiinwninnsemnnsnl 1931 


on J 


C. Sturgis Ist g. g. ks 
Harlem Ist mort. 7’sc. .1900 
7’s registered.. . 1900 
. & Northern Ist g. 5's. ! 
-& Ok con. Ist ext. 5's. 
oup. g . bond currency 
wego & Rome 2d gtd gold 5’s.1915 
. W.& O. Ter. R. 1st g. gtd 5’s.1918 
ties & Black River gtd g. 4’s..1922 | 
.Y., Chic. & St. Louis Ist g. 4’s.. .1987 | 
’ registered 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford. 
; Housatonic R. con. g. 5’s 
New Haven and Derby con. 5’s1918 
N.Y.,Ont.& W’n. ref’dingIstg. 4’s.1992 
. registered....... $5,000 only. 
Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5’s....1941 
Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s.1931 
’ imp’ment and ext. 6’s,. = 
. New River Ist 6’s. 
Norfolk & West. Ry.1st con. g.4s 1908 
registered . 
small bonds. 
div. Ist lien & gen g 
Pocahon C.&C.Co. jt.4’s.1941 
C.C.& T. lstg.t.g g 5's 1922 | 
Sci’o Val & N.E. 1st g.4’s,1989 | 





\ 19,836,000 | 


or 


.P.Ry prior Inry.&1d.gt.g.4’s. .1997 | | 


gi aig 
Paul & Duluth div. g. 4’s... 
’ registered 
Duluth Short Line 1st gtd 5’s. .1916 | 
} St. Paul .: N. Pacific gen g. 6’s.1923 | 
j gistered certificates. . 
St. Paul & Duluth Ist 5’s veven BI 
© 245 1917 | 
” 1st con. @. 4’s 1968 
| Washington Cen. Ry Ist g. 4’s..1948 


Z™PPPEESEE 


ebakeiel of foot te tte eee 





| 88 Aug.27 


1105 Oct. 102%2 
| 105ig Aug.31,°06 | 
| 96 Aug.29.706 | 
| 101% Feb. 9,706 
| 189 Jan. 21,°03 


| 10714 Junel9,706 | 


10644 Nov.26,19 | 
| 


1706 
8844 2 "06 | 
102 July 6,06; 
104 Dea. 13, "05 | 


105 Nov. 20,705 





104% Aug.27,°06 | 


9 = Aug.28,706 
lu0 = Aug.29,’06 


125% Mar. 5,’06| 


11844 July 18,°06 | 
119 Junel2, “06 
104% Mar. 23, 06 | 





i0i% July 16,°05 
10234 Apr. 6,19” 
11914 Mar. 51,05 


| 113% Aug.24,’U6 | 


| 103% Aug.24, *06 | 


/1038 Oct. 
| 124 Feb. 


104% Aug.29,’U6 | 
‘ 6,°05 


24,°06 | 
Oct. 15,'94 | 
Aug.20,°06 
101% June29,’06 
110 May 31,°06 | 
131% July 3,°06 


11544 
102 


| 180 Aug.29,"06 


12934 Nov. 27,"065 | 
100% Aug.3v, 06 
oil —_ 16,°06 


93 Aug.16,°06 | 
109% Feb. 20.05 | 
100) =Aug.24,’06 
| 108% Aug.31,’06 

102% Aug. 3, 06 


| 7614 Aug.31,06 


98 July 


76) ©6=June25,’06 
7,°06 | 


122% Aug. 30, 06 
11 July 28, 98 
Mar. 22,706 | 
Mar. 13,06 | 


July 18,°06 | 


May 9,06 


High. 
88 


re 
0. 
a 
96 


10054 


13% 
103% 


10434 


i02 


| 13814 


Low.| 


88 


re 
105 


10314 
96 


96 
99% 


Total. 





113% | 


103% 


104% 


*" 2,000 
30,000 


4,000 
354,500 
2,000 
172; on 





BOND SALES. 517 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest ana lowest prices and tota sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








| 
. | Ast S _ G SALES. 
NAME. Principal Int’st | LAST SALE | AvuGUST 8 Ss. 


Amount. ences | —$—$—$— 
— Petd.| \Price. Date. |High. Low.| Total. 


ite May 16,706 
116 May 16,06 


11434 Jan. 20,°06 
9844 June2v,’06 


110 July 17,06 
103. July 5,06 
102 Apr. 14, 02 | 


| 
105 Aug.30,°06 106 104% 
al: Af Uae 
90% June 8,06; .... .... 
90 July 27,"06 | al ciation 
97% Aug.21,’06 974% 97% 
90% Mar. 20,°06| .... .... | 
117% Aug.10,706 | 117% 117% | 
110 May 3,92 | Soda eae 


110 Jan. 19,°05 
1084 Aug.21,°U3 








| 


Nor. Pacific ''erm. Co. 1st g. 6’s..1983 506,000 
Otte River Railroad Ist 5’s.......1986 2,000,00 
gen. mortg. g 6’s........1987 | 2,428,006 
Ozark&Cher. Cent.Ry.Ist gtd g 581913 | 880,00 
Pacific Coast Co. Ist g. 5’s........1946 000,06 
Panama Ist sink fund g. 444’s....1917 2,272,000 
» 8. f. subsidy g 6’s 533,000 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
{ Penn. Co.’s gtd. 444’s, Ist.. 


>pae) 





zou oopu 





oa { 19,467,000 
| gtd.3% coi.tr.reg. cts.. 1931 4,815,000 
| gtd.3% col.tr.cts. serB 1941 9,581,000 
Trust Co. ctfs. g.344’s.1916 | 14,664,000 
| gtd. g.3ly’s tr. cts. s.C.1942 4,893,000 
gtd. g.34’s tr. cts.s.D.1944 10,000,000 | 
| Chic., St. Louis & P. Ist c. 5's. .1932| — 1,506,000 
' registered eeteed wee 
Cin., Leb. & N. 1st con.gtd.g.4’s. 1942 891,000 
Clev. & Mar. Ist gtd g. 434’s 1935 9 

| Clev.&P.gen.gtd.g.4i4’s Ser. A.1942 | 
” Series B 1942 

. » int. reduc. 3% p.c. 

. Series C 3%s..... Pe 
” Series D 3es 1950 | 
| B.SPitts, gen. gtd. g. meee. i 
New wp. & Cin. Bge Co. gtdg. ts. 1945 
Ohio Con’ing Ry.1st gtd.s.f.4’s.1943 
te itts.,C. C. & St. L. con. stints 
| 
4 
} 
| 
| 
L 


& B Be Ge RP RP RR oe ee em Be op eR RP ge RP 


CuUAnoovuoszrPoauwe 


PURSP Pode eee pepe 


9816 Dec. 15,705 | | 
96 Jan. 8.704 | 
964 Jan. 2,°06 

9834 Apr. 4°04 





zucune- 


Seer & eat toe ge & B & & Be 
Dewars 


. Series A 
Series B gtd. 
Series C gtd.. 
Series D gtd. y | 
Series E gtd. g.3s...1949 F 
Series Fc. gtd. g. 4’s..1953 10,000,000 | 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & C. Ist 7’s. _ 2°120,000 | 
. BE TB. cccccesvccses seee 1.791.500 
hy eee i 2 2,000,000 
Tol WalhondingVy .&O.1st gtd. bds 500.000 | 
434’s series A 1931 | ¢ 1,500,000 | 
’ 49's series B.......... 1933 | 978,000 | 
1 4s sg »s 1942 1.453.000 | 
yoo = 2. 1st RI Est. g 4’s. is ° 1,675,000 
con, gold 5 per cen | 
J ” SE oincessesecdaconae 1¢ 4,998,000 
con, gold 4 per cent............. 1943| 2,741,000 
” ten year conv. 34's 1912| 20,211,500 | 
Penn. R.R. 10-year conv. g.336’s.1915 | | 99,652,000 | 3 
* registered ( 
( guleen Valley gen. gtd. g. 4’s...1942 | 
Belvedere Del. con. gtd. 34's. .1943 inte: aad 
2 Del.R. RR.& BgeCo Istgtdg.4’s,1936 | 1,300,000 | F & A| manne, kien 
G.R. & Ind. Ex. Ist gtd. g 44's "1941 | 4,455,000 \J & J} 105 Aug.28,706 | 10: 105 
Phila. Balto. & Wash. Ist g. 4’s.1943 | | 10,570,000 |M & N| 110% Feb. 24°06) 1... .... 
* registered oa |M & N 
Pitts. Va.&Char].Rylstgtdg.4’s.1943 6,000,000 | M & N| 
Sunbury & Lewistown Istzg.4’s. 1936 | 500,000 ly & J| 
(U’d N.J. RR. & Can Co. g 4’s...1944 4,646,000 | M & S| 11014 Sept.28,04’ 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ist 6’s....1921 1,495,000 | Q F | 123% Jan. 18,°05 | 
. 2d m 446's......06 eeeeeee1921 | — 1,499,000 | M & N| 10034 Dec. 5,705 | 
Pere Marquette. | 
Chic. & West Mich. Ry. 5 1921 | 
{ Flint & Pere Marquette g. 6's. .1920 | 
{ ” lst con. gold 5’s.. . 1939 | 
‘ Port Hurond Ist g 573.1929 
(Sag? w Tusc. & Hur.1ist gtd.g.4’s.1931 


Pine Creek Railway 6’s 
Pittsburg & L. E. 24 g.5’s ser. A, 1928 
Pitts., Shena’go & L. E. Ist g.5’s, = 
' TN ea 
Pittsburg. Y & Ash. 1st cons. 5’s, 1927 4 
Reading Co. gen. g. 4’s voeee L997 9934 Aug.31,06| 100. 99 
’ registered..... nikinsacucs | 100% June 1,°06 can entree it 
| . Jersey Cent. col. g. 4's. .1957 | 98 Aug.29.06 
registered { _ 
| Atlantic City isteon, etd. @.4’s,1951 | 1,850,000 


{110 July 18,°06 | 
1/110 Aug.10,’06 | 
a 112% Junel2,’05 | 
N| 99 junel5.U6 | 
A| 90 Aug.10,’06 | 


D 

| 12756 Oct. 21,502 | 
3/119 Junels,’06 
0/119 Apr.11.04 








PUoUsZe>p 


= 


104% July 25, 506 
111 Sept.21,’04 | 


106 Aug.28,°03| .... 

| 10034 Aug.30,’06 | 10356 

9 Aug.31,°06| 97% 
| 9434 July 30,°03| .... 
104% Oct. 26,705 





gRRERo 
DAR 


>) 
Perrr. 
naz 





MORE 


BG 
= 


—onr 
=r 
5 
S 
S 
7 
& 
om 


. . ? 


109 Apr.28,702 
112% Apr. 17,’06 
107 July 7,°06 
110 Apr. 23,706 


po pepopogo gn 
E 
POoZzos 


137. Nov.17.°93 | 
112% Dec, 13,793 
120. Mar. 23,706 | 
8734 Jan. 12,19” | 
116 May 24, 05 | 


CUeap pe ape o 


RR wwe Rew Be ee & 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date: Inghest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Note.--The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





N Pp i LAST SALE. AvuGusT SALES, 
AME. rincipal| 4mount. : | as B Wiisestvey serene ee 
Due. *| Price. Date. |High. Low.| Total. 


& p!| 110% Mar. 5, “06 | 


| 11546 Mar. 22,°06 
/118 Jan. 7, 05 | 
|} 109 Mar. 11,’L5 
| 7% Dec. 20, 05 | 
| 89 Jan. 4.705 | 
106% Oct. 24,°05 

9842 Junel4,’06 | 
| 101% Nov.18,’U01| .... 
90 Aug.25,’06 90 
122 Jan. 18, 06 | ee 


OL June 6,16 
0144 July > 06 ‘is 
25 July 13,06 | eciee 
104 yond is 06 | 11134 1104 | 
| 986 Sept.26.05| .... ... 
102% Aug. 7,°05| .. abel 
82he Aug.31,’06 | 8506 8234 
97 May 29,706 | 
120% July 9,°06| .... .... 
| 82 Aug.31,’06 | 82 
78% Jan. 14,°04| .... .. 


| 


= | 
- 


4 Philadelphia & Reading con.6’s, 1911 
registered 


3 

3 
SSS5E5! 
es ag Cag et ay a 
& ge & & & 
aocoo 


= 
oe 


registered 
Kio Grande June’n Ist gtd. g.5’s, 1939 
Rio Grande Southern Ist g. 4’s. . 1940 
' guaranteed 
Rutland RK Ist con. g.4%s. 
Ogdnsb.& L.Ch’n. Ry. 1st gtd 481948 
} Rutland Canadian Istgtd. g.4’s. sof 
St. Jo. & Gr. Isl. Ist g. 194 
St. L. & Adirondack Ry. Ist g.5’s. “1906 
. = g. 6 1996 


Eee 
S 


- 


SEs 
S335 


< 


Srp pprwy 
Si 


geese 


= 


=; 


= 
Py 


SEESSESE= 


- 


oN 
r@ 
Bee 


= 


sefuating g.4’s 
registered. . 
5 year4i¢’s gold notes. 1908 
Kan, Cy Ft.S.&{MemR Rcong6’s1928 
Kan.Cy Ft.S &MRyrefggtd g4s.1936 
. registered 
' Kan.Cy&M.R.&B.Co.lstgtdg5s.1929 
St. Louis Memp.So.E. gtd.g.4%s.1909 
3t. Louis 8. W. ist g. 4’s Bd. ctts., 1989 
== = S. C0 se. Bd. ctfs....1989 
| © Mewes sesncneens 1932 
Gray’ sPoint’ Term. Istgtd.g.5’s.1947 
St. Paul, Minn. & Manito’a 2d 6’s..1909 
7 1st von. 6’s — 
1st von. 6’s, registered. . 
Istc. 6’s,red’ d to g.44’s. 
ist cons. 6’s register’d.. 
Dakota ext’n g. 6’s... 1910 
Mont. ext’n Ist yg. 4’s,. 1937 
registered 
Pac. oo .sterl.gtd.4s..1940 


$5= 
Eastern R’y Minn, Istd.istg.5’s. . 1908 
’ 


Aug.28,'06 | 
8434 Aug.15,’06 
76% Aug. 25, "06 | 


| 10674 Apr. 19,06 
| 13346 Junel9, 06 
|140 May 14,’02 | 
| 10754 Aug 15.°06 
| 1154 Apr. 15,’01 
| 10834 July 24,706 | 
101 Aug. 7,°06) 
| 1086 Sept. 19.705 





“SEGRE pP Gee pp peepee poe dae 


> & & gp Be Be Be Be Be BE BR Be Ge ge Be Be Be RB BP Be HB Be we Be BP RM oe Be Be 
ee SS MRE C COREE Coun NOE sete 


| 10156 Aug.20,’06 | 
regist tered 
Minn. N. div. Istg.4’s..1940 
registered 
Minneapolis Union Ist g. 6's. 
Montana Cent. ist6’s int. gtd. . 1987 
. Ist 6’s, register 
| . — A. 





|/124 May 4,°05 

134% June 1,°06 
1864 May 31,04 
116 Aug.23,’06 


| 121 Oct. 3,705 | 


8644 Aug.31,’06| 87 
112% Jan. 1606 | ° 
110 Oct. 4,°05 | 

87 Aug.29,°06 | 8714 


| 10146 Aug.30, 06 | 102° 
92144 Auw.23,06 | 9214 
9614 Mar. 24.°06| .... 

| 10714 Aug. 4,°06 | 10714 


| 109% May 2,°05 

1114 Junel2,’06 
}1 SOR. TESTS | nces cove 
1/108 Aug. 6,’06 | 108 108 

102 Jan. ehed eae. “Agee 
92 Aug.31,°06| 92% 91% 
9144 May 24,°06| .... 


10944 Feb. 19,°06 | 
99% Aug. 30. 06 | 100 99° 
98144 May 9,05 
87 Aug.13, 06| 87° 8834 


| 95” June2s,06 


gE: 


B53 


KHUN OUR PP SRG pppp 


& Ge & & he ee ee eRe oe oe oe & & Be Be & om & Be Be & we & & po & 
COUUrPrPaHeEY SEM OR SOMOS EEENEENOOOS 


l ’ registe 
San A.& Aran.Pass 1st gtd-g. 4’s..1943 
San Fe Pres.& Phoe.Ry.1st g.5’s, 1942 
San Fran. & N. Pac. ists. f. g. 5’s, 1919 
Seaboard Air Line Ry g. 4’s......1950 
' registered 
” col. trust refdg g. . 
Atlanta—Bir’hm 30-yr-lstg.4’s.1933 
CarolinaCentral Ist con. g. 4’s,1949 





Q— 
ie] 
gei 


Fla Cent & Peninsular Ist g.5’s.1918 
. ist land grant ext g.5’s.1930 
. cons. g. 5’s. 1943 
Georgia & Alabama Ist con.5’s.1945 
; Ga. Car. & Nthern Ist gtd g. 5’s.1920 | 
| Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s....1926 
Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist 5’s, gold, 1924 
ee Pacific Co. 

* g.4’s Central Pac. coll. .1949 

. . registered 
’ two-five ys. col. tr. 4’s.1910 
Austin & Northw’n Ist g. 5’s...1941 
Cent. Pac. Ist refud. gtd.g.4’s. .1949 


| 
| ‘ 
| 


pe Se ray ay yy 


eee 





mtge. gtd. g. 
’ registered 














’ 

’ 

. throughSListgtdg.4’s.1954 | 
. registered. 





BOND SALES. 519 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





| 3 ‘ uf SALES. 
ici Principal | rat | Last SALE | _Auausr Sates 
Due. Price. Date.|High. Low.) Total. 
| ” 
106 Feb. 21,°06 | 
11134 Junell,’06 | 
1u6'4 July 26,706 
105% Jan. 27,°05| .. wane 
104 Aug.27,°06 104° * 103% 2,000 
10814 yr or 06 100% 109% | 2,000 
111% Apr. 13,706 aan! 
954g Aug.29.’06 96 95 
1276 ft } ree 


118 Feb. 17,°06 | 
129% Nov. 4, hed 





. Mex. & P. div 1st ¢5’s.1981 

Gila Val.G.& N’n Ist gtd g! 5's 1924 

Houst. * & pag Ist g.5’s.. mo 

t 

Houst. at ri 1st g 5’ pint, = -1937 | 

. con. g 6’sint, gtd......1912 

. gen.g4’sint. gtd... 1.1921 

a W&N wn.div.\st.g. 6°s.1930 | 

Louisiana Western Ist 6’s 921 | 2240. 000 

eee s La & Tex. Ist g6’s | 1,494,000 

OF OR 1918 

| N. Y. Tex. & Mex. gtd. Ist g 4’s..1912 | 
Neh’n e* 4 ey gtd. g. 6’s.1907 

Oreg. & Ga Ist _ a 1927 

| San Ant.&Aran nantasen Ca. } 

South’n Pac. of Aris. ee 1909 | 

| J: ae eae 1910 

| of Cal. Ist ‘g's ee & D.1906 | 


Gal. Harrisb’gh &S.A. Ist ¢6’s..1910 





ZOousZZzap 


a] 


ou 


Sept.14, +04 | 
Jan. 4,°01/ .... 
Aug.10,°06 | 99 
8614 July 30,°U6 
105% Mar. 14,°06| .... 
107 Apr. 28, a 
102 Jan. 2,06 . 
lik = Aug.17,°06 | ui 
oo ee AOL2 | 116 ~June29,"04| . 
[st ‘con. gtd. g 5’s...19387 1D Jem. SB) sces cece 
stamped 1905-1987 ‘70, | 10834 July 11, "05 | sac? waten 
So. Pacific Coast Ist gtd. g. 4’s.1937 | } 
of N. Mex. c. Ist 6’s.1911 104% Aug. 73506 | | 10th 10434 | 
| Tex.&N.O.Sabine div. Ist g 6’s.1912 | 3} 11144 Jan. 6,°06| .. 
. rer, 1943 110) = Apr.10.°06| .... 
Southern Pacific R.R. Co L75.000.000 | 964 Aug.31,"U 6) 96% 5 
* st. refundg mtge. s. f. 4’s.1955 | ¢ '90U% ld seat ~ eats 





DEupGpPUGEPPUREREW 


Bp Be B & Bk R op Be ke & & Re Bp & BP & Be oe B we | 


o 
Zoooeaaeouod 


F.1902 


npr 


Southern Railway Ist con. g 5’s.1994 ta Aug.31, bd 116% 115%} 114,000 


July 13,°0¢ eee 
Aug. 16.06 | 95% 94% | 

* | 
98 | 


45,777,000 | 


n 
if 
’ | 
: registered . | ¢ 8,069,000 
| : Moma. div.1stg.4-414-5's.1996 | ) 5,788,000 
” 


zun 


’ | 
| Mob. & Ohio collat. trust g. 4’s.1938 


Ste Louis di Ist g. 4 1951 ' 

t uis div. Ist g, 4’s...1951 |) 45. 

registered { 12,250,000 | 

Alabama “Central, ist 6’s 

Atlantic & Danville Ist g. 4’s. .1948 
2 fee eee 1948 

Atlantic & Yadkin, \Ist gtd g 48.1949 

Col. & Greenville, Ist 5-6’s 1916 

East Tenn., Va. & Ga. div. g.5’s. Penns 
. con. Ist 25's _— 


eer CLT 11111111111 Ll 


Jan. 4, 06 | 
June 1,706 | 
Junel4, "06 | 


116% May 8,705 | 

|116 May 24 06 | 

11844 Aug.17,°06 | 118% 118% 
114% July 19, "06 | is 


724% Aug. 3, “6 | 72% 7214 
at Aug.28,°06 | 11914 119% 
2236 Apr. 10,06) .... .... |. 
ii Aug.29,°06/ 1138 113 | 
114% Feb. 13,°06; .... .... | 
98 Feb. 18.205 cain ‘arate 
1074 July 25,706 | 
109 Junels, 06 | 


all Feb. 8,°02 


ea 
S28= 


= 


- 


gone 
= 


— 


Peps » Ne 


{ * reorg. lien g 4’s.. 

| . regis ered 

Ga. Midland Lk Co., pe ~tg 
* Pacific By, 1st py 
Knoxville & Ohio, Ist g es 

| Rich. & Danville, con. g 6’s. 


: 


~~ 


& 2 3s 
Seeeee § SESEEE5 





3 


3: 


= 


” deb. 5’s stamped 1927 
Rich. & Mecklenburg Ist g. 4’s.1948 
South Caro’a & Ga. Ist g.5’s....1919 
Vir. Midland serial ser. B 6’s..1911 


) 
= 
en 


a8 


g | 
B88 


| 1153% Nov. 2.°05 
| 1115 May 21,°06 
| 10914 May 2.°06| 1... 322: 
9734 May 15,°05; .... .... 
1114 Aug.14,’06 | 1114 111% 
117 July 25,19” Siem. ‘ones 
tC eS 4. oe 
1/199 May 16,°06 ° 

120 Apr. 24. 06 
9534 Aug.13, 206 | 9536 554 


| 111°" June22.706 A | 
118% Aug.29,06 119° 118% 13,000 

9484 Aug.14°06 9434 90 21,000 
3 10834 Mar. 29, MF ekss 


Virginia ‘Midland 
. gen.5’s. g . stamped. 1928 
Ww. O. & W. Ist cy. gtd. Gticces 
LW. Nor. C. 1st con. g 6’s 
Spokane Falls & North.1st g.6’s..1939 
Staten Isl.Ry.N.Y.1stgtd.g.446's.1943 
Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis 1g 444’s.1939 | 
* ist con. g. 5’s.....1 1944 | 
) en. refdg.sg. fd. g.4’s. t 1958 | 
“ registered. 
8t. L. Merchs. Bee. Ter. gtd g.5’s. od 
Tex. & Pacific, Ist gold 5's. 
r) 24 gold income, 5's. me 
’ La. Div.B.L. Ist ¢.5°s...1981 


~ 
oe 
= 
n 
+ 





2 2e3 
333322 


- 





. 
Z 


aoe SuEBEEeuae! E. i: W WleEEREG ESEE aud o E abe 





8 
25 
33 


& D> & Bp Be Be & Be & oe BP Be Be Be Ge Be Be Be Be BP Be Be Be Be Be BP BP RM BR oe Be Be BB op Be BP BP BP RP oP Be on oe BO OR RP ee oe 
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520 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Last SALE. | AUGUST SALES. 





NAME. Principal Amount. 
Due. *| Price. Date. |High. Low. 
{ be mg ag a — & | 108% Nov. 7,°0 | 
Nwn. Ry. Ist gtd. 5’s v. se 
Toledo & Ohio Cent. Ist g 5’s. 113% Aug.22 a 113%6 113 
. ist M. g 5’s West. div. ..1935 115 Oct. 28, 04 eee 
: E. g. 5’s | 106 Aug.20,°06 106° 106 

. naw & M.Istg. 


8. 9734 Augot 06 | 9734 9734 
Toledo, Peoria & W. ist g 4’s.... 8946 Aug.24,’06 8944 89he 
Tol., St.L.&Wn. prior lien g 344’s.1925 8954 May 24, 706 | | cece 

. registered 

' fifty years g. 4’ 

. registered 
Toronto, Hamilton&Buff ist w 43.1046 
Ulster & ge ay = c.g 5's. oe 





S 


Szes 


SESSe2 


33 


S 8} 


< 





; : 


- 


es 


994% Nov. 8,’05|_.... 
Aug. 24, 06 | 111° 
94% Aug. 13, 06 | 9446 
0356 Aug.31,"06 10434 
03% Aug.22,’06 | 10334 
01% Aug.28,°06 | 101% 
20 Aug.27,'06 | 120% 
1614 Aug.16,°06 | 11644 
9434 Aug 30,’06 9596 
9644 Dec. 30,705 05 
105 Aug. 10,706 | 105° 
110 June27, » 
102% Feb. 2°06 


22 
$ 
UUdpaudpponapapay 


& ge Be & BP BR Be Be Be & & & Be & 


UPrP ano oaurPoaunonbDoounsdououPr 


reg istered peseasesoe 

Oreg. R. R. & Nav.Co.con. g4’s. 1946 

Oreg. Short Line Ry. Ist g. 6’s.1922 

” 1st con. g. 5’s.1946 | 

” gtd. sesuating g. 4’s. .1929 | 

registered. . 

Utah &N orthern wei ies hescones 1908 

l i ee 926 
Vandalai R. R. con. g. 

" registered 
Vera Cruz & Pac. tr. gtd. g.4% 

. lst mtg. gtd. bonds of 1934, 
scaled int.to 1910Speyer&Co’s coupn 
Virginia & S’ western Ist gtd. 5’s..2008 
Wasess R.R. Co., ist gold 5’s....1989 
2d mortgage gold 5's... 
deben. mtg series A 


oe 1939 
first lien eqpt. fd.g. 5’s.1921 
Ist lien 50 yr.g.term4’s. 1934 
Ist g.5’s Det.& Chi.ex..1940 
Des Moines div.1st g.4s.1939 
Omaha div. 1st g. 34s. .1941 
Tol. &Chic.div.istg.4’s.1941 
USt.L.,K.C.& N.St. Chas. B.1st6’s1908 
Wabash Pitts Term! Ry Istg. whos = 
’ 2d i satwenminwas i 
Western Maryland Ist 4’s 
West. M’land. g.lien& con.g.4’s. “1952 
Western N.Y. & Penn. Ist g. 5’s.. _ 


iizig Ap r.30,06| .... 

114% Aus: 31,06 | 115 
105 Aug.27,'06 | 105 
96 Aug. 3,06) 96 
80 Aug.31,’06 | 8354 
102 Dec. 28,°05| .... 
93 Mar. 24,°06 


5 


Bae 
Sessssseees 


- 


3 Room 
SSes 


= 


Pree 
er 
SHEEs 


| 9414 
109% Mas. 13, 708 | 
82% Aug. 3M. 06 si 
3534 Aug.31,’06 
84 Aug.#1. 06 345, 
72 Auyg.29,06| 72% 
114. Aug.16,°06 | 114 
94 Aug.11,°06) 94 
30 May 3. 06 . 
106% Aug. 1,°06 10644 
112 Jjune22. rel ss 
112% Feb. 9.706 | 


- 
8 
2 
= 


Re & & BP gp gp BB op & eh a eee RP ee oe & Be BP oe 


ses 
= 


_ 
= 
33 
5 


3 
bad 
22 
3S 525 
leiel fal hel tel Lael af eked 1) telekel to) oe | 


CHOODVOMmONKUMUarZag 


S 
5 


- 


- 
5 


West Va. Cent’l & Pitts. ist | g. 6's.1911 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s.1926 
. Wheeling div. Ist g. 5’s.1928 

. exten. and imp. g. 5’s. ..1930 

20 year eqptmt s. f.2.5"s.1922 

Wheel. & L. E. RR. ist con. g. 4’s..1949 
” 20 year equip.s.l.d.g.5’s. 1922 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y Ist zen. g. 48.1949 
4 Mil. & L. Winnebago Ist 6’s 1912 


STREET RAILWAY BONDS. 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit g. 5’s...1945 
" Ist ref. conv. g. 4’s 2 | 
‘ * _ registered } 
| City R. R. Ist c.5’s 1916. 1941 4,373,000 J & 3/107 Junel4,'06 
Qu. Co. & 8. c. 4d. g. 5’s.1941 2,255,000 |\M&N/ 100 June 5,706 
] Union Elev. Ist. 2. 4-5s.1950 10634 Aug, 30. 06 106% 
stamped guaranteed tia } {110 Feb. 6,°06) 
Kings Co, Elev. R. R. Ist g. 4’s.1949 | May 26. 06 | 


- 


pesos 
SRSz2 


oe 

J 

~~ 
3 


= 


REE: 
3E5SS=5 





| s8tg 
Aug.31,"06 9046 8946 | "88,000 


EAE 
S 
2 


| 11284 July 27,°06 


x 
E 


i) 
2 


-_ 
bat et 

=a 
we mauruoud 


-i 
35 
3S 


105 Aug.30,706 | 105% 10434| 34,000 
| 106) 96 93 | 350,000 





& a = ae Be eh Ow 


. stamped guaranteed 1 Aug.29,°06 91° 
Nassau Electric R. R. gtd. g. 4’s.1951 10, 474,000 |3' & 3| 8534 Aug. 28, 706 | 8534 
City & Sub. R’y, Balt. Ist g. 5’s.. LAR 2,430,000 | J & D 10534 Apr. 17.78 | 
Conn. Ry.& Lightg Ist&rfg.¢414's. 1951 | 102 Mar. 29,706 | 
. stamped guaranteed 102% Apr. 2,’06 | 
Denver Con. T’way Co. Ist g. 5’s. 1933 ‘Ta, 000 | A & 0) — June 13. 19° | | 
{ Denver T’way Co. con. g. 6’ . ..1910 oe 
Metropol’n Ry Co. Ist g. gz. 6’s.1911 913, 
Detroit United Ry lst c.g. 416’ “a .1982 11,367,000 |3 & 3| 98% Aug.13, 08 9414 
Grand Rapids Ry Ist g. 5’s........ 1916 | 2 790,000 | F & D tee 
Havana Elec. Ry. con. g. 5s.....1952 | 6. 957,000 |\F & A) 923g Aug.23, 06 | 9234 








BOND SALES. 


521 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date: highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME, Principal 
Due. 


Int’at| 
Amount, Paid.| 


‘| Price. Date. 


Last SALE. 


AUGUST SALES. 








Interborough Met. clt. tr. g. 4448.1956 | 


" registered 
Internat Tract’n 5U-yr. clt, tst.4s,1949 
Louisville Railw’y Co. 1st c. g.5’s, 1930 
Manila E’tric lst l’n & cl. tst sf 5’s.1953 
Market St.Cable Railway Ist6’s, 1913 
Metro. St, Ry N.Y.g. col. tr.g.5’s.1997 
’ refunding 4’s 2002 
{ Bway se —: a con. g. 5’s, 1943 


Columb. rs tha ne. nis gtd g 5’s, 1993 
” registered 
Lex ave & Pav Fer Ist gtd g 5’s, 1993 
* registered 
Third Ave. R.R. lst c.gtd.g.4’s. “2000 | 
* registered... 
Third Ave. R’y N. Y. [st g 5’s...1937 
Met. West Side Elev.Chic. istg.4’s. 1938 
’ registered 
Mil.Elec.R. Li 4 con.30yr.g.5’s.1926 
Minn. St. R’y (M. L. & M.) Ist 
con. g. 5’s 


- 


New Orl. Ry.& Let. g. mtge 4}4’s.1935 | 


St.Jos.Ry. Lis’t, Heat&P.1stg.5’s. 19387 


St. Paul City Ry. Cable con.g.5’s. 1937 | 
A Si 1937 | 


+ gtd. gold 5’s 

Salt Lake City’ ist g. sk. fd 6’s ..1913 

Undergr’d Elec.Rys.of London Ltd. 
5% profit baring notes 1908 series A 
series B 
» series C 

series D 
Union Elevated “Chic. ) Ist g.5’s. 1945 
United Railways of St. L.1st g.4’s.1934 
« §t.L.T.Co.gtd.imp.20yr.5’s.1924 
United R. R. of San Fr. s. fd. 4’s.. .1927 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. 1st cur. 5’s. 1928 
. 40 years con. g. 5’s......1936 


ge Ro RK | 


TTI CCCCCC CET CCELLLULLET TT COLL Cro 


67,804,000 | 
a 940, 000 | 


pACOOCOUOO Sua mZGe ey ape ry 


BP Be Be RP RP RE BP RP Be Be Be RS Be Be RP BB Re Re RP RE RP Re Be Be Re 


1,000 | M&N! 


| 95 Aug.15,'06 


8434 Aug.31,’06 


7987 Aug.16,706 
|109 Mar. 19. 03 


108% Aug.31,’06 | 
84 Aug.28,’06 
110 §=Aug.30,’06 | 
119% Dec. 3,19” 
11644 Aug.29,’06 | 


109 July 18,’06 


10744 Feb. 14,°06 
91 Aug.20,06 


1144 Nov.18,"05 | 
112 Nov.28,'99 


94% Aug.30,’06 | 





10634 July 13,05 
8556 July 27,°06 | 
9646 Apr. 12,°06 


87 Sept. ‘ 9 05 
99 Dec. 28,97 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 


Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4°8.1948 
Am.Steamship Co.of W.Va.g.5’s 1920 | 
Bklyn. FerryCo.ofN.Y.1stc.g.5's.1948 | 
Chic. Junc. & St’k Y’ds col. g.5’s.1915 | 
Der. Mac.&Ma.,ld.gt.3}4’s sem.an. pool 
Hackensack Water Co. Ist 4's.... } 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s. 
Madison 8 Sepa Ist g.5’s. 

Manh, Bch L. lim. gen. g. 48.1940 





Newport a, meee & 
Dry Dock 5’s....... ‘ ye 
N. Y. Dock Co, 50 yrs. 
. registered 
Provident L. Soc. of N.Y. ¢ 192i | 
St.Joseph Stock Yardsistg. 436781930 | 
St. Louis Term!. Cupples Station. | 
& Property Co. Ist g@ 444’s 5-20. .1917 | 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y. con. g 6’s..1923 
lt Valley W. Wks. Ist 6’s....1906 
Mortgage and Trust Co. 
Real Estate Ist g col tr. bonds. 
a | OF ere 1907-1917 | 
. ere 1908-1918 
G 4’s... . + - 1903-1918 
m8... ¢..1903-1918 | 


_ . eerie 1905-1920 
Se iscitscns occcenwecesee 
INDUSTRIAL AND MFG. BONDs. 
Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext, 414’s....1915 
Am. Hide & Lea. Co. Ists. f, 6’s...1919 
Am. Ice Securities Co. deb. g. 68.1925 

small bonds...... 
Am. Spirit ‘Mfg. Co. 1st g. 6’s....1915 
Am.Thread Co..1st coll.trust 4’s.1919 
Am. Tobacco Co. 40 yrs g, 6’s.... 
f ' registered.... 


j 


8! 





anh > a“ ZAAZwOursy 


EUS Gey 4 BEEOPUSEE 
i] 


Se PF eek ee & wwe ee eee we! 


Do 


“Rese 
& B & BR op & 
uZrPAarand 


104% Aug.30,’06 | 
10034 June 4,’02 
47 June25, 06 | 
108 July 3,°05 


High. 


Low. | Total. 





8534 
81% 
95 
10854 
11036 
11614 


115° 


ieee 


vi 


84 


104% 


83% | 2 2 190,000 


9434 | 


104 | 


69% Aug. 87°06 | 676 6a%6 | 


Jan. 19,’94 
July 8,97 
Feb. 21,’02 
May 21,’94 
Aug.28,’06 


706 
| 100% Sept. 15, 05 | 


2 July 27,04 
34% Dec. 18,19" 


Aug.17,’06 
Aug.23,'06 | 
Aug.31, "06 | 


Faly 13,566 | | 
Aug 7,°06 | 
1% Aug.31, "06 | 
12 July 10. 06 


95 


94 
91 
984 


113 


94 
88% 


* ; 


112 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 


| 


NAME. Principal | 
Due. 


{ ’ g. 4s. 
L ‘ registered. 
Bethlehem Steel lstext. g. sf. 5’s.19-6 
Central Leather Co. 20 yr. g. 5's .1923 | 
Conso!, Tobacco Co. 50 year g. 4’s.1951 | 
r) registered 

Dis. Secur. Cor. con. Ist g. 5’s.... 

I). SteelCo.deb.5’sstpd.non-con..1910 | 
’ non, conv. deb. 5’s. -1910 | 

internat’) PaperCo. Ist con. ‘g6's. 1918 
’ con.conv.sinkgfundg5s1935 | 

[nt. Steam Pump 10 yeur deb. 6’s.1913 
Knick’r’ ker [ceCo. (Chic) 1st ¢5’s. L925 
Lack. Steel Co., Ist con. g. 5’s....1923 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., lst g 6’s...1920 
Nat. Starch. Co’s fd. deb. g. 5’s. .1925 
Rep. Ir. & St.1st m.& clt.1st sf.5’s 1934 
United Fruit Co., con. 5 11 
U.8. Env. Co, ist sk. fd. g. 6’s...1918 
U.S. Leather Co. 6% g s. fd deb. .1915 
U.8, Reduction & Refin. Co. 6’s..1931 
U.S. Realty & Imp.con.deb.g.5's.1924 
U.S.S8teelCorp.1J-60yr.g.sk.fd5's 1963 

. * . reg. 1963 
Va.Carol Chem. col.tr.s.fd.g.5’s. .1912 


BonDs Of COAL AND LRON Cos. 


Buff « Susq Lron Co. \Istskg fd 5s,1932 
Col, Fuel & Lron Co. g. “teed 5’s,.1943 
-_ conv. deb. g.5’s..........1911 
| . registered. . 
i ( ‘ol. C’] & I’n Dev.Co. gtdg. 
’ Coupons off 
Colo, Fuel Co. gen. g.6’s. 
| ‘trand Riv.C’l & C’ke ist . “6's, 1919 
Col. inde. Ist g & col tr gt 5s ser B.1934 
" registered 
Con. ‘Ind. Coal Co, 1st 30 yr.sf.5's 1935 
Continental Coal Ist s. f. gtd. 5’s. .1952 
Jeff. & Clearf. agg & Ir. 1st g. 5’s1926 


2d ¢.5 -.1986 

Ken. & Hoc. Coal&Goke Ist g. 5S 1051 
Pleasant Valley Coal Ist g. s.f.5s.1928 
Roch &Pitts.Ci&Ir.Co.pur my5’s.1946 
Sun. Creek Coal Ist sk. fund 6’s..1912 | 
Sun. Creek Co.39 yr.clt. tst.s.f. 58, 1944 
Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R. gen. 5’s..1951 | 
fo. Tenn. div. Ist g. 6's. .1917 
'_« Birmingh. div. istcon.6’s1917 | 
} Cahaba Coal M. Co., lstgtd.g¢.6’s1922 
Pe Bardeleben C&ICo. gtd.g.6’s1910 
tah Fue) Co. Ist s. f. g. 5’s 1931 | 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke, Ist g. 5’s.. .1949 | 


Gas & ELEctTRIO Licut Co. BONDS. | 


Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5’s..1947 
B'’klyn Union GasCo.1stcong. 5’s.1945 
Buffalo Gas Co. Ist g. 5’s 1947 | 
Columbus Gas Co., Ist g. 5’s......1982 | 
ConsolidatedGasCo.,con. deb.6’s.. 1909 | 
Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5's 
Detroit Gas Co. 1st con.g.5’s 
Eq. G. L. Co.of N.Y. Ist son. g.5’s.1982 | 
Gas. & Elec.of Bergen Co, c.g.5s. ef 
Gen. Elec. Co. del. g. 34%’s 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. Istg.5’s. ime | 
Hudson Co. Gas Co. Ist g. 5’s....1949 | 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. Ist g 5’s.1922 
Kings Co. Elec. L.& Power g. 5’s. .193T | 
} pu urchase money 6’s....1997 | 
Edison 1.111. Bkin Ist con.g.4’s.1989 
Lac. Gas L’t Co, of St. L. Ist ¢.5’s.1919 
+ small honds 
' refdg. & enten Ist 2@.5s,1934 





Int’t 


Amount, paid. | 


{ 


7 
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f 167 ddé.ov0 M&N 
6,000,000 | A & 0! 


3,000,000 3 & D 
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700,000 | 5 & J 
520,006 | 'M&N) 
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4.275.000 | 
! 10,000,000 
5,900,000 


Qr 


sccousrouorrceury 


HUOOZP ROMP UHEOZdS 


‘Ak O 


| Last SALE. 


| Price. 


Date. | High. 


AvuGuST SALES. 


_ Low. Total. 





784 Aug.31,06 
77 aug. 6,706 
96 Aug. 4,°06 
9914 Aue 306 
7844 Aug.31,’06 


89 Aug.30,’06 
99 Jan. 17,'99 
92 Feb. 23,°04 

| 107 =Aug.18,°06 
9416 Aug.30,06 
103 Aug. 9,°06 
[9746 Oct. 20,°05 
104 Aug.30,’06 
gu 
75 


i091 Fuiy’ 9,306 | 


9846 Aug.28,’06 
| 914% Aug.30,’06 
| 984% Aug.31,’06 
| 98g Aug. 28. 06 

10044 Aug.24,’06 


97% Aug. 7,06 
88 


107% Oct. 7,04 


1025¢ Apr. 25,06 | 


7634 Aug.31,’06 


10754 Dec. 12, 
| 105% on. 5 
| 102% Oct. 
| 105% Oct. 
106% Feb. 


| 107 Aug.30,706 
| 70% Aug.31,’06 
10416 Jan. 28, "98 | 
142) Aug.3006 
| 10214 Aug. 8,°06 
1105  Sept.28.°05 
| 102144 Nov. 5,04 
67 Oct. 2,°01 
8914 July 20,°06 
| 10734 Dec. 17,°04 
195 = June28,’06 
98 July 24,°06 


121 Feb. 23,06 
93% Mar. 13,°06 
| 104 Aug.10,’06 
103% July 26,706 





7844 Mar. 16,’06 | 


May 31,706 | 
July 19,°06 | 
Aug. 6,°06 


July 24,’06 | 


184 1,472,500 
8,000 


6 
99 


87 


107% 107 
94 
103 


108M | 


9416 
108 


104” 


9816 
9834 966 | 
9834 8% | 
101g 100 


108°" 107° 
72% 70 

143°" 139% 
10214 10214 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales. 
for the month. 
NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 


Principal 
Due. 


Milwaukee Gas Light Co. Ist 4’s. .1927 
Newark Cons, Gas, con. g. 5’s....1948 
N.Y.GasEL.H&PColstcoi tr g5's. 1948 
* registered 
* purchase mny col tr g4’s.1949 | 
Edison El, Llu, Ist conv. g. 5’s.1910 
. 1st con. g. 5's 1995 
W.¥ 4 us. Elec. Lg.&P.1st.c.g.5’s1930 
N.Y.& RichmondGasCo. stg. 5’s,1921 
Paterson&Pas. G.&E. con.g.5’s. .1949 
( Peo. Gas & C.C.1st con. g 6’s...1943 
| . refunding g. 5’s. 
. refuding s custere 
Chic.Gas Lt&Coke Ist gtd g.5’s.1987 
Con. Gas Co.Chic, Ist gtd.g.5’s. 1936 
| MutualFuelGasCo.Istgtd.g.5’s.1947 
8 registered 
Syracuse Lighting Co. Ist g.5’s..1951 
Trenton Gas & Electric lst g. 5’s.1949 


Union Elec. Lgt.& Pwr.Co.1st 5s.1932 
Utica Elec. L. & P. 1st s. f’d g.5’s.1950 
Westchester Lighting Co. g. 5’s.1950 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Co. 
BONnDs. 
Am.Teleph.&Teleg.coll.trust.4’s.1929 
Commercial Cable Co. Ist g. 4’8.2007. 

. registered 
Total amount of lien, $20,000 
ae Le ae Co. ist Hoar .1935 





istered 
Mich, State’ Tel. Co. 1st 20-yr.5s. .1924 
N.Y. &N. J. Tel. gen. g 5’s.......1920 
Western Union col. tr. cur. 5’s...1988 
* fundg & realestate g.414°s.1950 
Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s....1911 
Northwn Tel. Co. gtd fd. 414’s. .1934 


Amount. 


7,000,000 | 
t 15,000,000 


' 


BUR EP RE Soe aKa 


5,274,000 | 


4,312,000 





B 8 & om oe Be Re BPR RP ee RE ww 
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Corr 
& 8 a» we & 


I& 
Q& 
|\Q & 
\J & 
J& 
M& 
|M & 
|F & 
|M & 
J & 
M& 
|M & 
I& 


| Int? 


t 


| paid.) 


Jd 
J 
J 
Jd 
Jd 
N 
N 
A 
N 
Jd 
N 


Laer Sale. 


[Price _ Date. 
94 Aug.22,06 | 
90% July 30,’04 

105% Aug. 30, 06 

110% Dec. 30,704 

B4ig Aug.31,'06 

10134, Aug. 6,706 
113% June20,’06 
101 July 23,°06 


10434 Nov.13,’05 
120 20,06 


June2 
105% Junel8,’06 | 


107. June 1,°06| 
105 June L 06 
_— Dec. 18,705 


| 10614 Apr. 3,°06 


9034 July 16,’06 
96% Junel5,’(6 
100% Oct. 3,19” 





109% May 18,°05 
974% Aug. . 06 
105% July 2,°03 
104% Aug. ai, 06 
102%, Aug. 31,706 





N| 106% Mar. 1 
3} 103 Taly 26°08 


High Low. 


Aveus? SALES. 


Total. 


94 9334 


10534 10534 


8544 84% 


10134 10134 


M4 9744 


10554 10446 
10334 10234 





UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 





NAME Principal 
Due. 


United States con. 2’s registered... .1930 
. con. 2’s coupon. 1 
con. 2’s reg. small bonds. .1930 
con. 2’s coupon small bds.1930 
3’s soanmneeen 1908-18 
3's — 
3% small bonds reg.. 
3’s small bonds coupon. "1908-18 
4’s registered 
4’s coupon 
= 7 Ss 
° po. 
District a “Columbia 3-65’s 
. smal] bonds 
. registered 


Philippine Islands land pur. 4’s.. 
’ public works & imp. reg.4’s.1935 


Philippine Islands 4% public woe SS | 


imp ten-thirty-yr reg bonds 


STATE SECURITIES. 

Alabama currency funding 4’s 
District of Columbia. See U. 8. 7 : 
9 


Louisiana new ccn. 4’s 
’ 


2) 


1914-34 | 


* || 10,752,800 


Amount. 


Int’st YEAR 1906. 


AvuGustT SALES. 





Paid. High. Low, 





| 
| 


1,000,000 


954,000 








10444 103% | 
—_ weal 


104° 10284 
10434 10256 | 
10414 10214 
o| 104% 10254 


111 109% | 
.| 10834 10834 


High. Low.| Total. 





sate wane 


104°" 103% 
10384 103% 
103°° 103° 


10336 10334 
1035g 10834 


| 181% 130% 


181% 12936 








We are distributing free of cost copies of our map of 


Transcontinental Railroads 
of the United States and Canada 


(The roads are shown in different colors) Write for Bond Circular No. 86 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
William & Pine Streets, - . New York 
Branch Office: ALBANY, N.Y. - Members New York Stock Exchange 











UNITED demesne STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES—Continued. 


| Intst 
paid. 





YEAR 1906. | AuGusT SALEs. 





NAME. -Prinespat | Amount. 








High. Low. | High. Low.) Total. 


North Carolina mall. 4’s 3,397,350 | 


ace 101 
133 122° | 


Chatham R. R 
special tax Class 1 
Class 2 
’ to Western N.C. R.... 
. Western R.R 
. Wil. C. & Ru. R 
Western & Tar. R. 
South Carolina 446’s 20-40 933 
So. Carl. 6’s act.Mch. 23, 1869, non-fde. is 
Tennessee new settlement 3's 191 





CP >> >>> PP ar ar ae 
 & wR Rw wee eee e 
weOooooooqoostouous 





444s 

Virginia f Ind debt 2 ii a 

rginia und debt 2-3’s o 

registered 17,090,500 | 
’ 6’s deferred cts. Issue of 1871 1,824,966 
. * Brown Bros. & Co. ctfs... 10,866,565 


ht be > pe ry 
& & Be & Bp & & we 
wHUOOOuaa 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Frankfort-on -the-Main, Germany, 
nd loan 344’s series 1 

Four marks are equa) to one dollar. 

Imperial Japanese Gov. 6% ster loan.1911 | tg, 000,000 A & oO 





+ second series ; 101% 9634 | 10014 9934) 456,000 
$5 shall be considered equiv. £1 sterling £12,000,000 a & 0 | 101%4 9734 | 100° 9934 | 314,000 
Imper. Japan. Gov. 4%% eee. loan, .1925 
* second series | 
£30,000,000 F & Al5) 9544 2016) 9434 9216 |1,088,000 
One pound sterling equals five dollars | } M4 
Regular delivery £100 and d £200 £30,000,000 5 & J | 9396 894 | 914 90% | 754,500 
Large bonds £500. Small bonds £20.... | 
imperial Russian Gov. State 4% Rente.... |2,310,000,000 | QM | 
7 — are equal to one dollar. (Rubles, ) 
uebec 5’ 000,000 ‘jae 
ublic of Cuba g. 5’s extern debt. 1904 108°” 103 1 104° 
_ registered f 35,000,000 ey: i | 004 
U. 8. of Mexico External Gold Loan of | 
1899 sinking fund 5’s 
oo =? in denominations of 
£100 and 


Large bonds note a £500 and £1,000. 





£21,710,640| ...... | 101% 9834; 99% 99 





U.S. of Mex. 46 gold debt 1904 ser.A..1954 | 
’ ser.B..1954 








AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


PROGRAMME OF THE THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION, TO BE 
HELD AT ST. LOUIS, MO., OCTOBER 16, 17, 18 AND 19. 


Delegates and visitors will please register at the Secretary’s ‘temporary office 
at the Jefferson Hotel. 


ORDER OF PROCEEDINGS. 


(Subject to change by vote of the Executive Council, or by vote of the Con- 
vention.) 


FIRST DAY, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1906. 


Convention called to order at 10 o'clock a. m., by the President, Mr. 
John L. Hamilton. 

Prayer by Right Reverend Archbishop John J. Glennon. 

Address of welcome for the Mississippi Valley by Honorable David 
R. Francis, President Trans-Mississippi Congress. 

Address of welcome for the State of Missouri by Honorable Joseph 

W. Folk, Governor. 

Address of welcome for the city of St. Louis by Honorable Rollo 
Wells, mayor. 

Address of welcome by Mr. J. C. Van Blarcom, Chairman Reception 
Committee, President National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. 

Reply to addresses of welcome and annual address by the President, 
Mr. John L. Hamilton. 

Annual report of the Secretary, Mr. James R. Branch. 

Annual report of the Treasurer, Mr. Ralph Van Vechten. 

Report of the Auditing Committee. 

Report of the Executive Council by the Chairman, Mr. J. D. Powers. 

Report of the Protective Committee by the Secretary. 

Report of Committee on Uniform Laws by the Chairman, Mr. E. D. 
Keys. 

Report of Committee on Bureau of Education by the Chairman, Mr. 
J. B. Finley. 

Report of Bill of Lading Committee, by the Chairman, Mr. Lewis 
E. Pierson. 

Report of Clearing House Conference Committee, by the Chairman, 
Mr. Walker Hill. 

Report of the Bank Legislative Committee, by the Chairman, Mr. 
Arthur Reynolds. 

Report of Committee on Uniform Warehouse Receipts, by the Chair- 
man, Mr. A. H. Curtis. 

Report of Committee on Conference on Immigration, by the Chair- 
man, Mr. W. L. Moyer. 

Report of Committee on Legal Decisions, by the Chairman, Mr. W. 
J. Field. 

Report of Committee on International Form of Money Order, by the 
Chairman, Mr. R. L. Crampton. 

Roll Call of Vice-Presidents. 

The Vice-Presidents are requested to reply with five-minute speeches, telling 
of the business conditions in their states and territories. 

Practical Banking Questions. 


(Discussion limited to thirty minutes for each topic; open to all delegates 
under the five-minute rule; time to be extended by unanimous consent.) 





THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


1. Penpine Financiat Leaistation.—Hon. Charles N. Fowler, 
Chairman Committee on Banking and Currency, House of Represent- 
atives. 

2. Our Currency as ir Appears To A Canapian.—Mr. John 
Knight, Secretary Canadian Bankers’ Association, Montreal, Canada. 


Sec. 2. Immediately after the first adjournment that occurs in the session of 
the Annual Convention, the delegations from each State and Territory shall meet, 
at which several meetings the respective Vice-Presidents of the States and Ter- 
ritories, if present, shall preside, and these meetings of representatives from the 
States and Territories shall each select a member, who shall, with others so 
selected, constitute and be a Cummittee on Nominations. The Committee may 
make its report at any subsequent session of the Convention, but its nomina- 
tions shall not exclude the name of any person otherwise nominated in the Con- 
vention. The delegates from the several State Bankers’ Associations shall as- 
semble and meet apart after the first adjournment, and, in such manner as they 
may determine, shall nominate to the Convention five names for members of the 
Executive Council, who shall be members of this Association, provided that no 
State Association shall thus be represented by more than one member of the 
Executive Council. No delegate from any State Association shall, however, be 
eligible unless he is a member of the American Bankers’ Association. The elec- 
tions for President, First Vice-President and for five members of the Executive 
Council to be chosen by the Association shall be by ballot, unless otherwise 


ordered. 
SECOND DAY, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1906. 


Convention called to order at 10 o'clock a. m., by the President, Mr. 
John L. Hamilton. 

Prayer by the Rev. Dr. Henry Stiles Bradley. 

Announcements. 

Practical Banking Questions. 


(Discussion limited to thirty minutes for each topic; open to all delegates 
under the five-minute rule; time to be extended by unanimous consent.) 


8. Epucation ror Bustness.—Prof. Jos. French Johnson, Dean 
New York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New 
York City. 

4. Some Financia Aspects or THE Late War.—Mr. Yeijiro Ono, 
Ph. D., Superintendent of Agencies, The Bank of Japan. 

5. A Puiea ror THE Cortron Fiextps.—Mr. Charles J. Haden, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


THIRD DAY, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1906. 


Convention called to order at 10 o'clock a. m., by the President, Mr. 
John L. Hamilton. 

Prayer by the Rev. Dr. W. C. Bitting. 

Practical Banking Questions. 


(Discussion limited to thirty minutes for each topic; open to all delegates 
under the five-minute rule; time to be cxtended by unanimous consent.) 


6. A Woman’s Qua.iricaTIoN as A Bank Orriciat.—Mrs. V. F. 
Church, Cashier Bank of Joplin, Joplin, Mo. 

Continuation of discussion of practical banking questions. 

Unfinished business. 

Report of Committee on Nominations. Elections. 

Installation of officers elected. 

Attention is called to the following: Article VII, Section 1, of the 
Constitution, reads as follows: 


ARTICLE VII. 


Section 1. Resolutions or subjects for discussion (excepting those referring 
to points of order or matters of courtesy) must be submitted to the Executive 
Council in writing at least fifteen days before the Annual Convention of the As- 
sociation; but any person desiring to submit any resolution or business in open 
Convention may do so upon a two-thirds vote of the delegates present, the reso- 
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lution or business may be referred to the Executive Council to report upon im- 
ae. provided that this shall not apply to any proposed amendment of the 
onstitution. 


TRUST COMPANY SECTION. 


The Convention of this Section will be held at Olympic Theatre, at 
10 o'clock a. m., October 16, 1906. Headquarters at the Jefferson Hotel. 


SAVINGS BANK SECTION. 


The Convention of the Savings Bank Section will be held in Schuyler 
Memorial Hall, opposite the Jefferson Hotel, at 10 o’clock a. m., October 
16, 1906. Headquarters at the Jefferson Hotel. 


REGISTRY ROOMS. 

Upon registering at headquarters, delegates will be presented with 
cards of invitation and credentials. 

The attendance at our conventions has become so large, that we re- 
spectfully call your attention to the rule adopted by the Executive 
Council. 

“Each member of the Association can be represented by one dclegate, 
as per the Constitution, and such delegate is authorized to bring one 
guest, if a member of his family or some one connected with his bank; 
any other guest is required to pay ten dollars for the privileges of the 
Convention.” 

Members of the local committee will be in constant attendance. Also 
for the convenience of the members, competent stenographers, well-in- 
formed clerks and a corps of messenger boys will be provided. 


Arrangements have been made with the Western Union Telegraph, 
Postal Telegraph, and the Telephone Companies. Long distance tele- 
phone to be placed at the headquarters of the Association, at the Jeffer- 
son Hotel, and to be used at the different stations throughout the city, 
free. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Tuespay, Ocroser 16, 7:30 Pp. M. 
A banquet will be given to the general Officers and Council at the St. 


Louis Club. 
WepneEspAy, OctToser 17, 1:30 P. M. 


Special trolley cars will be in waiting on switch tracks near down 
town hotels to convey those delegates and their ladies who desire to take 
a trolley ride through the city and suburbs. The cars will be accompanied 
by aides to the Reception and Entertainment Committees. They will 
leave as filled and will return to the 'down town terminal about 3.30 p. m. 


WepDNEspAYy, OcToBerR 17, 2:30 P. M. 
Carriage ride for ladies through residence sections and parks to new 
Art Building, Forest Park, where Art Reception will be given, with 
music and refreshments. .Tally-hos and wagonettes will leave The 


Jefferson at 4 p. m. to convey such members of the Association as may 
desire to join ladies at Art Reception and return with them to the hotels. 


Wepnespay, OcToser 17, 8 P. M. 


Special theatrical performance at Olympic Theatre for American 
Bankers’ Association. 





THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


Tuurspay, Ocroser 18, 1:30 Pp. M. 


Special trolley cars will be in waiting on switch tracks near down 
town hotels to convey those delegates and their ladies who desire to take 
a trolley ride through the city and suburbs. The cars will be accompanied 
by aides to the Reception and Entertainment Committees. They will 
leave as filled and will return to the down town terminal about 3.30 p. m. 


Tuurspay, Ocroser 18, 2 Pp. M. 


Trip on the Mississippi River, and visit to the Anheuser-Busch 
Brewery. 


Fripay, Ocroser 19, 1:30 Pp. M. 


Special trolley cars will be in waiting on switch tracks near down 
town hotels to convey those delegates and their ladies who desire to take 
a trolley ride through the city and suburbs. The cars will be accom" 
panied by aides to the Reception and Entertainment Committees. They 
will leave as filled, and will return to the down town terminal about 3:30 
p- m. 

Fripay, Octoser 19, 8 To 11 P. M. 

Reception to members of the American Bankers’ Association and their 

ladies. 


REDUCED RAILROAD RATES TO THE CONVENTION. 


Reduced rate of fare and one-third has been granted on the certificate 
plan, i. e., full fare going and one-third fare returning, by the following 
Passenger Associations: 

Eastern Canadian Pasenger Association, New England Passenger 
Association (excepting the Eastern Steamship Co.), Trunk Line Associa” 
tion, Central Passenger Association, Southeastern Passenger Association, 
Southwestern Excursion Bureau, Western Passenger Association. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad have also granted a rate of fare and 
one-third on the certificate plan from points on their line in Montana, 
North Dakota, Minnesota and Wisconsin, and the Great Northern Rail- 
way Co., have granted the same rate from all points on their line east 
of Idaho. 

The Oregon Short Line Railroad Co., and Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Co., are not in any Passenger Association for east-bound 
business from Montana. Efforts are being made to arrange for a similar 
rate of fare and one-third. 

Delegates from the Trans-Continental lines may avail themselves of 
the following rate and arrangements from California for above: 

Rate: From California Common Points to Saint Louis and return, 
$67.50. 

Dates of sale: October 12th to 13th, 1906. 

Transit and final return limits: The tickets to be good going ten 
days from date of sale. Final return limit November 30, 1906. 

Stop-overs: Stop-overs will be given on going and return trips within 
transit limits. 

Routes: Tickets will be sold going via any regular direct route, re- 
turning via same or any other regular direct route. 





TO BANK CLERKS. 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 
wants an enterprising bank clerk 
in every city and town in the 
country containing three or more 
banks, to represent The Bankers 
Magazine and the books on bank- 
ing which it publishes and deals 
in. To bright, hustling young men 
a liberal proposition will be made. 
Address without delay, Circulation 
Department, The Bankers Maga- 
zine, 90 William St., New York. 





The Negotiable Instruments Law 





HE adoption of this statute in thirty States has made 

a knowledge of its provisions indispensable to every 

bank officer and bank clerk, and the American 

Bankers’ Association has accordingly recommended, through 

its Committee on Education, a course of study in the statute. 
(See Bankers’ Magazine, November, 1905, p. 703.) 

The best edition of the Act is that prepared by John J. 
Crawford, Esq., of the New York bar, by whom the Act 
was drawn, and who therefore speaks upon the subject with 
authority. This edition contains the full text of the law 
with copious annotations. 

The annotations are not merely a digest and compliation 
of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from 
which the various provisions of the statute were drawn. 
They were all prepared by Mr. Crawford himself, and many 
of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act sub- 
mitted to the Conference of Commigsioners on Uniformity 
of Laws. They will be found an invaluable aid to an 
intelligent understanding of the statute. 

A specially important feature is that the notes point 
out the changes which have been made in the law. 

The book, which is published by the well-known law 
publishing house of Baker, Voorhis & Co., is printed in 
large clear type on heavy white paper, and neatly bound 
in law canvas. 

The price is $2.50, sent by mail or express, prepaid. 
Where five or more copies are ordered, a special rate will 
be made. 

For sale by 


THE BANKERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


90 WILLIAM STREET, NEw YORK. 





|; BANKING AND FINANCIAL [| 
NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 


—The semi-annual statement of the 
Fidelity and Casualty Co, for June 380, 
shows $7,752,406.86 total resources, and 
$2,993,361.71 surplus to policyholders. 
To date the company has paid $23,061,- 
149.21 in losses. 


—Another night and day bank is to 
be opened shortly—the Mechanics and 
Traders, which will have a branch in 
the new Astor Theatre Building at 
Broadway and Forty-fifth street. 


—Report of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany on August 6 shows deposits of 
$25,528,722, a gain of over $4,300,000 
since May 16. Its undivided profits 
show an increase, during the same pe- 
riod, of about $50,000, now standing at 
$655,661. This company has leased the 
ground floor and basement of the old 
Henry O. Havemeyer residence, at the 
northeast corner of Fifth avenue and 
Thirty-sixth street, for an uptown 
branch. 


—On August 6 the state banks, loan 
and trust companies of the borough of 
Manhattan reported $221,219,592 loans 
and discounts, $58,157,534 deposits of 
other banks and trust companies, and 
$299,722,805 individual deposits subject 
to check. Compared with September 5, 
1905, loans and discounts have in- 
creased $23,942,982; deposits of banks 
and trust companies, $7,075,698; individ- 
ual deposits subject to check, $26,565,296. 


—James R, Flum has been elected 
vice-president of the Importers and 
Traders’ National Bank to _ succeed 
the late Russell Sage. Besides being a 
director of that bank, Mr. Plum is a 
director of the Fifth Avenue Bank, 
and the U. S. Life Insurance Co. He 
is also treasurer of the U. S. Leather 
Co. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Boston.—Arthur F. Luke of the bank- 
ing house of Darr, Luke & Moore, has 
been elected a member of the Boston 
Stock Exchange. This gives to the 
firm seats on the New York, Pittsburg, 
Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago Stock 
Exchanges. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Reading, Pa.—Improvements of an 
extensive and substantial character are 


being made by the Farmers’ National 
Bank. The improvements include a 
new room for President Eckert and also 
rooms for the use of customers. Later 
the main banking-room will be thor- 
oughly renovated. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Shreveport, La.—L. E. Thomas has 
resigned as State Bank Examiner to 
become president of the Continental 
Bank and Trust Co., which opened for 
business here on August 20. It is to 
have an authorized capital of $400,000 
and $100,000 surplus. This institution 
takes over the good will and business of 
the Louisiana Bank and Trust Co. 


Denison, Texas.—Evidences of solid 
progress are shown by the State Na- 
tional Bank, which now occupies its re- 
modelled banking-rooms, Banking 
furniture and fixtures embodying the 
latest ideas in regard to taste and con- 
venience have been installed, and a 
new steel vault of the best type has 
been provided to safeguard the $1,000,000 
deposits held by the bank. 


Meridian, Miss.—About the first of 
October the Union Bank and Trust 
Company will put in safe deposit boxes, 
thus affording its patrons additional 
facilities in caring for their securities 
and other valuables. 


Mobile, Ala.—A new modern power 
house will be erected immediately by 
the Mobile Electric Co., and the lines 
of the company extended and rebuilt. 
H. M. Byllesby & Company, Incorpo- 
rated, engineers, Chicago, have been 
appointed engineers and managers of 
the company. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Lyons, Iowa.—A new brick building, 
with stone trimmings, is now in course 
of construction for the exclusive use of 








Burlington Crust Company 


BURLINGTON, UERMONT 


Assets . . + + «+ + $43,500,000 
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the Lyons Savings Bank and the First 
National Bank. The entire equipment 
will be new and will fittingly represent 
the strength of these well-known insti- 
tutions. 


South Dakota Banks.—According to a 
recent official report, the 225 state 
banks of South Dakota had $25,324,451 
total resources—a gain of $6,367,310 in 
the past year. There are also thirty- 
nine private banks having ‘$3,106,532 
total resources, and fifteen banking cor- 
porations whose total resources are 
$3,705,226, 


Ottumwa, Iowa.—In a notice of the 
new banking-rooms of the Iowa Na- 
tional Bank and the Iowa Savings Bank, 
published in the August Magazine, a 
typographical error made these two in- 
stitutions appear to be located at 
“Ottawa,” instead of at Ottumwa. The 
furnishings wf these rooms, and es- 
pecially the vault equipment, place the 
bank among the best appointed in Iowa. 


Hopkinsville, Ky.—President H. C. 
Gant and Cashier J. E. McPherson are 
justly proud of the handsome appear- 
ance of the remodelled building of the 
Bank of Hopkinsville. The alterations 
include the addition of a third story, 
and the interior has been made beauti- 
ful as well as furnished with every- 
thing needful for the safe and conven- 
ient transaction of the bank’s large 
and growing ‘business. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


San Francisco.—Frank C, Mortimer, 
president of the San Francisco Chapter 
American Institute of Bank Clerks, has 
been promoted to the position of As- 
sistant Cashier of the Mission Bank, 
one of the branch institutions of the 
Bank of California. The Mission Bank 
Was organized about five years ago, 
and has a paid-up capital of $200,000. 
Deposits have doubled since the fire 
and are now nearly $2,000,000. Mr. 
Horace G. White, of the San Francisco 
National Bank, takes Mr. Mortimer’s 
place as president of the bank clerks. 

Insurance payments are being made 
and the money is being spent in re- 
building. The California promotion 
committee states that from ten to 
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twenty thousand men,—mostly skilled 
mechanics, are needed. Money is ready 
to pay for services but labor is scarce. 
A premium is being paid to all men in 
the trades class, carpenters receiving 
from five to seven dollars a day. 


Spokane, Wash.—Advices have been 
received in Spokane that in the last 
four months of the fiscal year ended 
June 30, nine small banks, representing 
a capital of $250,000, and ten of the 
larger class, with an aggregate capital 
of $620,000, were organized in Wash- 
ington. Eighteen national banks, each 
with a capital of $25,000, and five with 
$500,000 capital, were organized in Ore- 
gon. In Idaho eighteen smali banks, 
with a combined capital of $450,000, 
and seven larger ones, with $400,000 
capital, have been organized, The one 
national bank organized in Alaska has 
a capital of $500,000. 


—State Auditor Clausen has com- 
pleted his report of the state banks 
of Washington. The number of these 
banks within the year has increased 
from seventy-three to eighty-six. The 
resources of the banks this year aggre- 
gate $49,318,152, as compared with $30,- 
699,425 last year. Individual deposits 
subject to check have more than 
doubled, in one year increasing from 
$13,780,000 to $27,275,602. The re- 
sources and liabilities are as follows: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans on real estate $ 3,605,372 
Loans on personal property... 5,421,897 
Other loans and discounts... 15,896,650 
Stocks and bonds 2,898,577 
State, county and city war- 
rants 
Real estate 
Cash on hand May 31 


LIABILITIES. 


1,601,730 
1,341,537 
4,261,340 


$ 3,881,000 
1,131,791 
1,144,654 
6,152,237 


Capital paid in 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits 

Certificates of deposits 

Individual deposits - subject 
to check 27,275,502 

Due banks and bankers 1,237,320 

Certified checks 176,606 

Savings deposits 7,439,119 


INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES. 


A system for computing interest on 


daily balances, using the adding ma- 
chine, has been devised by the Business 
Systems Department of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co., of Detroit, Mich., 


and will be sent to banks interested, 
on application to the company. It is 
a most ingenious system and a 
valuable aid to the work of the bank 
clerk. 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL 
BANKS APPROVED. 


The following notices of intention to organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice. 


First National Bank, Guttenberg, N. J.; 
by Wm, LeBert de Bar, et al. 

Frontier National Bank, Morristown, N. 
Y.; by James V. Crawford, et al. 

Hope National Bank, Hope, N. D.; by 
Geo. A. Warner, et al. 

First National Bank, Sawtelle, Cal.; hy 
Robert F, Jones, et al. 

First National Bank, Carnegie, 
by F. M. Bailey, et al. 

Merchants’ National Bank, 
Texas; by A. C. Wilson, et al. 

Plankinton National Bank, Plankinson, 
S. D.; by C. H, Freeman, et al. 

First National Bank, Woodlawn, IIl.; by 
Wm. Sides, et al. 

First National Bank, Florala, Ala.; by 
A. N. Wilson, et al. 

First National Bank, New Point, Ind.; 
by W. T. S. Blackburn, et al. 

Lemasters National Bank, Lemasters, 
Pa.; by Ed. B. Diehl, et al. 

First National: Bank, Avoca, Pa.; by 
John F. McLaughlin, et al. 

First National Bank, Sodus, N. Y.; by 
Herman P. Kelly, et al. 

First National Bank, Northwood, Iowa; 
by G. N. Gaugen, et al. 


Okla.; 


Dallas, 


IF YOU WANT to 
SELL YOUR BANK 
GET ON THE *‘ LIVE WIRE’’ 
Chas. E. Walters, No. 8 Scott St., 


Council Bluffs, Ia., ‘‘the bank 
man,” buys and sells banks every- 
where, regardless of location or 
size. Negotiations without pub- 
licity. References furnished. Ask 
for a copy of ‘‘ The Confidential 
Banker.” 


Bankers National Bank, Ardmore, I. T.; 
by C, W. Baumbach, et al. 

National Bank of Norton, 
Kans.; by W. R. Fisher, et al. 

Collegeville National Bank, Collegeville, 
Pa.; by Henry T. Hunsicker, et al. 

Farmers & Merchants’ National Bank, 
Salisbury, Mo.; by J. W. Luck, et al. 

Commercial National Bank, Alma, 
Kans.; by L. Palenske, et al. 

People’s National Bank, Elkins, W. Va.3 
by D. H. Hill, et al. 

First National Bank, Sanborn, N. D.}; 
by J. L. Wetherill, et al. 

First National Bank, Rush Springs, I. 
T.; by Ed. F. Johns, et al. 

First National Bank, Granite 
Minn.; by O. H. Sorlein, et al. 

Miners & Merchants’ National Bank, 
Clifton, Ariz.; by S. J. Forbes, et al. 

First National Bank, Marquette, Neb.; 
by W. I. Farley, et al. 

Union National Bank, Union, Oreg.; by 
E. T. Kaster, et al. 

Manufacturers’ National Bank, New- 
nan, Ga.; by W. B. Orr, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Guttenberg, N. 
J.; by Henry Brill, et al. 

Roff National Bank, Roff, I. T.; by L. 
T. Tryon, et al. 

First National Bank, Wolbach, Neb.; by 
Geo. T, Lean, et al. 

Pullman National Bank, Pullman, 
Wash.; by E. S. Burgan, et al. 

First National Bank, Belleville, N. J.; 
(P. O., Newark); by Jonas F. Eman- 
uel, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Comanche, I. 
T.; by T. C. Phillips, et al. 

Comanche National Bank, Comanche, L 
T.; by T. L. Wade, et al. 

First National Bank, Melrose, N. M.; 
by B, D. Oldham, et al. 

Farmers & Miners’ National Bank, 
Bentleyville, Pa.; by J. E. Richardson, 
et al. 

First National Bank, Sabina, Ohio; by 
Cc. R. Ellis, et al. 


Norton, 


Falls, 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


8309—First National Bank, Northfork, 
W. Va.; capital, $50,000; Pres., Lester 
G. Toney; Vice-Pres., William J. 
Beury; Cashier, R. B. Parrish. 
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8310—Farmers’ National Bank, Temple, 
Okla.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. A. 
Williams; Vice-Pres., M. L. Hender- 
son; Cashier, T. N. Gay; Asst, Cashier, 
H. A. Crawford, 

8311—First National Bank, Midland, Pa.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Charles Mc- 
Knight; Vice-Pres., Edward J. Alli- 
son; Cashier, Thomas E. Poe. 

8312—Citizens’ National Bank, Brown- 
wood, Texas; ‘capital, $100,000; Pres., 
J. A. Abney; Vice-Pres., A. L. Self; 
Cashier, G. B. Davidson; Asst. Cash- 
ier, F. S. Abney. 

8313—American National Bank, Paw- 
huska, Okla.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Charles F, Stuart; Cashier, Chas. M. 
Hirt. 

8314—First National Bank, Arlington, 
Ga.; capital, $30,000; Pres., W. E. 
Saunders; Vice-Pres., B. H,. Askew; 
Cashier, B. H. Askew, Jr. 

8315—Citizens’ National Bank, Alamo- 
gordo, N. M.; capital, $30,000; Pres., 
Alfred Hunter; Vice-Pres.. Jacob 
Snover and Chas. E, Mitchell; Cash- 
ier, H. P. Seamans, 

8316—First National Bank, Olustee, 
Okla.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. W. 
Edwards; Vice-Pres., A. D. Smith; 
Cashier, J. M. Norton; Asst. Cashier, 
R. L. Traweek. 

8317—Farmers’ National Bank, Madison; 
Neb.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Thomas 
O’Shea; Vice-Pres., Oliver S. Christ- 
ian; Cashier, John Tully. 

8318—Farmers’ National Bank, Grape- 
vine, Texas; capital, $30,000; Pres., 
W. H. Lucas; Vice-Pres., J. E. M. 
Yates and B. H. Starr; Cashier, V. M. 
Washam; Asst. Cashier, John S. Es- 
tell. 

8319—First National Bank, Berlin, Md.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., L. L. Dirickson, 
Jr.; Vice-Pres., James C. Dirickson 
and Henry T. Bell; Cashier, Theo. 
Palmatany, 

$320—Springdale National Bank, Spring- 
dale, Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres., L. A. 
Burnett; Vice-Pres., Jos. Heiden- 
kamp; Cashier, J. A, Lassalle. 

8321—Florida National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; capital, $1,000,000; Pres., C. 
E. Garner; Vice-Pres., Arthur F. 
Perry and C. B. Rogers; Cashier, W. 
A, Redding; Asst. Cashier, G. J. Avent. 

$322—First National Bank, Coleraine, 
Minn. (P. O. Bovey); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., John C. Greenway; Vice-Pres., 
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Daniel M. Gunn; 
O'Connor. 

8323—First National Bank, Merchant- 
ville, N. J.; capital, $25,000; Pres., S. 
C. Gilmore, 

8324—-Citizens’ National Bank, Williston, 
N. D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., H. C. 
Delaney; Vice-Pres., J. J. Delaney; 
Cashier, Bertha Maloy; Asst. Cashier, 
Ella Maloy. 

8325—First National Bank, Wessington, 
S. D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., H. A. 
Peirce; Vice-Pres., H. E. Vance; 
Cashier, E. D. Schollian. 

8326—First National Bank, Liverpool, 
Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Charles H. 
Snyder; Vice-Pres., John D. Snyder; 
Cashier, H. A. S. Shuler, 

8327—First National Bank, May, Texas; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., W. S. Gray; 
Vice-Pres., E, A. Robason and Geo. 
W. Plummer; Cashier, B. H. Bettis. 

8328—German National Bank, Columbus, 
Neb.; capital, $50,000; Pres., G W. 
Phillips; Vice-Pres., Theodore Fricd- 
hof; Cashier, B. H. Schroeder; Asst. 
Cashier, Henry Wilckens. 

8329—Bridgeport National Bank, Bridge- 
port, Pa.; capital, $50,000; Pres., Chas. 
H. Mann; Vice-Pres., John J. Me- 
Cormick and Clarence Hudson; Cash- 
ier, W. H. Kneedler. 

8330—National Bank of Bowie, Bowie, 
Texas; capital, $50,000; Pres., John B. 
Hunt; Vice-Pres., Robert Meyer; 
Cashier, S. P. Strong. 

8331—First National Bank, Bardwell, 
Ky.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Thomas 
T. Gardner; Vice-Pres., W. R. Hasel- 
wood and R. M. J. Haworth; Cashier, 
L. J. Bryant. 

8332—United States National Bank, 
White Lake, S. D.; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Ludwig Loevinger; Vice-Pres., 
Henry Hofmeister and Adam Foss; 
Cashier, J. C. G. Sale; Asst. Cashier, 
F. W. Garver. 

8338—Gary National Bank, Gary, W. 
Va.; capital, $25,000; Pres., R. V. 
Shanklin; Vice-Pres., J. D. Peery. 

$334—Tottenville National Bank, Tot- 
tenville, N. Y.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
G. S. Barnes; Cashier, A. Howard 
Watson. 

$335—First National Bank, St. James, 
Neb.; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. S. 
Weston; Vice-Pres., J. C. Robinson; 
Cashier, E. A, Miller. 


Cashier, Geo. E. 


NEW STATE BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 
Ensley—Bank of Alabama capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., R. F. Smith; Vice-Pres., 
Louis McLain; Acting Cashier, Foster 
Hamilton. 
ARKANSAS. 


Junction City—Merchants & Farmers’ 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., A. B. 


Henderson; Vice-Pres., C. A. Harris; 
Cashier, T. B. Henderson. 


Sulphur Springs—Bank of Sulphur 
Springs; capital, $10,000; Pres., John 
B. Pollard; Vice-Pres., A. M. Coun- 
terman; Cashier, Perry N. Clark. 


Bank; capital, 
W. J. Johnson; Vice- 


Washington—Farmers’ 
$8,000; Pres., 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 


Pres., C. Lester Miller; Cashier, H. A. 
Forsythe, 


CALIFORNIA. 


Long Beach—People’s Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., E. J. Walker; Vice- 
Pres., Frank A, Howe; Asst. Cashier, 

J. C. Douglass. 

Los Angeles—Fraternal Savings & Com- 
mercial Bank; capital, $35,000; Pres.. 
Addison Syske; Vice-Pres., Robert 
Hale; Cashier, A. W. Wright.—Main 
Street Bank, capital, $17,085; Pres., J. 
M. Carpenter; Vice-Pres., E. T. Par«<c; 
Cashier, E. W. Deibler. 


FLORIDA. 


Apalachicola—Apalachicola State Bank 
(successor to Capital City Bank 
Branch); capital, $25,000; Pres., G. W. 
Saxon; Vice-Pres., I. F. Porter; Cash- 
ier, S. E. Teague, 

Leesburg—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $25.- 
000; Cashier, C. O, McLaughlin. 

Micanopy—Micanopy Banking Co.; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., C. E, Melton; Vice- 
Pres., H. L. Montgomery; Cashier, J. 
D. Watkins. 

Winter Haven—Winter Haven Banking 
Co.; capital, $700; Pres., R. H. Pea- 
cock; Vice-Pres., C. W. McCoy; Cash- 
ier, E. C. Howard. 


GEORGIA. 


Ocilla—Citizens’ Bank (successor to 
Bank of Ocilla); capital, $50,000; Pres., 
Wm, Henderson; Vice-Pres., J. A. 
Pruitt; Cashier, D. J. Henderson, Jr. 

Rochell—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., J. B. D. Woodburn; Vice- 
Pres., W. G. Ford; Cashier, J. W. 
McNamara, 

Savannah—Citizens’ Trust Co.; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., Chas. F, Fulton; Vice- 
Pres., Hugo IL Frank; Sec., A. F. 
King; Asst. Sec., D. W. Andrews. 

Talbotton—Bank of Talbotton; capital, 
30,000; Pres., L. O. Benton; Vice- 
Pres., J. H, McGehee; Cashier, J. W. 
Jordan. 


IDAHO. 


Coeur d’Alene—American Trust Co.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., F. A. Black- 
well; Vice-Pres., James H. Harte; 
Cashier, Ira H. Shallis. 


ILLINOIS. 


Alma—Citizens’ Bank; Pres., A. F. Mal- 
lotte; Cashier, Jesse Evans. 

Chicago—North-Western Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank; capital and surplus, $225,- 
000; Pres., John F. Smulski; Vice- 
Pres., Walter J. Raymond; Cashier, 
Theodore M. Helinski; Asst. Cashier, 
John A. Prebis. 

Ina—Ina Bank; capital, $7,000; Pres., 
Albert Watson; Vice-Pres., J. T. Foy; 
Cashier, R. McBride. 
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Keyesport—Bank of Keyesport; Pres., 
August Schlafly; Vice-Pres., F, Schlaf- 
ly; Cashier, E. F. Ackerman. 

Mounds—First State Bank (successor 
to Bank of Beechwood); capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., C. J. Boswell; Vice-Pres., 
W. A. Wall; Cashier, John D. Bristow; 
Asst. Cashier, T. N, Karraker. 


INDIANA. 


Fortville—Fortville State Bank (succes- 
sor to Fortville Bank); capital, $26,- 
000; Pres., Isom W. Denney; Vice- 
Pres., James M. Cook; Cashier, E. 
F. Cahen; Asst. Cashier, J. W. Trit- 
tipo. 

Indianapolis—German-American Trust 
Co.; capital, $300,000; Pres., Albert E. 
Metzger; Vice-Pres., Gustav A. 
Schmall; Sec., W. J. Kasberg; Asst. 
Sec., F. E. Gates. 

Toleston—First State Bank; capital, $2- 
5,000; Pres., G. J. Bader; Vice-Pres., 
Wm, cC. Kunert; Cashier, J. W. 
Fouche. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Holdenville—Farmers’ Bank & Trust 
Co.; capital, $25,000; Pres., T. T. 
Godfrey; Vice-Pres., I. R. Heasty; 
Cashier, Jos. L, Vaughan. 


IOWA. 


Farley—State Bank (successor to Bank 
of Farley); capital, $25,000; Pres., W. 
J. Creglow; Vice-Pres., Will Baker; 
Cashier, Geo. A. Gibbs. 

Farragut — Commercial Savings Bank 
(successor to Farragut Bank); capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., M. H. Galt; Vice- 
Pres., C. L. Larson; Cashier, R. P. 
Galt. 

Holland—Farmers’ Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $20,000; Pres., John Frercihs; 
Vice-Pres., Thomas Neessen; Cashier, 
oO, A. Ontjes. 

Rubio—Rubio Savings Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Frank R, Feltz; Vice- 
Pres., H. A. Linthley. 

Teeds Grove—Teeds Grove Savings 
Bank; Pres., J. J. Gehlsen; Vice-Pres., 
W. A. Altfilisch; Cashier, H. H. 
Peterson; Asst. Cashier, H. Ohlsen. 


KANSAS. 


Manhattan—Manhattan State Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., W. H. Rainey; 
Vice-Pres., C. B, Daughters; Cashier, 
M. E. Sargent. 

Melvern—Melvern State Bank; capital. 
$10,000; Pres., W. H. Connely; Vice- 
Pres., Marron Smith; Cashier, W. §. 
Clark; Asst. Cashier, W. O. Stephen-. 

Milford—-State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., W. H. Kennett; Vice-Pres., A. 
F. Fawley; Cashier, E. McChesney. 

Rose Hill—Rose Hill State Bank; capi- 
tal. $10,000; Pres., James McCluggage; 
Vice-Pres., W. N. Harris; Cashier, J. 
F. McCluggage. 
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Wichita—Gold Savings Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Hiram W. Lewis; 
Cashier, Philip K. Lewis. 


KENTUCKY. 


Mortonsville—Farmers’ Bank; Pres., S. 
I. Sublette; Vice-Pres., Charles Ford; 
Cashier, E. L. Mitchel. 


LOUISIANA. 


Labadieville—Bank of Labadie; capital. 
$20,000; Pres., Thomas Beary; Vice- 
Pres., H. C. Dansereau; Cashier, Gus. 
Villere. 

Vivian—Vivian State Bank; Pres., H. 
H. Huckabay; Vice-Pres.. G. M. 
Huckabay; Cashier, W. T. Caldwell; 
Asst. Cashier, Joseph Witt. 

Zwolle—Bank of Zwolle; capital, $12.- 
500; Pres., J. P. Towery; Vice-Pres. 
S. H. Porter; Cashier, R. L. Gay. 


MAINE. 


Augusta—State Trust Co.; capital, $59,- 
000; Pres., John F. Hill; Vice-Pres., 
Thomas J. Lynch; Treas., Geo. C. 
Libby. 

Greenville—Greenville 
Guilford Trust Co.; 
Davis. 


Branch of the 
Treas., H. W. 


MARYLAND. 


Hamilton— Suburban Savings Bank; 
Pres., Wm. McCallister; Vice-Pres., 
C. H. Knox; Cashier, J. A. MacWil- 
liams; Sec., .C, H. Bradfield. 


MICHIGAN. 


Alanson Bank (J. F. Holden & Son); 
capital, $5,000. 

Detroit—H. S. Warren & Co. 

Elmira—Elmira Bank of Buell & Son; 
Pres., D. D, Buell; Cashier, Dorr D. 
Buell. 

Marion—Marion State Bank (successor 
to Bank of Marion); capital $10,285: 
Pres., F. W. Lawrence; Vice-Pres., 
F. B. Dunham; Cashier, R. A. Lewis. 


MINNESOTA. 


Albany—First State Bank (successor to 
Bank of Albany); capital, $15,000; 
Pres., H. A. Warner; Vice-Pres., Peter 
Kraker; Cashier, Ernest Keller; Asst. 
Cashier, Charles W. Christen, 

East Grand Forks—First State Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., C. J. Lofgren; 
Vice-Pres., O. M. Hatcher; Asst. Cash- 
ier, N. J. Nelson. 

Farwell—Farwell State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., A. K. Tweto; Vice- 
Pres., Ingvald Johnson; Cashier, O. B. 
Methuen. 

South Haven—First State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., M. T. Weum; Vice- 
Pres., F. 8. Holmes; Cashier, Aug. 
Bragg. 
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Villard—Villard State Bank (successor 
to Bank of Villard); capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Tollef Jacobson; Vice-Pres., 
Andrew Jacobson; Cashier, Jesse M. 
Curtis, 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Jackson—Jackson Loan & Trust Co.; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., W. D. Shackle- 
ford; Vice-Pres., F. A. Ward; Cash- 
ier, H. F. Crisler. 

Moss Point—Bank of Moss Point; cap- 
ital, $50,000; Pres., J. Boweos; Vice- 
Pres., A. F. Dantzler; Cashier, H. C. 
Herring. 


MISSOURI. 


Center—People’s Bank; capital, $12,000; 
Pres., V. B. Elzea; Vice-Pres., J. E. 
Briggs; Cashier, W. E. Flowerree. 

Greenville — Greenvilie Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., John S. Enloe; Vice- 
Pres., Abner Barrow; Cashier, Joseph 
Hanna. 

Leonard—Farmers’ Bank; capital, $10.- 
000; Pres., Wm. Z. T. Peoples; Vice- 
Pres., B. F. Vanvactor; Cashier, B. 
J. See. 

Mercer—Holmes Bank; capital, $20,000; 
Cashier, W. W. Holmes; Asst. Cash- 
ier, J. K. Lowry. 

Moberly—Moberly Trust Co.; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., Julius Miller; Vice- 
Pres., J. C. O’Keefe; Cashier, G. O. 
Perry; Asst. Cashier, H. J. Lotter. 

Phillipsburg — Farmers’ State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., E. L. Turner; 
Vice-Pres., E. L. Senn; Cashier, A. T. 
Lewis. 

Springfield—State Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., E, C. Jones; Vice- 
Pres., T. J. Murray; Cashier, W. O. 
Oldham. 


MONTANA. 


Harlowton—State Bank (successor to 
Bank of Harlowton); capital, $30,000: 
Pres., Benjamin Urner; Vice-Pres., 
Samuel A. Shaw; Cashier, W. O. 
Straight. 


NEBRASKA. 


Guide Rock—Guide Rock State Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., H. B. Hunter; 
Vice-Pres., H. Wichmann; Cashier, 
John Young. 

St. James—Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $12,000; Pres., W. P. Logan; Vice- 
Pres., W. L. Mote; Cashier, P. A. 
Sullivan. 

Ulysses—Farmers & Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., Geo. L. Smith; 
Vice-Pres., W. R. Brown; Cashier, 
Floyd Seybolt. 


NEVADA. 


Fairview—Douglass & Jarvis. 
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NEW YORK. 


New York City—Hudson Trust Co. (suc- 
cessor to United National Bank); 
capital $1,000,000; Pres., O. F. Thom- 
as; Vice-Pres., John Gerkin, C. F. 
Holm and E, R. Thomas; Sec., Henry 
Cc. Strahmann. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Canton—Champion Bank; capital, $10.- 
000; Pres., G. W. Maslin; Cashier, O. 
M. Hampton. 

High Point—North Carolina Savings & 
Trust Co.; capital, $150,000; Pres., FE. 
M. Armsfield; Vice-Pres., J. A. Ljnd- 
say; Cashier, F. G. Boyles. 

New Bern—New Bern Banking & Trust 
Co.; capital, $100,000; Pres., James B. 
Blades; Vice-Pres., Wm. G. Blades; 
Cashier, Geo. B. Pendleton. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Ambrose — First International Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., Arent J. John- 
son; Vice-Pres., C. I. Rollefson; 
Cashier, P. G. Anderson. 

Ayr—Ayr State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
A. K. Tweta; Cashier, O. A. Pearce. 

Finley—State Bank; capital, $20,000; 
Pres., A. Garborg; Vice-Pres., E. G. 
Quamme; Cashier, C. G. Linnell. 

McKenzie—McKenzie State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Joseph Hare; Vice- 
Pres., C. B. Little; Cashier, H. P. 
Goddard; Asst. Cashier, G. J. McLean. 

Plaza—First Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., R. W. Akin; Vice-Pres., Aug. 
Peterson; Cashier, L. E. Linder. 


OHIO. 


Hamilton—City Savings Bank & Trust 
Co.; capital, $50,000; Pres., T. S. A. 
Reutschler; Vice-Pres:, Allen An- 
drews; Cashier, Charles I. Anderson; 
Asst. Cashier, E. B. Furgeson. 

Mansfield—Farmers’ Savings & Trust 
Co. (successors to Farmers’ National 
Bank); capital, $100,000; Pres., Bur- 
ton Preston; Vice-Pres., E. S. Nail; 
Sec. and Treas., A. M. Trago; Asst. 
Sec. and Treas., H. A. Saiter. 

Racine—Racine Banking Co; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Waid Cross; Vice-Pres., 
S. W. Alexander; Cashier, W. P. 
Carver; Asst. Cashier, C. B. Crow. 

Verona—Farmers’ Bank; capital, $100,- 
000; Pres., John Werts; Vice-Pres., 
A. N. Rife; Cashier, S. G. Sheller; 
Asst. Cashier, F. O. Pansing. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Berlin—Berlin Exchange Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., R. V. Converse; Vice- 
Pres., W. T. Bonner; Cashier, J. M. 
Bonner. 

Burlington—Bank of Burlington; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Fred Kumeraw; 
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Vice-Pres., F. W. Weller and Charles 
West; Cashier, H. L. Reno. 

Keystone—Keystone State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,009; Pres., J. B, Charles; Vice- 
Pres., C. W. Carpenter; Cashier, 
James L. West. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Harrisburg—People’s Savings Bank; 
Pres., J. Nelson Clark; iVice-Pres.. 
DeWitt A. Fry; Treas., Geo. A. Sei- 
bert. 

Philadelphia—Aldine Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $125,000; Pres., Webster King 
Wetherill; Vice-Pres., Caleb Cresson, 
Jr.; Treas., Thomas H. Ingram; Asst. 
Treas., Geo, H. White.—Kensington 
Trust Co.; capital, $150,000; Pres., 
Geo. S. Cox; Vice-Pres., James Henry 
and Edward T. Flood; Sec. and 
Treas.. Charlies L. Martin. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Aiken—Farmers & Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., J. P. McNail; 
Vice-Pres., R. W. McCreary; Cashier, 
B. Monroe Weeks, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Athol—Athol State Bank; capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., Charles Reinecke; Vice- 
Pres., J. D. Prindle; Cashier, S. P. 
Watkins; Asst. Cashier, H. S. Wat- 
kins. 

Bemis—State Bank; Pres., A. J. Lock- 
hart; Cashier, M. L. Rerman. 

Frankfort—Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., E. P. Healey; Vice- 
Pres., T. B. Ervin; Cashier, R. F. 
Ervin. 

Rutland—Farmers’ Savings Bank; cap!- 
tal, $5,000; Pres., Charles A. Wiley; 
Vice-Pres., G. DeBoer; Cashier, C. G. 
DeBoer. 

Wessington—Henderson State Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., James Hen- 
derson; Vice-Pres., P. T. Henderson; 
Cashier, B. J. Henderson. 


TENNESSEE, 


Graysville — Graysville Bank; capital, 
$11,000; Pres., J. W. Carlock; Vice- 
Pres., H. C. Francisca; Cashier, K. F. 
Johnson. 


TEXAS. 


Clifton—Clifton State Bank; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., H. H. Baley; Vice- 
Pres., T. W. Anderson; Cashier, J. M. 
Jenson. 

Marble City—Citizens’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $20,000; Pres., J. R. Yett; Vice- 
Pres., Levi Crownover; Cashier, Carl 
Francis, 

Peaster—Farmers’ Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., C. W. McCarty; Vice- 
Pres., W. E. Foudren; Cashier, M. D. 
Plumber. 
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Waxahachie—State Bank & Trust Co.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., R. G. Phillips; 
Vice-Pres., G. W. Coleman; Cashier, 
E. P. Hawkins; Asst. Cashiers, R. J. 
Coleman and J. E. Coleman. 


UTAH. 


Green River—Green River State Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., Frank Cook; 
Vice-Pres., E. C. Million; Cashier, R. 
M. Eldred, 


VIRGINIA. 


Chester — Chesterfield County Bank; 
capital, $5,000; Pres., T. K. Sands; 
Vice-Pres., W. B. Strither; Cashier. 
W. C. Trueheart. 

Falls Church—Falls Church Bank & 
Trust Co.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. 
B, Fadeley; Vice-Pres., J. B. Gould; 
Cashier, Geo, W. Hawxhurst. 

Norfolk — Commercial Bank (S. W. 
Steel). 

Suffolkk—Merchants & Truckers’ Bank; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., W. R. Myers; 
Vice-Pres., T. H. Debnam; Cashier, 
H. J. Bowen. 


WASHINGTON. 


Alma—Okanogan Valley Bank; capital. 
$15,000; Pres., J. A. Rickert; Vice- 
Pres., Howard Babcock; Cashier, 
Harry J. Kerr; Asst, Cashier. E. A. 
Kerr, 

Johnson—People’s Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., M. W. Peterson; Asst. Cashier, 
Edythe Peterson. 

Kent—State Bank; capital, $40,000; 
Pres., L. J. Overlock; Vice-Pres., W. 
J. Shinn; Cashier, W. H. Overlock; 
Asst. Cashier, Charles R. Otey. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Union—Farmers’ Banking Co.; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., W. G. Caperton; Vice- 


Pres., J. L. Frail; Cashier, W. McD. 
Johnston. 


WYOMING. 


Newcastle—Weston County Bank; capi- 
tal, $20,000; Pres., J. Faehndrich; Vice- 
Pres., C. L. Erickson; Cashier, C, J. 
Faehndrich. 


CANADA. 


ONTARIO. 


Brampton—Sovereign Bank of Canada; 
Geo. W. McFarland, Mer. 

Eglington—Ontario Bank; D. A. Rad- 
cliffe, Mer. 

London North—Bank of Toronto. 

Queensville—Ontario Bank; C. G. Ross, 
Mer. 

Roseneath—Union Bank of Canada; A. 
M. Bailey, Mer. 


MANITOBA. 


Elm Creek—Bank of Hamilton; W. C. 


Soole, Mer. 
Norwood—Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
Swan River—Bank of Toronto. 


ALBERTA. 


Coleman — Eastern Townships Bank 
(successor to British-American Trust 
Co.); Mer., Geo. E. Ewing. 

Red Deer—Northern Bank; A. Scott. 
Mer. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 


Balcarres—Northern Bank; W. J. Sav- 
age, Mer. 
Wolseley—Bank of Toronto. 


QUEBEC. 


St. Hyacinthe — Banque 
W. A. Moreau. 


d’Hochelaga; 
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ALABAMA. 


Birmingham—tTraders’ National Bank; 
C. H. Seales, Cashier; no Asst. Cash- 
fer in place of C. H. Seales. 


ARKANSAS. 


Conway—Bank of Conway; capital in- 
creased to $50,000. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Sunnyvale—Bank of Sunnyvale; C. C. 
Spalding, Cashier in place of G. H. 
Kennedy, resigned. 

Visalia—First National Bank; 8S. Mitch- 
ell, Pres. in place of W. F, Thomas; 
Cc. M. Griffith, Cashier in place of S. 
Mitchell; C, E. Coughran, Asst. Cash- 
jer in place of C. M, Griffith.: 


COLORADO. 
Fort Collins—First National Bank; G. 
Frank Trotter, Cashier, resigned. 
Monte Vista—First National Bank; Wm. 
W. Pickett, Asst. Cashier. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Kensington'— Berlin Savings Bank; 
Francis Deming, Asst, Treas. 

New London—Mariners’ Savings Bank; 
William L. Peckham, Vice-Pres. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington— Union Savings Bank; 
Francis H. Smith, Pres., deceased. 
FLORIDA. 


Ocala—Central National Bank; J. B. 
Brooks, Cashier; no Asst. Casbier in 
place of J, B. Brooks. 
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GEORGIA. 
Atlanta—Fourth National Bank; James 
W. English, Jr., Vice-Pres, in place of 
Walker P. Inman, resigned. 


IDAHO. 


Qoeur d’Alene— Exchange National 
Bank; V. W. Platt, Cashier in place of 
A. V. Chamberlain; Geo. H. Freed- 
lander, Asst. Cashier in place of V. 
W. Platt. 


ILLINOIS. 


Arthur—First National Bank; E. W 
Boyd, Asst. Cashier in place of S. A. 
Vradenburg. 

Bloomington—German-American Bank; 
James S. Neville, Pres., deceased. 

Decatur—Citizens’ National Bank; W. 
P. Anderson, Vice-Pres. 

Monmouth—People’s National Bank; H. 
RB. Smith, Pres, in place of Geo. E: 
Armsby; E. D. Brady, Cashier in 
place of H. B. Smith; C. M. Johnston, 
Asst. Cashier in place of E. D. Brady. 

Paris—Citizens’ National Bank; J. Wm. 
Snyder, Pres. in place of J. D. Hunter; 
J. G. Brown, Vice-Pres,. in place of J. 
Wm. Snyder. 

Peorla—Illinois National Bank: W. B. 
Kingman, Pres. in place of Ira D. 
Buck, 

Yates City—Farmers’ Bank and People’s 
Bank; succeeded by Bank of Yates 
City. 


INDIANA. 


Fort Wayne—Hamilton National Bank: 
J. R. McCulloch, Cashier in place of 
John Mohr, Jr., deceased; H. J. Tay- 
lor, Second Asst. Cashier. 

Montezuma—First National Bank; J. E. 
Johnston, Pres., in place of W. H. 
Sylvester. 

New Richmond—Corn Exchange Bank; 
Geo. W. Washburn, Pres., deceased. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Eufaula—First National Bank; no Cash- 
fer in place of J. T. Crane, deceased. 

Fort Towson—First National Bank; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of S. J. Wright. 

Holdenville—First National Bank; W. R. 
Scott and T. B. Neal, Asst. Cashiers 
in place of O. S. Penney and Charles 
E. Taylor. 

Hugo—First National Bank; E. L. De- 
Witt, Cashier in place of W. F. 
Miller; no Asst, Cashier in place of 
E. L. DeWitt. 

Okmulgee — Citizens’ National 
Carlisle Mabrey, Asst. Cashier. 


IOWA. 


Ankeny—Bank of Ankeny; B. A. Lama- 
son, Cashier, deceased. 
Pennett—Bennett Savings Bank; Wm. 
Bierkamp, Jr., Cashier, resigned. 
Clarinda—Clarinda National Bank; E. 


Bank; 
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G. Day, Cashier in 
Brown. 

Davenport—First National Bank; L. J. 
Yaggy, Cashier in place of Gecrge 
Hoehn; no Asst. Cashier in place of 
L. J. Yagsy. 

Lehigh— First National Bank; G. W. 
Marsh, Vice-Pres. in place of Pat 
Daly, deceased. 

Mason City—City National Bank; J. S. 
Wheeler, Pres. in place of H. A. 
Merrill. 

Mechanicsville—Helmer & Gortner State 
Bank; H. F. Collver, deceased. 

New Hampton—First National Bank; 
Tim Donovan, Vice-Pres. in place of 
J. W. Sandusky; C. A. Larson, Cash- 
ier in place of Tim Donovan. 

Schleswig—German Bank; Emil Kruger, 
Cashier, deceased. 

Waterloo—Leavitt & Johnson National 
Bank; J. E. Sedgwich, Pres. in place 
of John H. Leavitt; C. E. Pickett, 
Vice-Pres. in place of J. E. Sedgwich. 


place 


KANSAS. 


Augusta—First National Bank; no Cash- 
ier in place of S. A. Simpson. 

Carlton—Carlton State Bank; James B. 
Major, Cashier, deceased. 

Emporia—Emporia National Bank; Wm, 
T. Soden, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

Humboldt — Humboldt National Bank; 
Leslie K. Meek, Asst. Cashier. 


KENTUCKY. 


Bryantsville—Bank of Bryantsville; J. C. 
Williams, Cashier. 

Harrison—Harrison Deposit Bank; O. 
L. Ballinger, Cashier, resigned. 

Lexington—First National Bank; John 
T. Shelby. Pres. in place of W. K. 
Massie; John Gund, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
place of H. M, Skillman. 

Pineville—Bell National Bank; C. C. 
Durham, Vice-Pres. in place of C. J. 
Johnson. 

Somerset — Farmers’ National Bank; 
Edgar Murrell, Asst. Cashier in place 
of John Inman, deceased. 


LOUISIANA. 


Jennings—State National Bank; B. D. 
Ilgenfritz, Asst, Cashier. 


MAINE. 


Calais—Calais Savings Bank; F. H. 
Lowell, Treas. in place of F. H. 
Lowell; J. Murray Hill, Asst. Treas. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston—Washington Trust Co.; ab- 
sorbed by Beacon Trust Co. 

Chelsea—Winnisimmet National Bank; 
Benjamin F. Dodge, Vice-Pres, in 
place of Geo. W. Moses. 

Florence—Florence Savings Bank; Sam- 
uel Porter, Pres., deceased. 

Lowell—Washington Savings  Institu- 
tion; John J. Hogan, President. 
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Springfield—Hampden Savings Bank; 
John Bangs Phelps, Treas. in place of 
Peter 8S. Bailey, deceased. 

Uxbridge—Blackstone National Bank; 
Arthur Wheelock, Vice-Pres. in place 
of Daniel W. Taft, deceased. 

Whitinsville—Whitinsville Savings Bank; 
James C. Brown, Treas, in place of 
Charles F. Parkis, resigned. 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit—Peninsular Savings Bank; cap- 
ital increased to $400,000. 

Grand Rapids—State Bank of Michigan; 
Marsh H. Sorrick, Cashier, resigned. 


MINNESOTA. 


Bethel — Bank of Bethel; 
Waters, Cashier, deceased. 

St. Paul—St. Paul National Bank; J. R. 
Mitchell, Pres. in place of A. C. An- 
derson. 

Truman-—Truman National Bank; J. J. 
Arms, Cashier, deceased. 


Mathew 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Collins—Merchants & Planters’ Bank; 
J. L. McEachern, Cashier in place of 
Cc. V. Ervin, resigned; Will Kelly, 
Asst, Cashier. 

Scranton—Scranton State Bank; Alfred 
L. Staples, Cashier in place of H. 8 
Rourke, resigned. 

Vicksburg—First National Bank; capi- 
tal increased to $300,000. 


MISSOURI. 


Liberal—First National Bank; A. B. 
Petgen, Cashier in place of W. C. 
Frost. 

Odessa—Farmers’ Bank; Robert T. Rus- 
sell, Pres., deceased. 

Savannah—First National Bank; W. A. 
Boyer, Pres. in place of L. C. Cottrill: 
J. lL, Beaghler, Cashier in place of 
J. C. Kirtley. 


NEBRASKA. 


Eustis—Farmers’ State Bank; capital 
increased to $30,000. 

Odell—Hinds State Bank; capital in- 
creased to $15,000. 
Stuart—First National 
Crowell, Vice-Pres. in place of L. M. 

Weaver. 


Bank; C. C¢. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Bordentown—Bordentown Banking Co.; 
Alfred I. Claypool, Cashier, deceased. 

Flemington—Flemington National Bank: 
John B, Case, Pres. in place of Wil- 
liam Richards, deceased: no Vice- 
Pres. in place of John B. Case. 

Newton--Merchants’ National Bank; 
John L. Swayze, Pres. in place of J. 
C. Howell; E. Morrison, Vice-Pres, in 
place of John L, Swayze. 
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NEW YORK. 


Albany—New York State National Bank; 
capital increased to $500,000. 

Buffalo—Columbia National Bank; cap- 
ital increased to $5,000,000.—Marine 
National Bank; capital increased’ to 
$1,500,000. 

Hornellsville—First National Bank; title 
changed to First National Bank of 
Hornell, to conform to change of name 
of city. 

Kinderhook — National Union Bank; 
James A, Reynolds, Cashier in place 
of W. H. Rainey. 

Kingston—First National Bank of Ron- 
dout; L. Beeres, Asst. Cashier. 

Newburgh—Newburgh Savings Bank; 
James M. Wentz, Pres., deceased. 

New York City—Pacific Bank; capital 
increased to $500,000.—Importers & 
Traders’ National Bank; James R. 
Plum, Vice-Pres. in place of Russell 
Sage, deceased. 

Norwich—Chenango National Bank; Al- 
bert F. Gladding, Pres. in place of 
Andrew J. Beebe, deceased; Homer H. 
Higley. Vice-Pres. in place of Albert 
F. Gladding; William Mason, Cashier 
in place of Homer H. Higley: no Asst. 
Cashier in place of William Mason. 

Sherburne—Sherburne National Bank; 
Joshua Pratt, Pres., deceased. 

Syracuse—National Bank of Syracuse; 
capital increased to $600,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Cooperstown—First National Bank; R. 
C. Cooper, Pres. in place of Robert 
Jones. 


OHIO. 


Bellefontaine — Bellefontaine National 
Bank; Earl M. Smith, Cashier in place 
of John C. Brand, Jr.; C. A. McLaugh- 
lin, Asst. Cashier in place of Earl M. 
Smith. 

Clarksville—Farmers’ National Bank; 
Clinton Madden, Cashier in place of I. 
N. Lair. 

Delaware—Delaware National Bank; no 
Asst. Cashier in place of Geo. 8, Cry- 

er. 

on National Bank; J. C. 
Williams, Cashier, resigned. 

Malta—Malta National Bank; J. W. 
Rogers, Vice-Pres. in place of Za, B. 
Simpson. 

New Holland—First National Bank; W. 
C. Crawford, Asst. Cashier. 

Pomeroy—Pomeroy National Bank; P. 
B. Stanbery, Pres., deceased, 

Port Clinton—German-American Bank; 
B. W. Wilson, Cashier. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Binger—First State Bank; capital in- 
creased to $15,000. 

Cleveland—Cleveland National Bank; J. 
F. Hetherington, Pres.; O. V. Mullen- 
dore, Cashier. 
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Kingfisher—Citizens’ State Bank; J. W. 
Worl, Pres., deceased. 

Stroud—First National Bank; J. P. 
Boyle, Pres. in place of H. M. John- 
son; H, M. Jarrett, Vice-Pres. in place 
of F. G. Dennis; no Cashier in place 
of Fred D. Bearly; Sam W. Stroud, 
Asst. Cashier. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Berlin—First National Bank; Galen K. 
Walker, Asst, Cashier. 
Chester—Delaware County Trust, S. D. 
& Title Ins, Co.; Joseph Messick, Sr., 
Vice-Pres., deceased. 
Honeybrook—First National Bank; John 
A. Lemmon, Pres. in place of John 8. 
Galt, deceased; Wm, Martin, Vice- 
Pres, in place of John A. Lemmon. 
Lansford—Citizens’ National Bank; Mil- 
ton Whetstone, Cashier, deceased. 
Philadelphia—Real Estate Trust Co.; 
Frank K. Hipple, Pres., deceased. 
Slatington—National Bank of Slating- 
ton; Thomas Kern, Pres. in place of 
E. D. Peters, resigned. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Dell Rapids—First National Bank; H. V. 
Harlan, Cashier in place of M. R. 
Kenefick. 


TENNESSEE, 


Dayton—American 
B. Allen, Cashier in place of F. R. 
Rogers, deceased, 

Martin—Bank of Martin; 
creased to $85,000. 

Spring Hill—Spring Hill Bank; E. H. 
Ayres, Pres. in place of W. E. Matin. 


TEXAS. 


Annona—First National Bank; R. F. 
Scott, Pres. in place of R. N. Boswell; 
no Vice-Pres. in place of R. F. Scott. 

Atlanta—First National Bank; Jno. J. 
Ellington, Vice-Pres. in place of R. P. 
Dunklin, f 

Canyon—Canyon National Bank; J. M. 
Black, Vice-Pres. in place of J. L 
Campbell, 

Commerce—Planters & Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank; no Asst. Cashier in place 
of E. lL. Carter. 


capital in- 


National Bank; W. _ 


Cuero—First National Bank; Lee Joseph, 
Pres, in place of Alex. Hamilton; 
Thornton Hamilton, Cashier in place 
of Lee Joseph; no Asst. Cashier in 
place of Thornton Hamilton. 

Decatur—City National Bank; J. A. 
Simmons, Asst. Cashier. 

Gilmer—Farmers & Merchants’ National 
Bank; S. J. Moughon, Pres. in place 
of W. O. Womack. 

Manor—Farmers’ National Bank; L. L. 
Hudson, Cashier, 

San Antonio—Woods National Bank; J. 
H. Haile, Asst. Cashier. 

Tioga—First National Bank; T. F. Rod- 
gers, Pres, in place of J. J. Botts. 

Whitney—First National Bank; E. Q. 
McMahan, Asst. Cashier. 


UTAH. 


Cedar City—Rank of Southern Utah; 
capital increased to $40,000. 


VERMONT. 


Bellows Falls—National Bank of Bel- 
lows Falls; James H. Williams, Jr. 
Cashier in place of P. H. Hadley. 


VIRGINIA. 


Bristol—Dominion National Bank—C, A. 
Jones, Cashier in place of A. P. Moore; 
no Asst, Cashier in place of C. A. 
Jones. 

Gate City—First National Bank; J. W. 
Carter, Asst. Cashier, 


WASHINGTON. 


Aberdeen—Hayes & Hayes; capital in- 
creased to $100,000; Frank B. Patter- 
son, Pres.; Robert F. Hayes, Vice- 
Pres.; W. J. Patterson, Cashier; R. H. 
Falconer, Asst, Cashier, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Cameron—First National Bank; C. H. 
Carpenter, Cashier in place of D. W. 
McConaughey; no Asst. Cashier in 
place of C. H. Carpenter. 


WISCONSIN. 


Green Bay—Citizens’ National Bank; W. 
P. Wagner, Vice-Pres.; H. P. Klaus, 
Cashier in place of W. P. Wagner. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


ALABAMA, 


Montgomery—Merchants & Planters’— 
Farley National Bank; in voluntary 
liquidation July 16. 


ARKANSAS. 


Mountain Home—Bank 
Home. 


of Mountain 


COLORADO. 
Limon—Limon State Bank. 


ILLINOIS. 
Chicago—Milwaukee Avenue State Bank. 


Frankfort—Exchange Bank; Howard 8. 
Barker, proprietor, reported an em- 
bezzler. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Comanche—Bank of Comanche, 
Rush Springs—Bank of Rush Springs. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Chelsea—First National Bank; in hands 
of Receiver August 17. 


NEW YORK. 
New York City—United National Bank; 
in voluntary liquidation July 28. 
Olean—Citizens’ National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation August 9. 


THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence—Old National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation July 20. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


Belington—Belington National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation August 6. 


Smithville—Smithville Bank. 
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. BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 

Beebe.—Andrew J. Beebe, president 
of the Chenango National Bank, Nor- 
wich, N. Y., died July 3, aged seventy- 
six -years. 

Claypool.—Alfred I. Claypool, for 
thirty-three years cashier of the Bor- 
dentown (N. J.) Banking Co., died 
August 20. 

Kruger.—Emil Kruger, cashier of the 
German Bank, Schleswig, Iowa, died 
August 11. He was for several years 
mayor, and was three times elected 
county clerk. 


Laurason.—B, A. Laurason, cashier of 
the Bank of Ankeny (Iowa), was 
struck by lightning and killed recently. 


Mohr.—John Mohr, Jr., cashier of the 
Hamilton National Bank, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., died July 27, aged about fifty- 
eight years. Besides being a capable 
business man, Mr. Mohr was devoted 
to art, science and literature, and had 
travelled extensively. 


Neville—James 8. Neville, mayor of 
Bloomington, Ill., and president of the 
German-American Bank, of that city, 
died August 17. 

Porter.—Samuel Porter, president of 
the Florence (Mass.) Savings Bank, 
died July 31 in his seventy-seventh 
year. 


Pratt.—Joshua Pratt, president of the 
Sherburne (N. Y.) National Bank, died 
August 11, in his ninety-sixth year. 
He was the oldest resident of the town 
and had contributed greatly to its pros- 
perity, In 1862 he organized the bank- 
ing-house of Joshua Pratt & Co., which 
became the Sherburne National Bank 
in 1867. 


Richards.—_Wm. Richards, president 
of the Flemington (N. J.) National 
Bank, died July 11. 


Smith.—Francis H. Smith, president 
of the Union Savings Bank, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and an old resident of that 
city, died August 14. He was for 
twenty-five years a stenographer at 
the Capitol, and for ten years was 
official stenographer of the House. 


Soden.—_Wm. T. Soden, vice-president 
of the Emporia (Kas.) National Bank, 
died at Boulder, Colo., August 165. 


Wentz.—James M. Wentz, president 
of the Newburg (N. Y.) Savings Bank, 
died August 4, aged eighty-three years. 


Whetstone.—Milton Whetstone, cash- 
ier of the Citizens National Bank, 
Lansford, Pa., was killed by a trolley 
ear, while driving in his carriage, on 
the evening of August 11. Daniel Mc- 
Geehan, assistant cashier of the same 
institution, was also fatally injured. 


INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES. 


Among our new advertisements w:!l 
be noted that of the Industrial Depart- 
ment of the Rock Island-Frisco Lines. 

The above Department has jurisdic- 
tion over the lines of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific R. R., the St. 
Louis & San Francisco R. R. and the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R., and 
reaches seventeen states and terri- 
tories. It necessarily follows therefore, 
because of the vast extent of territory 
reached, and with such varying con- 
ditions, ,that desirable manufacturing 
locations for all classes of industry can 
be found along their rails. 


The province of the Industrial De- 
partment is to advise the manufacture! 
regarding the best all-round industrial 
locations for his particular industry 
from the standpoint of accessibility to 
his raw materials, fuel supply, markets 
for finished product, favorable labor 
conditions and inducements procurable 
from local commercial organizations 
The Rock-Island-Frisco Industrial De- 
partment offers its aid and co-operation 
to all manufacturers and business men 
seeking new locations, and can furnish 
particulars regarding the above-men- 
tioned manufacturing requirements at 
cities along its rails. 





